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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 
TURKEY—PART 5 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 


RK 1071/2 No. 1 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

THE TURKISH AMBASSADOR 

Exploits of the Turkish Brigade in Korea 

Mr. Bevin to Sir N. Charles ( Ankara) 


3) Foreign Office, 

3rd January, 1951. 

The Turkish Ambassador called on me 
to-day, and handed me a message from the 
Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, a 
translation of which is attached, in reply to 
the message which I had conveyed to him 
through Your Excellency (see my telegram 
No. 613 of 23rd December) on the subject 
of the exploits of the Turkish Brigade in 
Korea. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


Enclosure in No. 1 
(Unofficial translation) 

I was very touched by the message which 
Your Excellency was kind enough to send 
me on the occasion of the exploits of the 
Turkish Brigade in the operations in Korea. 

In sincerely thanking Your Excellency, I 
wish to express to you my firm conviction 
that the sacrifices of the valiant soldiers of 
our two nations, fighting side by side in the 
ranks of the United Nations Forces, will 
contribute to the realisation of our common 
aims, which tend to the maintenance of 
international peace and the establishment of 
the fundamental rights of nations. 

F. KOPRULU. 


RK 1011/1 No. 2 

TURKEY: ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 1950 

Sir /V. Charles to Mr. Bevin. (Received 1 3th January ) 


(No. 10. Confidential) Ankara, 

S >L Hth January. 1951. 

I have the honour to transmit to you here¬ 
with my annual report on Turkey for 1950. 

I have, &c. 

NOEL CHARLES. 


Enclosure in No. 2 

Internal Affairs 

1950 has been one of the most important 
years in the development of modern Turkey. 
It has seen the first really free elections held 
since the rise of Atatiirk, the end of the one- 
party system, and the fall from power, after 
27 years, of the People’s Republican Party. 
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2. These changes, though of great con¬ 
stitutional significance, have not affected the 
social and political structure of Turkey as 
deeply as might have been expected. The 
regime which came into power on 14th May 
has proved to be strikingly like its pre¬ 
decessor. This is largely due to the fact that 
the leaders of the Democrat Party are essen¬ 
tially men of the same stamp as those of the 
P.R.P. They are drawn from the same social 
groups and have a similar political outlook. 
Several of the leaders of the Democrat 
Party, including President Bayar himself, 
have in the past occupied prominent posi¬ 
tions under the P.R.P. Power has changed 
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hands, but the change has been one of per¬ 
sonalities rather than of policies. It is true 
that the Democrat Party programme lays 
greater emphasis on agriculture than on 
industrialisation, and contemplates the 
gradual transfer of the State-owned indus¬ 
tries to private hands. But these policies, in 
an overwhelmingly agricultural country like 
Turkey, can hardly be expected to produce 
any very profound transformation of the 
national life; in any case they have not yet 
had time to take effect. 

3. The real significance of the elections of 
14th May, 1950, lies rather in the fact that 
for the first time in modern Turkey, power 
has cnanged hands by the normal constitu¬ 
tional process and as the result of the freely 
expressed judgment of the electorate. The 
P.R.P. had been for so long virtually synony¬ 
mous with the State, and the sole repository 
of patronage and power, that few observers, 
even those who thought that the Democrats 
had a majority in the country, seriously 
believed that the P.R.P. would allow power 
to slip from their grasp. This was hardly 
surprising considering the precedent of the 
previous elections in 1946. held shortly after 
permission had been given for the formation 
of opposition parties. That the P.R.P. did 
not attempt to dispute the verdict of the elec¬ 
tions in 1950 was largely due to President 
Inonii himself who, against the advice of a 
number of his followers, insisted on free 
elections; a fact for which he has received no 
credit from the new regime. 

4. There were many reasons for the 
Democrat Party’s overwhelming victory, 
among them being the high cost of living, 
and the corruption, inefficiency and bureau¬ 
cratic methods of the P.R.P. But most 
important of all was the desire for a change 
after 27 years of one-party rule. It had been 
thought that the less educated sections of 
the population would be afraid to use their 
vote against the Goverment; but in the event 
it turned out that the majority of peasants 
and workers in the towns voted to overthrow 
the regime which they regarded as respon¬ 
sible for most of their misfortunes and hard¬ 
ships. The Democrats also received the 
support of the majority of the merchants and 
the small class of industrialists, who looked 
to them to provide greater opportunities for 
private capital. More surprisingly, large 
numbers of civil servants also seem to have 
voted for them. Their victory in the towns, 
where their strength had always been 
greatest, was almost complete. 

5. The result of the elections was, how¬ 
ever, less overwhelming than the number of 


seats won by the Democrats in the Assembly 
(434 against 52 for the P.R.P.) would suggest. 
The figures of the actual votes cast show that 
the P.R.P. polled about 40 per cent.; but the 
system of the simple majority vote, with 
party lists and very large constituencies, 
operates very strongly in favour of the 
majority party. The judgment of the 
electorate was confirmed in a series of local 
Government elections later in the year; the 
Muhtar elections in August, the Munici¬ 
pality elections in September, and the Vilayet 
General Council elections in October. In all 
of these the Democrats gained a great 
majority of the seats, but the voting strength 
of the two main parties seems to have 
remained about the same as in the general 
elections. 

6. The most important event in internal 
affairs, apart from the elections themselves, 
was the passage of the electoral law in 
February. This satisfied almost all the 
demands of the Opposition, and by provid¬ 
ing for the control of the elections by magis¬ 
trates and the participation of representa¬ 
tives of all political parties at all stages of the 
polling, made falsification of the results 
virtually impossible. In fact there is no 
doubt that the elections were completely 
fair, although the Democrats, as was to be 
expected, accused the P.R.P. of having tried 
to influence the result, prior to the elections, 
by various forms of pressure on the voters. 

7. The period immediately before the 
elections was marked by a noticeable lessen¬ 
ing of tension between the two main parties, 
neither side wishing to be accused of incite¬ 
ment to violence and the transfer of power 
took place in complete calm. President 
Inonii did everything possible to facilitate 
the installation of the new regime. 

8. The Democrats had given repeated 
assurances that they would not undertake 
anything like a purge of the administration 
or attempt to victimise their opponents. R 
cannot be said, however, that they have lived 
up to their promises in this respect. During 
the summer a large number of provincial 
Governors (Valis) and subordinate local 
officials were removed from office on the 
ground that they had favoured the party in 
power during the election campaign; and 
these changes were accompanied by others, 
on a lesser scale, in the administrative 
machinery in Ankara. 

9. The calm of the election period soon 
gave way to renewed hostility between the 
new Government and the P.R.P. The Prime 
Minister, M. Menderes, opened the attack 
on the latter in his first speech in the 
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Assembly on 29th May, announcing the 
Government’s programme. He made it clear 
that the Democrats intended to disarm criti¬ 
cism in advance by dwelling on the innumer¬ 
able difficulties which they had inherited 
from their predecessors. The Democrat 
members of the new Parliament, arrogant in 
their overwhelming strength and encouraged 
by their leaders, devoted much of their par¬ 
liamentary time to investigating and 
publicising the corruption and the mal¬ 
administration of the previous regime. 
President Inonii was the main target for their 
attacks; and attempts were made to involve 
him and his family, as well as other P.R.P. 
leaders, in old scandals. There was a sharp 
conflict over the validity of the mandate of 
some P.R.P. Deputies, whose election, it was 
alleged, had been due to pressure. 

10. The first measures of the Democrat 
Government also aroused controversy. The 
General amnesty introduced in June was ill- 
conceived and bore signs of having been 
hastily improvised. It had been initiated 
before the elections to benefit political 
offenders by the P.R.P., who attacked the 
D.P.'s amended Bill on the ground that it 
covered most criminals and all Communist 
sympathisers. 

11. The Government lost no time in 
making a number of concessions to religious 
opinion, designed to appeal to those tradi¬ 
tionalist elements to whose support they 
partly owed their rise to power. In the space 
oi a few weeks they abrogated the law 
against the chanting of the call to prayer in 
Arabic, permitting the reading of the Koran 
on the radio and introduced religious teach¬ 
ing into elementary schools. This new policy 
is undoubtedly a reflection of the religious 
revival taking place in Turkey to-day. 
Though the people were cowed by Atatiirk’s 
secularising reforms, Islam never lost its hold 
in Turkey. It is now raising its head again 
and many observers detect signs of an un¬ 
desirable reactionary movement. 

12. Relations between the two main 
parties deteriorated further throughout the 
rest of the year. The Turkish Government’s 
decision, announced at the end of July, to 
send a 1 urkish contingent to Korea became 
an important issue in internal politics. The 
Opposition maintained that they should have 
been consulted about this decision in 
advance, and the consent of the Assembly 
obtained; and although they did not officially 
condemn the decision itself, many of their 
supporters took the line that Turkish troops 
should be kept for the defence of the 
Fatherland. They were able to support this 
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argument by pointing to the fact that Turkey 
was not a member of the Atlantic Pact. But 
at the end of the year the controversy was 
brought to an end by a vote of the National 
Assembly ratifying the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment's decision. 

13. The P.R.P., as was to be expected, 
have been somewhat disorganised after their 
shattering defeat. The majority of their 
members lost their seats and the contribu¬ 
tions of the party to the Assembly debates 
have been ineffective. They could certainly 
have made more capital than they did out 
of the Turkish Government's failure to 
obtain either admission to the Atlantic Pact, 
or an American guarantee; but they were 
stupid enough to attack the Government on 
a very ill-chosen issue, the Bill providing for 
pay and allowances to the troops in Korea. 
As the year closed, there were signs that the 
Democrat Party were losing some popu¬ 
larity. Their supporters had expected 
miracles from the change of Government, 
and were disappointed by the Democrat 
Party’s lack of achievement. In particular 
the budget for the new year, which was pub¬ 
lished in December, provided for even higher 
expenditure and an even larger deficit than 
ever before, and imposed hardships on the 
numerous and politically influential class of 
Turkish civil servants. This gave the Opposi¬ 
tion an obvious opening, which they have 
taken. 

Foreign Affairs 

14. As the international situation grew 
worse, Turkey became increasingly con¬ 
scious of her isolation and continued to seek 
security in closer association with the West. 
The foreign policy of the new Government 
proved, as had been expected, little different, 
if at all, from that of their predecessors; and 
its foundation remained as before the Anglo- 
Turkish alliance and friendship with the 
United States. The Democrats had, how¬ 
ever, criticised their opponents in the past 
for failing to obtain more explicit commit¬ 
ments from the Western Allies. Their pres¬ 
tige was therefore to some extent involved in 
succeeding where the P.R.P. had failed and 
it was to be expected that the Democrat 
Government would press strongly for a fur¬ 
ther guarantee of Turkey's security. The 
tripartite declaration of 19th May was wel¬ 
comed as reaffirming the interest of the 
British, American and French Governments 
in the security of Turkey, but the Turks did 
not fail to note that it involved no new com¬ 
mitment. It did not therefore go far enough 
to satisfy them. The Prime Minister hinted 
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that the Turkish Government intended to 
press for a further guarantee, when in his 
opening speech in the National Assembly 
on 29th May, he stated that his Government 
would seek closer relations with the States 
of the Near East and would draw the atten¬ 
tion of Turkey’s friends and allies to the 
importance of the security of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. At that time the Turkish 
Government seem to have had in mind some 
kind of Eastern Mediterranean Pact, linked 
with the North Atlantic defence system. At 
the beginning of August, however, shortly 
after the announcement of their decision to 
send troops to Korea, the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment officially renewed their application to 
be admitted to the Atlantic Pact. This 
approach was given great publicity and the 
greater part of the Turkish press assumed 
that the success of the application was a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. It was felt that the decision 
to send troops to Korea greatly strengthened 
Turkey's case for admission. The Minister 
for Foreign Affairs did nothing to discourage 
these optimistic reports, and the disappoint¬ 
ment was correspondingly great when it 
gradually became clear that not only would 
Turkey’s application be rejected, but that 
the United States Government were not yet 
prepared to offer her a unilateral guarantee. 
The Turkish Government had no option but 
to accept, as a far less desirable alternative, 
the offer to associate Turkey with the mili¬ 
tary planning of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation, in so far as it was concerned 
with the defence of the Mediterranean. In 
the circumstances, this offer aroused little 
interest among the Turkish public; but they 
certainly regard it as a first step towards 
admission to the pact itself. The Turkish 
Government, for their part, will not relax 
their efforts to obtain an American guaran¬ 
tee. This is indeed the real object of their 
policy and membership of the Atlantic Pact 
is desired primarily because it will carry such 
a guarantee with it. Towards the end of 
the year they appeared to be giving con¬ 
sideration again to the idea of an Eastern 
Mediterranean pact, covering Turkey, 
Greece and Egypt, with the participation of 
the United States and the United Kingdom. 
Meanwhile, both the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and the Turkish General Staff en¬ 
quired how His Majesty’s Government 
intended to implement the Anglo-Turkish 
alliance in case of need. They intimated 
that they would welcome closer co-ordina¬ 
tion of plans between the Turkish, British 
and American staffs. 

15. Since Turkey’s safety depends mainly 
on the help from the West, the Turks have 


followed with the closest attention the 
meetings between the representatives of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Powers and the pro¬ 
gress of Western rearmament. They have 
been much disappointed by the delays, and 
have remained convinced that, with the ex¬ 
ception of Great Britain, the countries of 
Western Europe are at present incapable of 
making any effective contribution to their 
own defence. They regard France as pro¬ 
foundly defeatist and they find it hard to 
understand why Turkey, which has the 
largest army in Europe outside the Iron 
Curtain, and is both able and willing to fight, 
should be excluded from the pact, when 
other nations, who lack the will to resist, 
are included. They consider that the defence 
of Europe can only be ensured by the parti¬ 
cipation of the Western Germans, and if 
possible of Spain as well. 

16. The Turkish Government, who were 
elected to a seat on the Security Council in 
October, have remained firm throughout the 
year in their support of the United Nations. 
Turkish public opinion welcomed the 
American intervention in Korea with relief, 
believing that the sole means of stopping 
the drift towards a third world war was to 
meet force with force. The Turkish Foreign 
Minister replied on 30th June to a telegram 
from M. Trygve Lie, to the effect that the 
Turkish Government was “ willing to carry 
out with the greatest sincerity her obligations 
under the Charter.” This was followed at 
the end of July by the announcement that 
the Turkish Government had decided to 
offer a contingent of 4,500 men for service 
in Korea. The offer reflected the Turkish 
Government’s sincere desire to support the 
United Nations in their stand against 
aggression; but there is no doubt that the 
Turkish Government hoped to ensure that 
Turkey would have an irrefutable claim for 
assistance if she herself was attacked, and 
also to strengthen her case for admission to 
the Atlantic Pact. The troops left at the 
end of September and were in action by 
November. They have fought remarkably 
well and the Turks have taken great pride in 
their exploits, although they scarcely expec¬ 
ted that their losses, almost at the outset of 
the battle, would be so heavy. 

17. Turkish relations with the Soviet 
Union remained unchanged, and though an 
article in Red Fleet in April, insisting once 
again on the need for a revision of the 
Straits Convention, caused some anxiety, 
there was no renewal of direct Russian pres¬ 
sure. Relations with Bulgaria, however, 
deteriorated still further. A series of fron¬ 
tier incidents caused tension between the two 
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countries in the first half of the year; and the 
Turkish press contained stories of the per¬ 
secution of the Moslems of Turkish race 
living in Bulgaria. These reports were con¬ 
firmed by refugees who managed to escape 
to Turkey. Early in August the Bulgarian 
Government sent a note to the Turkish 
Minister in Sofia complaining about the 
“ campaign of provocation ” in the Tur¬ 
kish press, and demanding that Turkey 
should admit within the next three months 
250,000 members of the Turkish minority 
in Bulgaria who were alleged to wish to 
return to Turkey. This demand placed the 
Turkish Government in considerable diffi¬ 
culty. While it was materially impossible 
for them to accept so large a number of 
refugees, there was general agreement that 
they could not refuse to admit fellow Turks 
who were undergoing persecution. In their 
reply, the Turkish Government, while refu¬ 
ting the Bulgarian accusations and accusing 
the Bulgarians in turn of deliberately 
violating the Convention on Immigration 
annexed to the Turkish-Bulgarian Treaty of 
1925, agreed to receive Turkish immigrants 
at a reasonable rate, though they rejected the 
impossible figure of 250,000 in three months 
and reserved the right to exclude political 
undesirables. The Bulgarians replied by 
accusing the Turkish Government of dis¬ 
criminating between immigrants for political 
reasons, and insisted that all should be 
accepted without distinction. Meanwhile 
refugees began to arrive at the Turkish-Bul¬ 
garian frontier in greatly increased numbers. 
Most of them were in a lamentable state, 
having been stripped of all their property 
before leaving Bulgaria. Undesirables with¬ 
out visas succeeded in infiltrating into Tur¬ 
key among these refugees, and this caused 
the Turkish Government to close the Tur¬ 
kish-Bulgarian frontier on 7th October. It 
remained closed until the beginning of 
December, when the Bulgarian Government 
agreed to take back a number of people who 
had entered Turkey illegally, and undertook 
not to issue in future exit permits from Bul¬ 
garia except to persons holding Turkish 
visas. In this way the Turkish Government 
hoped to be able to control the future flow 
of immigration. Up to the end of 1950, 
about 80.000 Turkish visas had been issued 
to Turks in Bulgaria, though considerably 
'css than that number had so far crossed the 
frontier. The Turkish Government intend 
to take as many of these refugees as their 
resources will permit. 

18- Turkish relations with Greece have 
become closer owing to the common interest 
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of the two countries in the defence of the 
Eastern Mediterranean; and were not 
seriously disturbed by the agitation in 
Cyprus at the beginning of the year over the 
Enosis question. Turkish interest in this 
subject varies with that of the Greeks, and 
the attitude of the Turkish Government is, 
officially, that the Cyprus question does not 
exist so long as the island remains under 
British administration. The Democrats, on 
assuming office, went out of their way to 
offer assurances of friendship to the Greek 
Government, and agreement was reached 
between the two countries on the develop¬ 
ment and control of the Maritza River on 
the Greek-Turkish frontier in Thrace. 
When both Governments were invited to 
join in the military planning of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation for the Medi¬ 
terranean area, Turkey accepted an invita¬ 
tion from the Greeks to begin staff talks. 
A Greek military delegation arrived in 
Ankara in December and an exchange of 
views took place, though no specific 
agreement was reached. 

19. Turkey also sought closer relations 
with the States of the Near and Middle East. 
In his speech at the opening of the National 
Assembly on 1st November, President Bayar 
indicated that the Turkish Government 
would welcome a revival of the Sa’adabad 
Pact between Turkey. Persia. Iraq and 
Afghanistan. The Turkish Government 
were, however, strongly opposed to the 
negative attitude adopted by the Arab States 
towards the United Nations intervention in 
Korea and made representations on this 
subject to the Governments concerned. The 
Egyptian Government made a tentative pro¬ 
posal for the conclusion of a treaty of friend¬ 
ship with Turkey and the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment replied by suggesting a draft on the 
lines of their agreement with Iraq of 1946. 
The Turkish Government, being closely con¬ 
cerned with the security of the Middle East, 
found themselves in sympathy with the posi¬ 
tion of His Majesty's Government in their 
dispute with Egypt over the presence of 
British troops in the Canal Zone. In a note 
of 9th November the Turkish Minister for 
Foreign Affairs assured me that the Turkish 
delegation to the United Nations in New 
York would be instructed to use their in¬ 
fluence with the Egyptian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, leader of the Egyptian 
delegation, to persuade the latter to adopt a 
realistic attitude towards this question. 

20. A Treaty of Friendship and Con¬ 
ciliation was signed with Italy on 24th 
March. The Foreign Minister denied that 
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this was intended to be the first step towards 
a Mediterranean Pact. 

21. Turkey has continued to enjoy close 
commercial relations with Western Ger¬ 
many, and German influence has been 
increasing. The new Consul-General of the 
Federal Republic in Istanbul arrived to take 
up his functions on 24th October. The 
Turks regard the rapid rearmament of 
Western Germany as essential and deplore 
French hesitations on this point. 

22. For similar reasons, the Turks favour 
the inclusion of Spain in the North Atlantic 
defence system, and welcomed the United 
Nations decision to rescind the General 
Assembly resolution of 1946. The Turkish 
Minister to Spain, who had been absent 
since that date, returned to Madrid in 
November, and it was mutually agreed 
between the Turkish and Spanish Govern¬ 
ments that the status of their respective 
legations would be raised to that of 
embassies at the beginning of the new year. 

Economic Affairs 

23. In view of the pre-election statements 
and promises of the Democrat Party, there 
would have been considerable justification 
earlier in the year for the belief that 1950 
would produce some marked changes in the 
Turkish economy. The present Govern¬ 
ment had fought the elections with a policy 
of liberating industry from control and 
operation by the State, and there seemed 
every prospect that when they came into 
office they would try, perhaps incautiously 
and at too great speed, to convert their 
preaching into practice. As it is, the year 
has ended with the state of the Turkish 
economy probably no different from what 
it would have been had the previous Govern¬ 
ment remained in power. It is true that 
members of the Cabinet have said that a 
great body of legislation is under prepara¬ 
tion which, if enacted, would make many 
changes in agriculture and in industry, would 
open up to private enterprise many of the 
State monopolies, change the administrative 
structure of the country’s communications 
system and introduce many fiscal reforms, 
but all of these have as yet only been 
promised and there are indications that the 
Government may be having second thoughts 
on a number of these questions. On only 
one of the economic points in the Democrat 
Party’s election programme has there as yet 
been a chance to compare the Government’s 
performance with its promises-the 1951 
budget, which in its tabled form reveals an 
even greater deficit than did the previous 


one and has shown the folly of promises 
made for political ends and unsupported by 
any serious consideration of the economic 
facts. It is possible that when the Govern¬ 
ment tries to redeem some of the other 
promises which it made during the course 
of the year, there will be further disappoint¬ 
ments in store for its followers. 

24. External Commerce .—In the field of 
external commerce the most important event 
of the year was the introduction in October 
of a wide measure of liberalisation. Many 
imports were freed from quantitative restric¬ 
tions in accordance with Turkey's obliga¬ 
tions as a member of the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation, and the 
procedure for the licensing of both imports 
and exports was somewhat simplified. This 
action, combined with the introduction 
under the European Payments Union of a 
form of convertibility of Western European 
currencies, went some way towards destroy¬ 
ing the artificial atmosphere of bilateralism 
and drawing rights which had so clouded 
the air during the previous few years. The 
effect of this has already been seen in the 
award during the last few months of a 
number of large contracts to United King¬ 
dom firms which might not so have been 
awarded had Turkey’s spending power in 
the sterling area been restricted to her 
sterling earnings. It was feared at the time 
of their introduction that these liberalisa¬ 
tion measures might be wrecked by prodi¬ 
gality on the part of importers previously 
starved of foreign exchange, and that there 
would be a “buying spree’’; but tight 
credit, commercial caution and the existence 
of sizeable stocks of certain goods all com¬ 
bined to produce an unexpected temperance. 

25. During the first ten months of the 
year imports and exports valued at £T.650 
million and £T.507 million respectively were 
on almost the same levels as during 1949, 
but it is probable that when the figures be¬ 
come available they will show that by the 
end of 1950 both exports and imports were 
at a higher level than during the previous 
year. If so, this result would be largely attri¬ 
butable to two factors: heavy receipts from 
Turkish export sales of cotton (which would 
not take their place in the exports statistics 
until the end of the year) and increased 
imports under the regime of liberalisation 
(which would similarly not apply their full 
weight until the last two months of the year). 
By value, over 50 per cent, of Turkey’s 
external trade was with the United States, 
Western Germany and the United Kingdom, 
in that order of importance. Germany 
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established herself during the year as 
Turkey’s largest single market and second 
most important source of supply. Ger¬ 
many’s position in the Turkish import 
market followed logically, under pre-E.P.U. 
bilateralism, from her position as a buyer of 
Turkish produce, but at the end of the year 
there were signs that her prices and terms 
were lengthening, and that under a system 
of freer competition she was no longer likely 
to be such a formidable competitor. 

26. Cotton and tobacco were the two 
export crops which were most in the lime¬ 
light during the year. Turkish cotton prices 
were carried up with world prices to twice 
their previous year’s average figure and this 
resulted in considerable difficulties for 
merchants who had contracted forward 
sales in the early part of the season and were 
unable to fulfil their contracts except at a 
heavy loss. Old-crop tobacco stocks at the 
end of 1950 were three times as high as at 
the end of 1949 and were the cause of much 
concern to producers and merchants. The 
Government came under heavy fire during 
the year for its inability to interest the 
EC.A., O.E.E.C. and German and other 
European buyers in the dispoal of this large 
surplus. 

27. During the year Turkey concluded 
commercial agreements on a clearing basis 
with Yugoslavia and Israel and signed 
limited agreements with Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia, the former covering the 
liquidation of old Hungarian debts to 
Turkey and the latter being concerned with 
the exchange of Turkish tobacco for Czech 
goods. Turkey also renewed for another 
year her existing agreements with Belgium, 
Norwey, Sweden, Italy and the Netherlands. 
A Turkish delegation took part in the 
Torquay tariff negotiations with a view to 
acceding to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

28. Internal Commerce .—Internally there 
Wa s little of commercial interest to report 
upon. The harvest, which it was hoped 
early i n the year would be a heavy one, 
owing to late frosts and blight disappointed 
e xpectations. The wheat harvest of 3-8 
million tons was, however, greater than the 
exceptionally bad crop of 1949 and probably 
sufficient to avoid the necessity for imports 
°f wheat during 1951. The development 
°‘ agriculture and industry through the 
agency of private enterprise received 
increased attention during the year. Legis- 
ution was passed to permit the Minister 
o* Finance to guarantee long-term loans 
obtained abroad by Turkish private enter- 
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prise and a new industrial Development 
Bank for the financing of private industry 
was set up with capital provided in equal 
parts by local sources and by a loan of 
foreign exchange from the International 
Bank of Reconstruction and Development. 
It was agreed between the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment and the E.C.A. that part of the coun¬ 
terpart funds accruing from Turkey's receipt 
of financial aid under the Marshall Plan 
should be set aside for loans to Turkish 
private enterprise. 

29. Finance .—Turkey continued during 
1950 to enjoy financial assistance under the 
European Recovery Programme. For the 
year from July 1949 to June 1950 she 
received $59 million of direct aid from the 
United States and the original $55-3 million 
of drawing rights granted at the beginning 
of the Marshall Aid year were increased to 
$70-5 million by additional grants of $8 
million by the United Kingdom, $4-7 
million by Germany and $2-5 million by 
Italy. As in previous years, this foreign 
assistance has been devoted in the main to 
the development of agriculture, communica¬ 
tions, the Zonguldak coal mines, the Divrigi 
iron mines and the expansion of electric 
power resources. Though the sum of 
$27-2 million had been appropriated by 
Congress and by the end of the year $13 6 
million had already been allotted, it is not 
clear exactly how much direct aid Turkey 
will receive during the 1950-51 Marshall 
Aid year in face of United States re¬ 
armament and the fresh considerations 
introduced by the deterioration of the 
international situation. There is. however, 
the probability that Turkey will receive an 
extraordinary grant towards the cost of the 
settlement of refugees from Bulgaria. With 
the introduction of the E.P.U., Turkey 
ceased to receive drawing rights from her 
fellow-members of the O.E.E.C., but in their 
place received an initial credit position with 
the union of $25 million and a quota of 
$50 million. During the first five months 
of the operation of the E.P.U. Turkey not 
only herself gave a credit to the union, but 
started to earn gold from it. This situation 
was, of course, an impermanent one as it 
arose from severe restrictions amounting to 
an almost complete cessation of import 
licensing during the first three months of 
operation of the union, combined with the 
coincidence of the Turkish export season, 
during which period Turkey earns most of 
her foreign exchange. It is to be expected 
that this position will rapidly change, with 
the decline in the intensity of the Turkish 
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export season, and the continued import of 
goods, including those now freed from 
licensing. 

30. Turkey received additional financial 
aid during the year in the form of three loans 
from the International Bank for Recon¬ 
struction and Development. One of these, 
for the establishment of an Industrial De¬ 
velopment Bank, has been mentioned above. 
The other two loans were of $12-5 million 
for the development of the principal Tur¬ 
kish ports and of $3 -9 million for the con¬ 
struction of grain silos. At the end of 1950 
very little had been done on these projects 
beyond the appointment of consultants. 
While it was not of immediate assistance to 
the Turkish economy, it is appropriate to 
mention here the technical mission sent by 
the I.B.R.D. to Turkey during the summer 
months to undertake a broad survey of the 
Turkish economy with a view to outlining a 
general pattern for the country's economic 
development. The mission’s report is not 
likely to be published until about March 
1951. 

31. There is little change to report in 
Turkey's internal finances. The pattern of 
the 1950 budget, in which expenditure and 
revenue reached record levels, and which 
showed a deficit of £T.174 million, was only 
unusual in that the Government proposed to 
draw upon Marshall Aid counterpart funds 
in order to meet all but £T.19 million of the 
deficit. The balance was to be met by an 
internal loan. In providing figures on 
expenditure for capital works the budget 
revealed that a growing proportion of the 
national revenue is being devoted to such 
purposes. In the 1950 budget 13-3 per cent, 
of Governmental expenditure is on capital 
account, compared with 10-9 per cent, 
in the 1949 budget and 8-3 per cent, in 1948. 
The year was notable for the entry into effect 
of a new income and corporations tax aimed 
at providing a more equitable distribution of 
the burden of taxation and in the long run 
to increase revenues. 

32. Turkey’s gold and foreign exchange 
position showed a considerable deterioration 
during the year. She was compelled to sell 
four tons of gold and her foreign exchange 
liabilities at the end of November amounted 
to £T.105-2 million compared with only 
£T.22 million at the same time in 1949. This 
was in large part the result of the serious 


over-issue of import licences in June, when a 
last-minute effort was being made to exhaust 
unused drawing rights before the end of the 
Marshall Aid. year. When 30th June arrived 
her liabilities had reached a peak of £T.195 
million and some part of her foreign 
exchange earnings since June has had to be 
devoted to the settlement of this deficit. 

33. Tne cost of living during the year end¬ 
ing November 1950 declined from about 533 
(1939=100) to 498. Some part of this 
decrease was attributable to a slight reduc¬ 
tion in the cost of food, particularly flour 
and sugar, and of some textiles. The major 
element was, however, due to the lowered 
prices of imports. 

34. Conclusion .—It is possible to discern 
the birth of three main trends in the Turkish 
economy during 1950. First has been the 
loosening of restrictions on external com¬ 
merce resulting from a measure of liberalisa¬ 
tion of exports and imports and the freeing 
of trade with Western Europe from the 
shackles of currency availabilities. This 
welcome development is, however, in only 
its first stages and its continued progress will 
greatly depend upon Turkey’s power to keep 
pace with her fellow members of the 
O.E.E.C. It is still too early to forecast 
whether Turkey will succeed in this. The 
second development was the emergence of 
a new attitude towards industry. There was 
a growing appreciation in all circles of the 
role that private enterprise could play in 
increasing the national wealth. In the 
practical sense, however, little of real value 
was achieved in this direction during the 
year. In fact, far from there being a healthy 
atmosphere about industry, the reverse was 
true, for local industry found itself 
threatened with more liberalisation of 
imports which might seriously affect its high- 
cost production. The third feature of 
importance was the growing proportion of 
local effort and foreign aid expended on 
Turkey’s basic industries, agriculture, 
mining, power and communications. This 
was undoubtedly a healthy sign, for these are 
fields which, if developed, would increase 
Turkey’s ability to earn foreign exchange, 
would reduce internal costs and would pre¬ 
vent resources and energy from being 
directed towards uneconomic competition 
with the more efficient industries of Western 
Europe. 
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RK 1073/1 No. 3 

SOVIET POLICY TOWARDS TURKEY 

Sir N. Charles to Mr. Bevin. (Received 20 th January) 


(No. 34. Secret) Ankara, 

(Telegraphic) 20 th January, 1951. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs asked me to 
see him to-day because he wished to tell 
me of a conversation which Israeli Minister 
has just had with Head of Foreign Affairs 
Committee Meclis. Sasson, the Israeli 
Minister, asked M. Mentes what would be 
the Turkish attitude supposing Russia 
advanced through Persia to Basra? He said 
that so far as he knew Russians had no 
intention of doing anything of the kind and 
it was for his own interest that he was asking 
this question. M. Mentes replied that so far 
as he knew Turkish foreign policy was 
based on her alliance and friendship with 
the United States and faith in the Atlantic 
Pact. The Israeli Minister said that his own 
country desired peace and it was for that 
reason that they wished to know, if possible 
the attitude of Turkey in the event of trouble 
arising in the Middle East and what was 
the present state of relations between Tur¬ 
key and Russia. M. Mentes said that 
Turkey, like most powers, was very 
anxious to maintain peace in the world and 
Israeli Minister then said that he was per¬ 
suaded that this was Turkey's fundamental 
wish and asked whether M. Mentes would 
like to have a conversation with Soviet 
Ambassador, which he thought he could 
arrange. M. Mentes replied that he was not 
competent to give an answer [group 
undecypherable] conversation with Soviet 
Union. 

2. M. Koprulu said that he did not attach 
too much importance to this conversation 
but he considered it was a part of present 
Russian policy of showing a more 
friendly attitude towards Turkey. The 
fact that Israeli Minister had suggested to 
M. Mentes that Russians may be prepared 
to renew the pact of friendship with Turkey 
which was renounced some five years ago. 


was a proof of Turkey's Government belief 
that the Russians were making overtures so 
as to drive a wedge between Turkey and her 
friends. In the same way the Bulgarian 
Government had recently told the Turkish 
Charge d'Affaires in Sofia that Bulgarian 
Government would like to make some 
economic agreement with this country. 

3. I thanked M. Koprulu warmly for this 
most interesting information and he entirely 
agreed with me when I said that in other 
words the Russians wanted to put Turkey 
into the frigidaire for time being whilst they 
were coping possibly with main world prob¬ 
lems in Germany. M. Koprulu said that 
the Russians knew perfectly well Turkish 
attitude but they were throwing a fly to 
confirm their belief that Turkey remained 
firmly attached to the West. The Minister 
for Foreign Affairs also agreed with me that 
action of Israeli Minister did not signify that 
Israeli proposals were friendly to the Rus¬ 
sians but that they were anxious to maintain 
peace in Middle East at all costs and that 
they would welcome a rapprochement be¬ 
tween Turkey and Russia for that reason. 

4. I said that I was not surprised at 
anxiety displayed by Israli Minister to find 
out what Turkey’s attitude would be in the 
circumstances described. M. Koprulu said 
frankly that policy of present Turkish 
Government was to encourage and work for 
unity amongst Western democracies. He 
considered that we all ought to regard 
Atlantic Pact as a sacred bond and Turkey 
was only too ready to undertake obligations 
which it involved. We all must fight for 
ideal of democratic freedom as we know it 
and not allow any fissures to appear in our 
unity brought about by well-meaning neu¬ 
trals who were thinking of their own safety 
or no doubt unwittingly allowing themselves 
to be used as pawns by our enemies. 
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POLITICAL SITUATION 


Sir N. Charles to Mr. Morrison. (Received 17 th March ) 


pNo. 69) Ankara, 

Sl T 13//? March, 1951 

With reference to my telegram No. 11( 
of 10th March, I have the honour to inforir 


you that the Turkish Prime Minister. 
M. Adnan Menderes, resigned on the 
8th March and formed a new Government 
on the 9th March. Three Ministers of the 
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old Government have been replaced and 
several other portfolios have been reshuffled. 

2. The new Government is composed as 
follows: — 

Prime Minister: M. Adnan Menderes 
(no change). 

Deputy Prime Minister: M. Samet 
Agaoglu (no change). 

Minister of State: M. Refik Sevket Ince 
(previously Minister of Defence). 

Minister for Foreign Affairs: M. Fuat 
Kbpriilii (no change). 

Minister of Interior: M. Halil Ozyiiruk 
(previously Minister of Justice). 

Minister of Justice: M. Ruknettin 
Nasuhioglu (previously Minister of 
Interior). 

Minister of National Defence: M. Hulusi 
Koymen (previously Minister of 
Labour). 

Minister of Finance: M. Hasan Polatkan 
(no change). 

Minister of Education: M. Tevfik Ileri 
(no change). 

Minister of Public Works: M. Kemal 
Zeytinoglu (no change). 

Minister of Commerce and Economy: 
M. Muhlis Ete (previously Minister of 
Industrial Exploitation). 

Minister of Industrial Exploitation: M. 
Hakki Gedik (new Minister). 

Minister of Labour: M. Nuri Ozsan 
(previously Minister of Customs and 
Monopolies). 

Minister of Health: M. Ekrem Hayri 
Ustundag (no change). 

Minister of Communications: M. Seyfi 
Kurtbek (no change). 

Minister of Customs and Monopolies: 
M. Rifki Salim Buryak (new Minister). 

Minister of Agriculture: M. Nedim 
Okmen (new Minister) 

I am attaching short biographical notes 
on the three new Ministers. 

3. For some months rumours had 
prophesied that the Prime Minister would 
make considerable changes in his Cabinet 
as soon as the Assembly had passed the 
budget for 1951-52. These rumours, which 
spread widely after the passage of the bud¬ 
get, were officially denied by the Govern¬ 
ment little more than a week ago; but on 
the 7th March the Government newspaper 
Zafer published an attack, said to have been 
inspired by the President of the Republic, 
on the Minister of Agriculture, M. Nihat 
Egriboz. The Government resigned next 
day. It is generally believed that the resig¬ 


nation was forced on the Prime Minister by 
the President of the Republic, who, 
impressed by the volume of criticism within 
the Democrat Party itself, wished to get rid 
of certain Ministers, in particular the 
Ministers of Agriculture and Commerce. 
The former of these was accused of delaying 
the preparation of the new Forestry Law to 
permit the private exploitation of the 
country's forests—a measure which the 
Democrat Party have promised on several 
occasions (see paragraph 3 of my despatch 
No. 305 of the 6th November, 1950). The 
Minister of Commerce had been strongly 
criticised in business circles and in his own 
Ministry for inefficiency and he may also 
have been made the scapegoat for the 
shortage of wheat which his Department 
noticed so late in the day and which 1 
reported in my telegram No. 100 of the 
7th March. Both these Ministers, who have 
been dropped from the new Government, 
were however personal friends of the Prime 
Minister; this may explain the President's 
initiative and the Prime Minister’s resent¬ 
ment of the President's interference. At 
first it seemed that the two would differ 
seriously, but they have been reconciled at 
any rate for the present, largely it is said 
through the efforts of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, M. Kopriilii, and the 
President of the Assembly, M. Koraltan. 

4. The position of M. Karaosmanoglu, 
Minister of State in the previous Govern¬ 
ment, is not clear. It is certain that there 
is a breach between him and M. Menderes, 
and it is now said that he asked to resign 
from the Government a month ago. He is 
a much more influential man than the other 
two Ministers who have been dropped, and 
his name has been mentioned as a possible 
Prime Minister if M. Menderes should go 
It seems that he could no longer work with 
M. Menderes, but the Government will be 
weaker for his omission, particularly if, as 
some think, he intends to intrigue against 
M. Menderes within the Democrat Party. 

5. Now that M. Karaosmanoglu has left 
the Government, Marshall Plan affairs have 
been separated from the Ministry of State: 
they are now to be the responsibility of a 
special department attached to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. This change, probably 
the result of intrigue by the ambitious head 
of the Department, does not commend itself 
to the Economic Co-operation Administra¬ 
tion officials in Turkey, though it may 
please the United States Ambassador who is 
jealous of the big position of Mr. Russell 
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Dorr, the head of E.C.A. M. Menderes 
may soon find himself pressed to restore 
the previous arrangement. 

6. Most commentators, whether they 
support the Democrat Party or the Opposi- 
sition, are not impressed by the new 
Government. Having expected greater 
changes, they complain that several incom¬ 
petent Ministers are still in the Govern¬ 
ment and ridicule the exchange of portfolios 
between the Ministers of Justice and the 
Interior. M. Nadir Nadi, a well-known 
Deputy and journalist of Democrat sympa¬ 
thies, has described the reshuffle, in the 
words of an old Turkish proverb, as 
“ burning a blanket to kill a flea.” The 
critics are probably right in thinking that 
the Prime Minister’s burden will be heavier 
than ever. It may be that the new Ministers 
will try to tackle forestry and the transfer 
of State enterprises to private ownership 
more energetically than their predecessors: 
but otherwise it seems that M. Menderes’ 
position has been weakened rather than 
strengthened by the change. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to the head of the British Middle East 
Office, His Majesty’s Ambassador at Wash¬ 
ington, His Majesty’s Consul-General at 
Istanbul and His Majesty’s Consul-General 
at Izmir. 

I have, &c. 

NOEL CHARLES. 


Enclosure in No. 4 

Nedim Okmen —Minister of Agriculture 

Born in Kilis in 1908, he is a graduate of 
the School of Political Sciences. Originally 
a civil servant, he had risen to be chief 
inspector at the Ministry of Finance before 
his election as Democratic Deputy for 
Maras in 1950. 

He has been a strong critic of the 
administration of his own party at the 
meetings of its parliamentary group; and 
during the budget debates of February 1951, 
he attacked his predecessor, M. Egriboz. 

He is married and speaks some French. 
Hakki Gedik —Minister of Industrial Ex¬ 
ploitations 

Born in U$ak in 1896, he studied in 
Switzerland and is now a well-off business 
man. 

He was elected Democrat Party Deputy 
for Kiitahya in 1946 and again in 1950. He 
is sociable and hard-working and favours 
private as opposed to State enterprise. 

He is married, has one child, and speaks 
French. 

Rifki Salim Buryak —Minister of Customs 
and Monopolies 

Born in Erzurum in 1913, he is a graduate 
of the School of Political Sciences. He was 
Professor of Diplomatic History there until 
his election as Democrat Deputy for 
Erzurum in 1950. 

He is married and has two children. 


RK 1073/60 G No. 5 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

THE TURKISH AMBASSADOR 


Association of Turkey with Western Defence Planning 


Mr. Morrison to Sir N. Charles ( Ankara ) 


'. °- 82. Secret) Foreign Office, 

blr > Wth April, 1951 

The Turkish Ambassador called to see 
roe to-day in anticipation of his forthcoming 
re turn to Ankara for consultation. 

2- M. Agikalin was particularly con- 
S5 r ned to discuss the association of 
I urkey with Western defence planning. I 
gathered from him that Turkey was anxious 
° be associated both with the North 
tlantic Treaty Command Organisation in 
g Mediterranean and with British Middle 
,, ast Headquarters. He said that he assumed 
at the two headquarters would be separate 
and I said that I thought this would be so, 
roough there might be liaison. I assured 


him. however, that His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment were very anxious that Turkey should 
be associated with both. 

3. I went on to express my regret at the 
delay which had taken place in imple¬ 
menting the decision of the Atlantic Council 
in September 1950 to associate Turkey with 
the N.A.T.O. planning and explained how 
this had been held up pending the outcome 
of the United States-United Kingdom talks 
in Malta on Middle East strategy, and also 
owing to the delay in the appointment of 
a Supreme Allied Commander Mediter¬ 
ranean. I hoped, however, that we should 
be in a position to make definite proposals 
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by the end of this month or early in May. 
I also referred to the visit of General 
Robertson to Ankara to discuss British and 
Turkish defence arrangements in the 
Middle East, and said that His Majesty’s 
Government were sorry that the Turkish 
Government had felt obliged to repudiate 
the provisional agreement reached between 
General Robertson and General Yamut that 
direct liaison should be established between 


their respective headquarters as well as with 
Admiral Carney’s headquarters. 

4. The Ambassador undertook to report 
what I had said to his Government. 

5 . Iam sending copies of this despatch to 
His Majesty’s Representatives at Washing¬ 
ton, Paris, Athens and British Middle East 
Office. 

I am, &c. 

HERBERT MORRISON. 


WU 11923/40G No. 6 

GREECE, TURKEY AND THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 

ORGANISATION 

Aide-Memoire handed by the United States Ambassador to Sir Y\. Strang on 

15th May, 1951 


The United States Government has for 
some time had under continuing study the 
desirability of strengthening the security 
commitments between the Western Powers 
and Greece and Turkey. Such action is con¬ 
sidered essential in the light of both political 
and military considerations. 

2. Political factors include the desire of 
Greece and Turkey to become full parties to 
the North Atlantic Treaty, their dissatisfac¬ 
tion with their present limited form of asso¬ 
ciation with it, the importance of ensuring 
their belligerency on the side of the West 
from the outset of any hostilities between 
the U.S.S.R. and the West, the feeling in 
Greece and Turkey that neither their existing 
treaty ties with the United Kingdom and 
France nor the so-called Truman 
Doctrine ” are sufficient to deter Soviet 
aggression against them, and the importance 
of preventing in Greece and Turkey the 
development of public support for a policy 
of neutrality. 

3. From the military point of view it is 
essential to secure the southern flank of the 
N.A.T. forces, to control the Mediterranean 
Sea and to secure air and sea communica¬ 
tions throughout that area. Conversely, it is 
important to ensure that the U.S.S.R. is not 
afforded a protected flank for its possible 
operations against Europe and/or the 
Middle East as would be the case if Turkey 
remained neutral. In addition, the entrance 
of Greece and Turkey on the side of the 
Western Powers at the outset of a general 
war would to) force upon the Soviet a signifi¬ 
cantly large diversion of effort, (b) contribute 
to and facilitate the defence of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea and the Middle East and (c) pro¬ 


vide a major contribution of strength to the 
Western Powers. 

4 . One way of accomplishing the objec¬ 
tive of strengthening the security commit¬ 
ments to Turkey and Greece would be by 
the conclusion of a “ Mediterranean Treaty" 
with terms similar to those of the N.A.T. 
There are, however, serious objections to the 
conclusion of such a treaty: (a) it would 

establish a new military organisation which 
would overlap with the N.A.T.O., dupli¬ 
cating and complicating many of the mili¬ 
tary functions of the latter; (b) it would not 
achieve the basic objectives of insuring 
collective action against aggression on the 
part of all of the nations of Western Europe: 
(c) it would involve competition for mill 
tary forces and material between the two 
separate treaty organisations whereas under 
a single pact, such as the N.A.T., the military 
forces and materials available to the pact 
nations are allocated among those nations 
by common agreement; ( d ) it would require 
the establishment of additional military 
commands, channels of command and com¬ 
munications which would be unwieldy and 
would seriously complicate military opera¬ 
tions and planning; and (e) it would open 
the possibility of having to include various 
other countries in the Mediterranean area, 
such as Syria, Israel, Egypt, &c. Such a 
possibility involves obvious and serious diffi¬ 
culties and complications. 

5. Another means of strengthening the 
security commitments to Greece and Turkey 
would be to invite these countries to adhere 
to the N.A.T. This course has obvious 
advantages: (fl) It would be the quickest 
and easiest way of bringing these countries 
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into the overall defense picture, an advan¬ 
tage of great importance in the light of the 
present world situation; ( b ) it is the prefer¬ 
ence of Greece and Turkey themselves and 
would, therefore, increase their co-operative- 
ness and facilitate their participation in 
military planning for the area; (c) it would 
insure their immediate belligerency in the 
event of war and thus greatly facilitate 
Western military operations; and (d) Greece 
and Turkey are already associated with 
N.A.T.O. for planning purposes. 

6 . There are, of course, objections to 
Greece and Turkey adhering to the N.A.T.: 
(a) the conception of the North Atlantic 
community of countries with common 
cultural, religious, social and economic 
heritage and future does not readily lend 
itself to the thought of Greco-Turkish par¬ 
ticipation; (b) most parties to the N.A.T. 
would probably be reluctant to see a 
broadening of their security commitments, 
the immediate benefits of which they may 
not perceive; (e) there would be obvious 
complications resulting from an enlarged 
Membership. 


7. In the light of the above it is the view 
of the United States Government that the 
disadvantages of a Mediterranean pact out¬ 
weigh its advantages and that the advantages 
of Greek and Turkish adherence to the 
N.A.T. outweigh its disadvantages. The 
United States Government, therefore, 
favours the adherence of Greece and Turkey 
to the N.A.T. 

8 . The United States Government believes 
that the relationship of Greece and Turkey 
to the N.A.T. should be discussed by the 
North Atlantic Council Deputies at a very 
early date. It hopes that the British Govern¬ 
ment will share its views that their adher¬ 
ence to the Treaty will be the best solution 
and would welcome an early indication of 
its views. A similar approach is being made 
to the French Government. 

9. Despite the recent unauthorised pub¬ 
licity on this subject, the United States Gov¬ 
ernment hopes that any public indication 
that it is currently under intergovernmental 
discussion can be avoided. 

A merican Embassy, 

London, 15 th May. 1951. 


11923/49G No. 7 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

FRENCH AMBASSADOR 


Proposed Admission of Greece and Turkey to the 
North Atlantic Treaty 


Mr. Morrison to Sir 

( N°. 506. Secret) Foreign Office, 

\ I 8//1 May, 1951. 

to h. P rencb Ambassador came to see me 

M si, at his re( l uest t0 let me know 
, Shuman's views on the American aide- 

adrl?k' re of 15th Ma > Proposing the 
n * si0n .°f Greece and Turkey to full 

2 Tk S ^' P tbe Atlantic Treaty. 
q ‘ le Ambassador said that the French 

Gre ernment a £ reed dia t die problem of 
a mT 6 and ^ urke y musl be examined from 

Dolit ,tU i ry point of view; but il had serious 
q u,Ca l implications and the French 

tir»| Vernrnen * dou bted if the American solu- 
befor^i tbe one - Pbe y thought that 
Den, ?• the . question was aired in the Council 
fidenti'^f’ shouId hrst be discussed con- 
and tk 1 f c . tween Prance, the United States 
advic'Pf Umted K,n g d om and that expert 

obfai ! r0 ? the militar y a «g»e should be 
ned - In any case it was impossible for 


O. Harvey (Paris) 

the present French Government, which was 
only a caretaker Government, three weeks 
before a general election to take a decision 
which would have to be referred to the new 
French Parliament for approval and ratifica¬ 
tion. 

^ 3. What particularly worried the French 
Government about the American proposal 
for Greek and Turkish membership of the 
North Atlantic Treaty was that it would 
extend to the Balkans the system of auto¬ 
matic guarantees provided by the treaty, and 
thus put the peace of the world at the mercy 
of a frontier incident in an area where con¬ 
flicts arose and spread very easily. If such 
an arrangement had been in force in 1928, 
the Graeco-Bulgar conflict would have 
developed into a world war. 

4. The French Government had had a 
preliminary discussion of this question on 
Thursday, 17th May, and as a result a draft 
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reply to the United States Government had 
been prepared. The Ambassador handed 
me a copy of this draft of which a transla¬ 
tion is enclosed. The substance of the pro¬ 
posed reply was that it was impossible for 
the French Government to undertake a com¬ 
mitment on this question at present, and 
they therefore proposed that it should be 
discussed by military experts in the Standing 
Group so that Governments could have a 
detailed military study of the problem before 
they were called to take final decisions. The 
draft reply also gave preliminary French 
views on the American proposal. It would, 
of course, be ideal if His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment could reply to the American aide- 
memoire in the same way. If this was 
impossible, the French Government hoped 
at least that we would not commit ourselves 
in any way to the United States Government 
at the present time. 

5. I said that the view of His Majesty's 
Government had so far been that the needs 
of Greece and Turkey were adequately met 
by the decision of the North Atlantic 
Council to associate them with the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation planning in the 
Mediterranean and that on the merits of the 
case we still thought this was the best way 
The Turks and, to a lesser extent, the Greeks 
were, however, pressing for full membership 
of the treaty and now the United States, too, 
had changed their mind and come round to 
this solution His Majesty’s Government had 
not yet taken a decision on the United States 
proposals and I could not therefore tell the 
Ambassador what our view was. Personally, 
however, I thought we might perhaps have 
to give way. As the French Ambassador 
had said, the United States Government had 
made things more difficult for us by giving 
publicity to their proposal, and we did not 
want to put ourselves wrong with the Greeks 
and Turks. I understood the French 
Government’s point of view and particularly 
their objections to an immediate decision. I 
hoped the Cabinet would discuss this ques¬ 
tion next week and, in doing so, they would 
certainly take full account of the French 
point of view. 

6. M. Massigli asked to be given some 
indication of His Majesty’s Government’s 
views as soon as possible. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
His Majesty’s Representatives at Washing¬ 
ton, Ankara and Athens and to the United 
Kingdom Deputy of the North Atlantic 
Council. 

I am, &c. 

HERBERT MORRISON. 


Enclosure in No. 7 
Draft Aide-Memoire 
(Translation) 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs presents 
its compliments to the United States 
Embassy and has the honour to acknowledge 
receipt of the aide-memoire of 15th May, 
1951, in which the United States Govern¬ 
ment raised the question of a possible 
association of Greece and Turkey with the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 

The French Government agree with the 
United States Government that it is desir¬ 
able, both for political and military reasons, 
to look into the problems raised by the 
security of the Western Powers, Greece and 
Turkey in its joint aspects; they are aware of 
and sympathise with the wish of the Greek 
and Turkish Governments to secure guaran¬ 
tees which will enable them to associate 
themselves with the common defence of the 
West. 

At the same time the French Government, 
on the eve of an election which is to be held 
in a few weeks time, do not feel able to define 
their attitude to a problem of which the 
solution is beyond the powers of a Govern¬ 
ment nearing the end of its term of office. 

The United States Government will under¬ 
stand that the responsibility for acquainting 
them with the French point of view must 
fall to the Government which will be formed 
after the next Parliament has been elected. 

On the other hand, the importance of this 
question, and the magnitude of the develop¬ 
ments to which it may lead, makes it impera¬ 
tive that it should be carefully studied in all 
its political and military aspects, and the 
French Government therefore agree to 
undertake this study without delay together 
with the Governments of the United States 
and the United Kingdom. 

The French Government believe that in I 
order to appreciate fully the military aspects 
of the problem the Three Powers would be , 
well advised to obtain the considered opinion 
of the three members of the Standing Group 
(acting here in an informal capacity). This * 
would enable them in due course to assume 
the final responsibilities which fall to them, 
and which are essentially of a political 
nature, in full knowledge of the facts. In 
these circumstances it would seem premature 
to have a discussion of this question in the 
North Atlantic Council Deputies. 

This proposal is also being communicated 
to the British Government. 

As a provisional measure, however, the 
French Government would like to give the 
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United States Government some initial com¬ 
ments on the observations contained in the 
aide-memoire of 15th May. 

It is clear from this document that in the 
view of the Government of the United States 
there are only two feasible solutions: one 
would result in the conclusion of a Medi¬ 
terranean Treaty on lines similar to those of 
the North Atlantic Treaty, and the other 
would consist simply of Greek and Turkish 
membership of the Treaty. In the first 
alternative the disadvantages would appear 
to outweigh the advantages; the reverse 
would be true of the second alternative. 

The French Government, who are as 
anxious as the United States Government to 
strengthen the political ties between the 
Western Powers and Greece and Turkey, 
had already suggested more than once to the 
State Department, through their Ambassa¬ 
dor in Washington, that certain other solu¬ 
tions besides the two alternatives proposed in 
the American aide-memoire might be envisa¬ 
ged. and it is their opinion that the study to 
be undertaken by the three Governments 
should also include an examination of these 
possibilities. 

To return to the views expressed in the 
American aide-memoire, and without preju¬ 
dice to the detailed study which this question 
requires, it is for consideration whether a 
Mediterranean Treaty would not offer cer¬ 
tain advantages which are not mentioned by 
the United States Government. In particu¬ 
lar, an arrangement of this kind would have 
a regional quality which would make it easier 
to demonstrate its defensive character. On 
the other hand, the French Government do 
not share the opinion expressed in the Ameri¬ 
can aide-memoire that a solution of this kind 
would not meet the essential objectives 
which we must bear in mind in our task of 
organising collective action against aggress¬ 
ion in common with all the nations of West¬ 
ern Europe. In their view it is precisely a 
Mediterranean Treaty which would enable 
l he Great Western Powers to give to Greece 
a nd Turkey the security guarantees which 
would make us sure of the assistance of these 
two powers in the event of conflict with the 
U.S.S.R. At first sight the French Govern¬ 
ment do not feel the argument put forward 
,n the United States aide-memoire that a 
Mediterranean Treaty, by setting up a new 
military organisation, would duplicate the 
•unctions of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation, is entirely well-founded. It is 
tluite possible to envisage a military system 
w »thin the Mediterranean Treaty which 
would be integrated into the Atlantic 


Organisation without complicating its mach¬ 
inery. All that would be necessary would 
be to define the form of Greek and Turkish 
co-operation with the Atlantic Organisation 
in the military sphere sufficiently clearly in 
the Treaty itself; in practice, as we have seen 
in the case of the Brussels Treaty, overlap¬ 
ping functions in the two different bodies are 
in fact carried out by the same people. 
Finally the French Government do not think 
that the inclusion of the Middle East 
countries in a Mediterranean Treaty should 
be considered. It is clear that these countries 
in present circumstances cannot provide sub¬ 
stantial assistance to the defence of the West. 
Moreover, most of them do not appear 
inclined to participate in Western defence by 
the sort of definite and precise commitments 
which would flow from a Mediterranean 
Treaty. 

Conversely, the French Government wish 
to point out that at first sight they are not 
convinced that the simple accession of 
Greece and Turkey to the North Atlantic 
Treaty would necessarily have all the advan¬ 
tages listed in the aide-memoire of 15th 
May. In the first place, one must foresee 
that this extension of the Treaty up to the 
Asiatic frontiers of the U.S.S.R. would pro¬ 
vide the latter with a new pretext in justifica¬ 
tion of her diplomatic campaign against the 
allegedly aggressive character of the North 
Atlantic Community. In addition the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States seem to base 
themselves on the assumption that the 
accession of Greece and Turkey would 
ensure that these countries would go to war 
immediately in the event of conflict and that 
the automatic nature of this intervention 
would be of definite advantage to the West¬ 
ern Powers. The question deserves closer 
study, for it is questionable whether it would 
be so desirable in every event that Turkey 
and Greece should become belligerents at 
once; and whether on the other hand it 
would not be in our interests to make sure 
of their assistance in the case of a conflict 
while leaving it to the supreme inter-allied 
authorities to decide on the most useful 
moment for their intervention. In the same 
context, the French Government draw the 
attention of the United States Government 
to the responsibilities which might result 
from commitments to the Greek and Turkish 
Governments as regards the defence of their 
security—which today is particularly vulner¬ 
able -at a moment when the Allied Powers 
cannot foresee that they will be able to pro¬ 
vide effective help for Greece and Turkey for 
a long time to come. 
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The above observations in no way seek 
to prejudge the attitude which the French 
Government will eventually adopt to this 
question; they simply constitute a prelimin¬ 
ary contribution to the study which the 
French Government would like to see under¬ 
taken by the three Governments in the near 
future. 

Finally, the French Government wish to 
state that they are quite prepared, as sugges¬ 
ted in the aide-memoire of 15th May, to 
preserve the strictly confidential nature of 


the present exchanges of views, particularly 
as they think it unlikely, for the reasons given 
above, that these exchanges will lead to 
results in the immediate future. It is there¬ 
fore with marked regret that they have 
noted the reports from American sources 
which have appeared in the press on the sub¬ 
ject of these conversations. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs wishes to 
take this opportunity of renewing to the 
United States Embassy the expression of 
its highest consideration. 


WU 11923/67 No. 8 

GREECE, TURKEY AND THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 

ORGANISATION 

Mr. Morrison to Sir O. Franks ( Washington) 


(No. 2172) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) 2 3rd May, 1951. 

My telegram No. 2029: Greece and 
Turkey and the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The Cabinet considered this question on 
22nd May. They decided that at this stage 
we should not go further than indicate to 
the United States Government that we did 
not disagree in principle to the admission of 
Greece and Turkey, and were prepared to 
give full consideration to the issues involved 
before the matter came up for decision at 
the next meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council. Meanwhile we should ask that 
the Standing Group should work out the 
military implications of the admission of 
these two countries. The opportunity 
should be taken to make it clear that the 
admission of Greece and Turkey to 
N.A.T.O. (North Atlantic Treaty Organisa¬ 
tion) could not be regarded in this country 
as paving the way for the admission of 
Spain. A further examination of the pro¬ 
posed admission of Greece and Turkey, on 
the lines which we had indicated, would 
occupy the next few weeks, and would 
cover the period during which the French 
elections were being held. The way would 
then be clear for a final decision to be taken 
before the next meeting of the North 
Atlantic Council. 

2. You should, therefore, now inform 
the United States Government that His 
Majesty's Government have examined the 
aide-memoire left at the Foreign Office on 
15th May by the United States Ambas¬ 
sador. They fully share the view of the 


United States Government that it is desir¬ 
able to strengthen the defence relationship 
between the Western Powers and Turkey 
and have themselves been studying this 
question. For reasons of which the United 
States Government will be aware, however, 
they are not yet completely convinced that 
full Turkish and Greek membership of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation is the 
only or indeed the best way of achieving 
this object. While they do not disagree in 
principle, therefore, to the admission of 
Greece and Turkey, they consider that all 
the various political and military issues in¬ 
volved require further study before the 
matter comes up for final decision at the 
North Atlantic Council. As a first step 
they therefore propose that the military 
implications of the admission of Greece 
and Turkey should be worked out by the 
Standing Group. The United Kingdom 
Deputy is accordingly being instructed to 
make this proposal when the question next 
comes up for discussion in the Deputies. 

3. You should add that the admission of 
Greece and Turkey to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation could not be regarded 
by His Majesty's Government as paving the 
way for the admission of Spain. 

4. At the same time you should inform 
the United States Government that, in the 
view of His Majesty's Government, the 
question of Greece and Turkey is so closely 
linked with the question of command in the 
Mediterranean and the defence of the 
Middle East that they do not consider 
the two questions can be dealt with 
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quite independently. While the Standing 
Group are examining the military implica¬ 
tions of the admission of Greece and 
Turkey, therefore, they hope that the two 


Governments will be able to continue their 
discussions and reach agreement on these 
points. Separate instructions are being sent 
to you about this. 


WU 11923/66 No. 9 

TURKEY AND THE NORTH ATLANTIC PACT 

Mr. Scott Fox to Mr. Morrison. (Received 23rd May ) 


(No. 203) Ankara, 

(Telegraphic) 23rd May, 1951. 

My telegram No. 197. 

In conversation after dinner last night. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs expressed to 
me at iength his concern at our attitude to 
Turkey's membership of N.A.T.O. 

2. He repeated all the arguments which 
I had heard from M. Akdur (my telegram 
under reference) and said that he was 
having difficulty with members of his party 
who contrasted the understanding shown by 
Italy, and now at last by the Americans, for 
Turkey's need for a collective guarantee, 
with the lukewarm attitude of Turkey’s 
British and French allies. He maintained 
that he had never had a clear statement of 
what was really behind our attitude, and 
that this made it even more difficult for him 
to reply to his critics here. Turkish public 
opinion was increasingly disappointed and 
bewildered at the situation, and this was of 
course all grist to the mill of the Com¬ 
munists who would do everything they 
could to encourage tendency towards 
" neutralism" which had already shown 
itself in certain sections of Turkish opinion. 

3. It is, 1 fear, inevitable that criticism 
will increase here so long as Turkey is left 
in doubt as to our attitude towards, what is 
i°r her, the all important question of the 


day. The first reaction of Turkish (group 
undecypherable ? press] to last week's 
announcement of the American demarche 
in London was predominantly one of satis¬ 
faction at the American decision; in the last 
day or two, however, the press has started 
to turn its attention to the hesitation shown 
by ourselves and the French (see also my 
telegram No. 202). 

4. I do not think therefore that M. 
Koprulii was exaggerating the damage 
likely to be done to the confidence of our 
Turkish friends if the present uncertainty as 
to our attitude is allowed to continue for 
very long (although I doubt whether we 
need be unduly alarmed about his refer¬ 
ences to “ neutralism ”). 

5. I do not know how long you anticipate 
it will be before our attitude to Turkey's 
membership can be announced. If, how 
ever, this announcement has to be delayed, 
and if in the meantime it would be 
embarrassing to make any public statement 
calculated to reassure the Turks, then I feel 
sure it would be helpful if you felt able to 
pass some confidential message to M. 
Kopriilii. to reassure him of our sympathy 
for Turkey’s position and of our under¬ 
standing of his own difficulties with his 
critics here. 


1015/11 


No. 10 


DEMOCRAT PARTY GOVERNMENT IN TURKEY 


Review of the First Year of Office 

Mr. Scott Fox to Mr. Morrison. (Received Is/ June) 


(No. 122. Confidential) Ankara . 

Sl C 24/// May, 1951. 

On 14th May the Democrat Party 
0r ganised meetings and demonstrations in 
fliany towns of Turkey to celebrate the first 
anniversary of their victory in the general 
elections, now commonly described as the 
44347 


“ May revolution,” the opening of Turkey’s 
age of democracy. This anniversary has 
naturally led many people here to look back 
over the past year and survey the achieve¬ 
ments of the Democrat Party Government; 
and apart from those whose business is 
propaganda, most have concluded that the 

c 
















new Government, whilst failing in concrete 
achievement, have allowed the ideas of 
freedom and democracy to take firmer root 
in the country. 

2. This view seems to summarise fairly 
the Democrats' performance. Their legis¬ 
lation has been jejune, their policy uncer¬ 
tain: and most of the chief promises on 
which they fought the elections are still 
promises; a new forestry' law, for example, 
the granting of the right to strike, and the 
repeal of “ anti-democratic ” laws. Taxed 
with the poverty of their output and their 
reluctance to depart from the ways of their 
predecessors, the Government can only 
blame their inheritance and point to a few 
changes such as the new regime of foreign 
trade (the result of their obligations to 
O.E.E.C. rather than of their own initiative) 
and a quicker distribution of State domains 
to the peasantry. These measures can 
hardly balance their failure to redeem their 
most widely advertised promises. 

3. The Democrat Government soon found 
that it was an obstinate economy that they 
were seeking to change. In paragraph 14 
of his despatch No. 163 of 7th June, 1950, 
Mr. Eyres pointed out that the shortage of 
private capital was a bar to their main aim 
of transferring some State industries to 
private enterprise. Since then the Industrial 
Bank, part of whose capital was provided 
by the I.B.R.D., has approved a few small 
loans to private undertakings; and the 
Assembly is soon to consider a Bill to 
encourage the investment of foreign capital 
in Turkey. But confidence in investment 
here will come slowly, and it will be long 
before noticeable changes can be made in 
the economic structure of the country. In 
public finance, too, the Government found 
that they had little room for manoeuvre, and 
in spite of large promises they were forced 
to present a budget which differed little 
from the budgets of their P.R.P. predeces¬ 
sors. Many officials are disappointed and 
restless at the contrast between the ease of 
the conception and promise of economic 
improvement and the difficulty of its reali¬ 
sation; and it is fortunate for the Democrats 
that the mass of the people probably never 
seriously expected a change in their lot. 

4. The foreign policy of the Democrats, 
as was expected, has differed little from that 
of their predecessors, but it has been in¬ 
formed by a franker, less cautious spirit. 
The main, almost the only aim of the 
Government has been to secure the inclusion 
of Turkey in the Atlantic Pact or some other 
system of defence carrying a guarantee by 


the United States Government. They have 
advanced towards this end by accepting the 
offer of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi¬ 
sation to associate Turkey with planning 
for the defence of the Mediterranean; and 
by the end of their first year in office, they 
seemed to be near to achieving their aim of 
full membership of the organisation. They 
have greatly increased Turkey's prestige 
abroad by sending to Korea a contingent 
of troops who have shown that they do not 
lack the fighting qualities for which their 
ancestors are praised; and they have 
surviveJ successfully the efforts of the 
Bulgarian Government to embarrass them 
with the sudden influx of a quarter of a 
million refugees. They claim also to differ 
from their predecessors by their intention 
to pursue a more positive policy towards 
the countries of the Middle East, but they 
have not so far evolved a specific policy to 
match that vague profession. 

5. In internal affairs the Democrats have 
lacked confidence and direction. A peasant 
recently told the Prime Minister at a party 
congress in Bursa that the Democrat Party 
had only been united in opposition to the 
People's Republican Party Governments; 
and it is true that the party was formed of 
heterogeneous elements whose only com¬ 
mon interest (like that of the voters who 
supported them) was a weariness of the old 
regime with its aristocracy of bureaucrats 
and its system of patronage. They had no 
comprehensive and practical policy to 
oppose to the P.R.P. During the first few 
months after they had surprised themselves 
by winning the elections the Democrats 
were still united, but only because they 
spent their time in recriminations against 
the P.R.P. and generally behaved more 
like an Opposition than a Government. 
They wasted much time and credit in this 
fruitless bickering, saw sabotage everywhere, 
and found that it was much more difficult 
for their untried administrators to elaborate 
the details of new legislation than it had 
been for the party leaders to proclaim its 
desirability. More recently relations be¬ 
tween the parties have improved and Demo¬ 
crats have even admitted that the previous 
regime, having allowed free elections whilst 
in power, must share the credit for “ 14th 
May revolution.” With this improvement 
of relations with the Opposition, divergen¬ 
cies and perplexities within the Democrat 
Party and weaknesses in the Government 
have become more apparent. 

6. In these circumstances it is not sur¬ 
prising that the Democrat Party have little 
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positive achievement to show for their first 
year of office. But I believe they are justi¬ 
fied in claiming that the past year has seen 
some progress towards the consolidation of 
democracy in Turkey. Turkey owed the 
freedom of the elections last May to the 
P.R.P. as the party in power, but it is the 
Democrat Party that can fairly claim to 
take the credit for the fact that this innova¬ 
tion has in the result proved to be a step 
forward. The sudden release after thirty 
years from a dictatorial and single-party 
regime might easily have brought insecurity, 
especially under inexperienced leaders, or 
ended in a return to a single-party tyranny, 
whether Republican or Democrat. 

7. Neither of these things has, however, 
happened. The Opposition is gradually 
coming to have a recognised place in the 
minds of the Government leaders, as well 
as in law; and the Assembly, as has been 
seen, for example, in the recent debates on 
the law to protect Ataturk’s memory (para¬ 
graph 2 of my telegram No. 25, Saving), is 


no longer the servile creature of the Govern¬ 
ment or of the President of the Republic. 
Although there has been a shift of patron¬ 
age, there have been no wholesale changes 
in the civil service. Criticism has become 
freer, attitudes slightly more liberal, and life 
is easier for foreigners and minorities. Many 
restrictions on freedom, if not removed, are 
being interpreted less strictly; the best 
known evidence of this is the Democrats’ 
interpretation of the principle of laicism 
(see paragraph 6 of Sir Noel Charles’ 
despatch No. 81 of 3rd April). All this has 
come about without causing damage or 
strain to the stability and security of the 
country. This can, I think, be considered 
to be the most important achievement of 
the Turks during the past year; and it is 
better than a flood of unsettling, indigestible 
legislation. 

8. I am sending a copy of this despatch to 
the head of the British Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

DAVID SCOTT FOX. 


WU 11923/67 No. 11 

GREECE, TURKEY AND THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 

ORGANISATION 

Mr. Morrison to Sir N. Charles ( Ankara ) 


(No. 280) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) 25th May, 1951. 

Your telegram No. 197 and my telegram 
No. 2172 to Washington. 

I approve your language to the Secretary- 
General. 

2. In view of the obvious anxiety of the 
Turkish Government and of Turkish public 
°pinion in this matter. 1 should like you to 
su Pplement what you said, with a personal 
message from myself to the Turkish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. You should 
therefore seek an interview with him and 
s Peak on the following lines. 

3. I am disturbed to hear that the 
Turkish Government think that His 
Majesty's Government are lacking in 
u nderstanding of their position: and I 
w ant to assure them that this is not so. On 
the contrary, we understand and fully sup¬ 
port Turkey’s wish for a further guarantee 
of her security. As Turkey's ally, we regard 
this as being as much in our interest as it 
Is in hers: and we shall do everything we 


can to forward such a development. We 
are equally convinced that there is need to 
strengthen the defence relationship between 
Turkey and the Western Powers; and ever 
since the decision of the Atlantic Council to 
associate Turkey with North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation planning, we have 
been seeking effective ways to this end. We 
do not disagree in principle with Turkish 
membership of the North Atlantic Treaty; 
but we think it is first essential to be sure 
that this is really the best way to achieve 
what we both want. Turkey’s geographical 
position links her with both Europe and 
the Middle East, and this presents com¬ 
plicated military problems. Before a final 
decision can be made, these military prob¬ 
lems must be studied, and that is what we 
are doing now. I therefore beg the Turkish 
Government to be patient yet a little while 
and not to interpret as lack of under¬ 
standing what is really only a strictly 
practical approach to a difficult problem. 


c 2 
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WU 11923/72 No. 12 

ASSOCIATION OF TURKEY WITH THE NORTH ATLANTIC 

TREATY ORGANISATION 

Conversation between Sir W. Strang and the Turkish Ambassador 

Mr. Morrison to Mr. Scott-Fox (Ankara) 


(No. 107. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 28 th May, 1951. 

The Turkish Ambassador called on Sir 
William Strang on 24th May on his return 
from Ankara, where he had been attending 
a conference of the Turkish diplomatic 
representatives in London, Paris, Washing¬ 
ton and Rome. He said that he and his col¬ 
leagues had reviewed the world situation and 
Turkey's international position. He could 
not say they had reached very cheerful con¬ 
clusions. One point to which they had given 
dose attention was the Communist-inspired 
neutralist propaganda now being spread in 
Turkey. People were being asked why the 
Turkish Government were seeking to enter 
the Western defence system? What grounds 
they had to trust the good intentions of the 
United Kingdom and the United States? 
Did they not realise that these Powers would 
use Turkey as an expendable area from 
which to wage war? Would it not be better 
for Turkey to remain neutral? 

2. The Ambassador said that the Turkish 
Government had, of its own motion, reached 
the definite conclusion that the right policy 
for Turkey was not to stand aloof but to 
seek to become part of the Western system 
of defence. Those who supported this 
policy in Turkey could not understand the 
reluctance of the other Powers to admit 
Turkey into partnership with them. The 
exclusion of Turkey laid her increasingly 
open to Soviet attack. He said he had seen 
it stated in the press that the United States 
Government had made a demarche in Lon¬ 
don and Paris on the subject of Turkey’s 
accession to the North Atlantic Treaty. He 
asked whether this was so. Sir William 
Strang told him that it was true that the 
United States Government had now come 
to the conclusion that the best course would 
be for Turkey and Greece to accede to the 
North Atlantic Treaty. They had thought 
of other possibilities, and they recognised 
that there were arguments on both sides, but 
this was the conclusion they had now 
reached. 

3. The Ambassador then asked what reply 
we had sent. Sir William Strang said tha* 
it was only possible for him, at the moment 
to give him a preliminary view of the 


attitude of His Majesty's Government. We 
sympathised with Turkey’s desire for a fur¬ 
ther guarantee, which would be as much in 
our interests as in Turkey’s. We recognised 
the need to strengthen the defence relation¬ 
ship between Turkey and the Western 
Powers. Ever since the decision of the 
North Atlantic Council that Turkey and 
Greece should be associated with North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation planning for 
the Mediterranean (which had unfortunately 
made little headway), we had been consider¬ 
ing what would be the most effective way 
to create such a relationship. We did not 
reject the idea of Turkey’s accession to the 
North Atlantic Treaty. This was certainly 
a solution which should be considered. But 
we did think that, as a first step, we had to 
make sure that this was the best solution of 
the problem. Turkey's geographical posi¬ 
tion, with one foot in Europe and one in the 
Middle East, made the problem a compli¬ 
cated one and we thought that it ought now 
to be fully studied from the military point 
of view. This, we hoped, would now be 
done. The Ambassador asked whether this 
study would relate to technical military 
problems or to politico-military aspects. 
Sir William said that he thought that both 
aspects would have to be studied. 

4. The Ambassador recalled that some 
time ago I had said that 1 hoped it would be 
possible to make a concrete proposition to 
Turkey on this subject about the end of 
April or the beginning of May. This was 
all the more necessary, since the idea of 
associating Turkey and Greece with defence 
planning for the Mediterranean was super¬ 
fluous and useless so long as there was no 
political structure upon which such planning 
could be based. This point had been 
touched on in the Turkish reply to the com¬ 
munication from the North Atlantic Council. 
The Ambassador went on to say that there 
was a good deal of poisonous propaganda 
going about in Turkey to the effect that His 
Majesty’s Government were opposing Tur¬ 
key’s accession to the North Atlantic Treaty. 
Now that this question had been definitely 
placed on the table, it was most desirable 
that His Majesty’s Government should make 
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an explicit and positive public statement of 
their attitude in order to counteract, for 
example, the reference of Mr. McGhee to 
the “ indifference ” of the United Kingdom 
and of France. He begged us to believe that 
this was a serious matter for Anglo-Turkish 
relations. The only solution which had any 
reality would be Turkey’s accession as a full 
member to the North Atlantic Treaty. It 
was important that we should state our view 
in positive terms in Ankara in the very near 
future. If Turkey continued to be excluded 
from the North Atlantic defence system the 
threat to Turkey would grow. What Sir 
William Strang had said to him, though to 
some extent encouraging, was vague. He 


hoped that I would myself be able to say 
something more definite to him soon. 

. 5. The Ambassador emphasised that he 
was speaking in confidence and on his own 
initiative. Sir William Strang told him that 
he was equally not in a position to give him 
a final view. His Majesty’s Government 
had not yet come to a conclusion: they 
wished the question to be further studied 
before doing so and they were giving very 
serious thought to it here and now. The 
Ambassador said that he would not, for the 
moment, report on this conversation to his 
Government. 

* I am, &c. 

HERBERT MORRISON. 


WU 11923/103 No. 13 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

THE TURKISH AMBASSADOR 

Association of Turkey with the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 

Mr. Morrison to Mr. Scott-Fox (Ankara) 


(No. 109. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 28r/j May, 1951. 

The Turkish Ambassador came to see me 
to-day to discuss the admission of Turkey 
to the North Atlantic Treaty. He said that 
Mr. Mason had informed him on 26th May 
of my personal message to the Turkish 
Foreign Minister (my telegram No. 280 of 
25th May). He had been disappointed and 
discouraged by this message which had 
seemed to show that His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment were not in favour of Turkish 
membership. He had, therefore, come to 
ask if I could make any further comment. 

2. I told the Ambassador that we had 
hoped it would be possible to meet Turkey's 
defence requirements, with which we were 
* n full sympathy, by her association with 
N.A.T.O., on the one hand, and by some 
Parallel arrangement for collaboration in the 
Middle East, on the other. Turkey’s asso¬ 
ciation with N.A.T.O. had, however, hung 
fire, and meanwhile the United States 
Government had changed their mind and 
come down in favour of full Turkish mem¬ 
bership. Some N.A.T.O. countries, such as 
France, thought that this change of policy 
had not been sufficiently considered and 
ought first to be examined from the military 
point of view. There were also some doubts 
about the wisdom of the proposal among the 
smaller Powers. We had, therefore, come to 
the conclusion that it would be unwise to 
rush a decision and that the problem ought 
first to be examined in all its political and 
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military implications. We fully understood 
the wish of Turkey and Greece for a greater 
guarantee of their security. The principle 
of full membership of N.A.T.O. did not 
frighten us; but we did not think we could 
commit ourselves to it straight away. 

3. The Ambassador asked me what were 
the political and military implications of the 
problem to which I had referred. I said 
that, on the political side, we had to take 
account of the reactions of the other 
N.A.T.O. countries. On the military side 
we had to consider what was the best way 
of linking up the defence of Turkey, which 
stood part in Europe and part in the Middle 
East, with that of the West, and what was 
the best kind of organisation for that pur¬ 
pose. It might be N.A.T.O., or it might be 
some other organisation. In reply to a 
further question by the Ambassador, I made 
it quite clear that we were not in principle 
opposing the Turkish request for member¬ 
ship of N.A.T.O., but merely asking for time 
to examine it. 

4. The Ambassador then went on to 
complain about the line taken by the British 
press, and in particular about a foreign 
language broadcast by the B.B.C. to 
Bulgaria on 21st May, whioh had caused 
great disappointment in Turkey. It was 
very difficult for him to convince his Gov¬ 
ernment that we were not opposed to 
Turkish membership when the B.B.C. and 
press reports from London said that we 
were. I took the Ambassador up rather 
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sharply about this and made it quite clear 
to him that His Majesty’s Government 
could not control what was said by the 
B.B.C. or in press reports, and that it would 
be quite against their policy to try to do so. 
I should, however, be glad to look into the 
particular case of the Bulgarian broadcast 
to which he had referred, and I promised to 
let him know the results of my enquiry. The 
Ambassador said he would be very grateful 
for this. The United Kingdom was having 
a bad press in Turkey and it was desirable 
to do everything possible to satisfy public 
opinion that we were not opposing Turkey’s 
interests. 

5. In conclusion, I repeated to the 
Ambassador that we fully sympathised with 
Turkey's position in this matter and were 
not prejudiced against Turkish admission to 
N.A.T.O. We felt, however, that we must 
know where we were going and that, before 
we could take a final decision, the military 


implications of the question must be 
studied by the Standing Group. The 
Ambassador expressed himself as satisfied 
with my assurances. He said that Turkey 
was in a dangerous corner of the world and 
that the Turkish Government needed all the 
support from abroad which they could get. 

6. The Ambassador emphasised several 
times during our conversation the import¬ 
ance the Turkish Government attached to 
having a full explanation of our point of 
view on this question. I shall, therefore, be 
grateful if you will take an early opportunity 
of conveying to them the explanations and 
assurances which I gave the Ambassador. 

7. I am copying this despatch to Washing¬ 
ton, Paris, Athens, B.M.E.O., Cairo and the 
United Kingdom Deputy on the Atlantic 
Council. 

I am, &c. 

HERBERT MORRISON. 


WU 11923/107 No. 14 

ADMISSION OF TURKEY AND GREECE TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC 

TREATY ORGANISATION 

Conversation between Sir P. Dixon and the Greek Ambassador 

Mr. Morrison to Sir C. Norton (Athens) 


(No. 170. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, Wth June, 1951. 

The Greek Ambassador called on Sir 
Pierson Dixon on 6th June to ask for 
information about the present position 
regarding the possibility of the admission of 
Greece and Turkey to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation. 

2. Sir Pierson Dixon told M. Melas that, 
as he no doubt knew already, the N.A.T. 
Deputies had considered the American 
memorandum of 15th March and had 
decided to consult the Standing Group on 
the military implications of the admission of 
Turkey and Greece to N.A.T.O. His 
Majesty’s Government were in agreement 
with this procedure. Sir Pierson Dixon did 
not refer to the connexion between the 
proposed admission of Turkey and Greece 
to N.A.T.O. and command arrangements in 
the Mediterranean and the Middle East, 
except to say that when considering the 
former question we also had to consider the 
wider question of the defence of a large area 
stretching from the Atlantic through the 
Mediterranean to the Middle East; nor did 
M. Melas press for further information on 
this point. 


3. Sir Pierson Dixon told the Ambassador 
that we recognised the need felt by Turkey 
and Greece for greater security; we did not 
exclude their obtaining it by admission to 
membership of N.A.T.O. but we wanted to 
be sure that there was no alternative 
and better method. The Ambassador com¬ 
mented that, if Turkey could, as an alter¬ 
native, obtain a guarantee of her security 
from the United States, she would be 
satisfied, seeing that she already had her 
alliances with France and ourselves. But 
how about Greece? Would the United 
States, France and ourselves then proceed 
to guarantee Greece? Sir Pierson Dixon 
replied that he could return no positive 
answer to such a question. The question 
obviously would arise, however, if the 
solution of a unilateral American guarantee 
for Turkey were to be adopted. 

4. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
His Majesty’s Ambassadors at Washington, 
Paris, Ankara, to the Head of the British 
Middle East Office in Cairo, and to the 
United Kingdom Deputy on the North 
Atlantic Council. 

I am, &c. 

HERBERT MORRISON. 
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WU 11923/118 No. 15 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

TURKISH AMBASSADOR 

Association of Turkey with the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 

Mr. Morrison to Mr. Scott-Fox ( Ankara ) 


(No. 125. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 12//? June, 1951. 

The Turkish Ambassador called to see 
me to-day and handed me a reply from the 
Turkish Foreign Minister to the personal 
message about the association of Turkey 
with N.A.T.O. contained in my telegram 
No. 280 to Ankara, which you transmitted 
to him at the end of May. A copy of the 
reply is enclosed. 

2. The Ambassador asked if I had any 
further information on the present position. 

I told him that we were not insisting that 
Turkey should or should not be a full 
member of the North Atlantic Treaty, but 
we felt that the views of the other North 
Atlantic Treaty countries on the military 
implications of Turkish membership should 
be fully considered. I explained that some 
signatories of the treaty were a little un¬ 
willing to extend their commitments to an 
area so far from the Atlantic, and I added 
that I felt that they were justified in wishing 
to consider the full military implications of 
such a commitment. The apparently un¬ 
favourable reaction in some of the smaller 
North Atlantic Treaty countries was prob¬ 
ably a reaction to the unexpectedness of the 
American announcement made a few weeks 
ago. Until that time nothing more than 
the association of Turkey with North 
Atlantic Treaty planning was being con¬ 
sidered. I went on to say that both the 
United Kingdom and France had at the 
moment bilateral treaties of assistance with 
Turkey and our main concern now was to 
associate the United States with us. This 
could be done in two ways: either by admit¬ 
ting Turkey to full membership of the North 
Atlantic Treaty or by the participation of 
Turkey in a Middle Eastern defence 
alliance associated with the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

3. Mr. Agikalin said he wished to speak 
frankly. He quite understood that some of 
the smaller countries in N.A.T.O. might be 
unwilling to extend their commitments to 
the South-Eastern Mediterranean; Turkey 
could equally claim that she did not want 
to be involved if the Russians attacked 
Scandinavia, but the Turks were not in fact 
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adopting this attitude. He thought, how¬ 
ever, that the practical value of including 
Turkey in N.A.T.O. should not be over¬ 
looked. Turkey, he maintained, would be 
the first place that Russia would attack; and 
he thought that the Russians might aim at 
an advance through Turkey to the Middle 
East and North Africa, possibly with a view 
to launching an attack on France from the 
North African coast. The likelihood of 
such an attack, he felt, was increased while 
Turkey was not a member of N.A.T.O. He 
pointed to the Korean attack as evidence of 
the Russian policy of striking at weak 
points, and said that the present isolated 
position of Turkey was not being overlooked 
by Russia (Gromyko had recently referred 
to it in Paris as an example of the differences 
between North Atlantic Treaty Powers). 
Altogether, he felt that there might be a 
feeling in certain N.A.T.O. countries that it 
might be easier to localise any conflict 
between Russia and Turkey if Turkey were 
not a member of the treaty. This he 
thought was an extremely dangerous 
attitude. 

4. I assured the Ambassador that, for our 
part, we were convinced of the need to help 
Turkey if she were attacked and also of the 
need of Turkish help if any Russian attack 
developed in the Middle East. I pointed 
out that the United Kingdom was vitally 
concerned with the defence of the Middle 
East and that we realised that it could not be 
effective without the association of Turkey. 
All that we were now concerned with was to 
see that the United States could be associ¬ 
ated with the defence of this area in an 
effective manner. 

5. Throughout our discussion the Turkish 
Ambassador appeared to be a little dis¬ 
turbed at my references to Turkey as part 
of the Middle East. At this point he re¬ 
marked that for a generation Turkey had 
been looking westwards rather than east¬ 
wards, and he asked what countries we 
wished to include in a Middle Eastern 
alliance. I told him that we had not made 
up our minds about this yet. Mr. A^ikalin 
went on to point out the danger of delaying 
a decision, and said that it might lead to an 
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increase of neutralism in Turkey. He asked 
me if I could not give him more details of 
the British position. 

6. I repeated that we were unwilling to 
commit ourselves to any one solution to the 
problem before other North Atlantic Treaty 
countries had had an opportunity of discus¬ 
sing its implications and. as an example of 
the kind of things they wanted to know, I 
read to him some of the questions which 
had recently been formulated by the Council 
Deputies for presentation to the Standing 
Group in Washington. I assured him, 
however, that as soon as something definite 
was agreed I would let him know and that 
meanwhile he could rest assured of Britain’s 
fullest sympathy. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch 
with its enclosure to His Majesty’s Repre¬ 
sentatives at Washington, Paris, Athens, 
B.M.E.O., Cairo, and to the United King¬ 
dom Deputy on the North Atlantic Council. 

I am, &c. 

HERBERT MORRISON. 


Enclosure in No. 15 

Translation of a Message from Mr. Kopriilii 
to the Secretary of State, dated 1th June, 
1951 

I have studied with the greatest care the 
personal message from your Excellency 
which was transmitted to me by the British 
Embassy at Ankara. 

I fully appreciate the sincerity with which 
you have been so kind as to describe the 
attitude of the British Government towards 
the problem of Turkey’s security. I note 
with satisfaction the declaration by which, 
recognising the reasonableness of our desire 
for additional security, you promised me, as 
an ally, to do everything possible to forward 
a solution of this question. Furthermore, 
you are kind enough to assure me that, 
convinced of the necessity to reinforce the 
defensive ties of Turkey and the Western 
Powers, you agree in principle to the par¬ 
ticipation of Turkey in the Atlantic Pact. 

I take this opportunity to express to you 
in the same spirit our point of view: 


We are convinced that the security of 
Turkey should be regarded from a European 
point of view. It is undeniable that at 
present the Atlantic Pact, which covers only 
the security of the Western Mediterranean, 
is an incomplete system of defence. Indeed, 
the defence of the Mediterranean can only 
be regarded as a global problem; if the 
Mediterranean were to be severed from the 
rest of the free world, it would mean the 
collapse of the whole defence system which 
is now being so patiently constructed. 

Turkey is situated at the junction of 
Europe and Asia and, with her spirit of 
sacrifice, her will to resist and the fighting 
spirit of her army, she is the only barrier 
protecting the Middle East, which consti¬ 
tutes an indispensable source of raw 
materials for the defence of the free world. 
The only way to complete the defence of the 
West is to include Turkey in the Atlantic 
Pact as an equal for the benefit not only of 
Turkey herself, but for that of the other 
signatories as well. When this question is 
solved, the military problems can be 
approached. 

Furthermore, problems relating to the 
Middle East cannot be effectively dealt with 
until Turkey is included in the Atlantic Pact. 

On the other hand, to regard the security 
of Turkey from the angle of the Middle East 
would make it depend upon the prior solu¬ 
tion of problems whose settlement in the 
near future is impossible, and would merely 
postpone indefinitely agreement on a prob¬ 
lem which is for us of the highest national 
importance. New delays would also un¬ 
doubtedly irritate Turkish public opinion, 
which is awaiting with deep interest and 
increasing apprehension a definite solution 
of this question. 

You know that we attach very great im¬ 
portance to the Anglo-Turkish alliance, 
which is and will remain a corner-stone of 
our foreign policy. In relying on this 
alliance, we are confident that Great Britain 
will regard our views with complete under¬ 
standing, and we hope for the immediate 
firm and unqualified support which will 
enable the resistance to our admission to the 
Pact to be overcome. 
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WU 11923/124 No. 16 

GREECE, TURKEY AND THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY ORGANISATION 

Aide-Memoire dated 13th June, 1951, to the United States 
Department of State 


His Majesty's Government have examined 
the aide-memoire left by the United States 
Ambassador to the United Kingdom at the 
Foreign Office on 15th May, 1951. This 
memorandum advocated the adherence of 
Greece and Turkey to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. His Majesty’s Government fully 
share the view of the United States Govern¬ 
ment that it is desirable to strengthen the 
defence relationship between the Western 
Powers and Turkey, and they have them¬ 
selves been studying this question. They are 
not yet completely convinced that full 
Turkish and Greek membership of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation is the 
only, or indeed the best, way of achieving 
this object. Among the political and mili¬ 
tary drawbacks to the proposal are that it 
would destroy the North Atlantic character 
of the alliance and extend it into the Middle 
East, which is an area with quite different 
defence problems. 

2. His Majesty’s Government do not, 
however, disagree in principle with the pro¬ 
posal for the adherence of Greece and Tur¬ 
key to the North Atlantic Treaty. They con¬ 
sider that, before the matter is referred for 
final decision to the North Atlantic Council, 
a more thorough examination than has yet 
been made of the political and military 
issues should be undertaken. As a first step 
they wish to see the military implications of 
the admission of Greece and Turkey studied 
by the Standing Group. They understand 
that the Council Deputies are submitting a 
questionnaire on this subject to the Standing 
Group. 

3. His Majesty's Government believe that 
further study should be given to the possi¬ 


bility of the United States joining France 
and the United Kingdom in giving a uni¬ 
lateral security guarantee to Turkey. With 
such a guarantee, the three Powers could 
then associate the Turks with whatever joint 
arrangements are devised for the defence of 
the Middle East. Such an arrangement 
would obviate the necessity for Turkish 
membership of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation with its attendant difficulties. 
His Majesty’s Government therefore con¬ 
sider that one of the first questions to be 
answered in an examination of this problem 
is whether the United States Government 
would be prepared to consider a solution on 
the lines of a unilateral security guarantee. 

4. His Majesty's Government could not 
regard the adherence of Greece and Turkey 
to the North Atlantic Treaty as paving the 
way for the adherence of Spain to the 
Treaty. 

5. The question of the admission of 
Greece and Turkey to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation is closely linked to the 
problem of command in the Mediterranean. 
The two problems cannot be studied inde¬ 
pendently. It is the hope of His Majesty's 
Government that, while the Standing Group 
are embarking on their study of the military 
implications of the admission of Greece and 
Turkey, the United Kingdom and United 
States Governments will be able to continue 
their discussions and reach agreement on 
the command problem. 

British Embassy, Washington, 

\2>th June, 1951. 


WU 11923/159 


No. 17 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR 

Proposed Admission of Turkey and Greece to the North Atlantic Treaty 


Mr. Morrison to Sir O. Harvey, Paris 


<No. 676. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Si T 2nd July, 1951. 

The French Ambassador came to see me 
to-day about the American proposal for 


the admission of Turkey and Greece to the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

2. The Ambassador said that the French 
Government were still reluctant to accept 
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Turkey and Greece in the North Atlantic 
Treaty, but had not yet taken a final deci¬ 
sion in the matter. They had instructed 
him to explain their views to me in the 
hope that our two countries might be able 
to adopt a common line. There was no 
point in one of us only continuing to resist 
the American proposal since in the end that 
one would have to give in; and in the mean¬ 
while harm would have been done to our 
relations. If we both agreed to oppose the 
American proposal, however, we could 
certainly rely on the support of some of the 
smaller countries, and in the end the United 
States would be obliged to change its mind. 

3. The French Government had, there¬ 
fore, instructed him to suggest that France 
and the United Kingdom should try to per¬ 
suade the United States that full Turkish 
and Greek membership of N.A.T.O. was 
unnecessary and that the objects of their 
proposal could be met equally well by a 
regional pact to include France, the United 
Kingdom, United States, Turkey and 
Greece. The French Government recog¬ 
nised that Turkey and Greece had need of 
a United States guarantee, but still thought 
that membership of N.A.T.O. was a 
dangerous way of getting it for them. 
When Norway joined the Atlantic Pact she 
was obliged to give the Soviet Union an 
undertaking that she would not permit 
foreign troops to be based on her territory 
in peacetime. It was likely that if Turkey 
joined the North Atlantic Treaty she too 
would receive a similar demand from the 
Soviet Union. It 'Iurkey refused to give 
such an assurance, it might constitute a 
dangerous provocation of the Soviet Union. 
On the other hand, if she agreed, it would 
make it extremely difficult for the United 
States to continue with the unobtrusive 
building of bases on Turkish territory 
which was going on at present and was of 
undoubted advantage to the defence of the 
West. 

4. A regional pact, on the other hand, 
had obvious advantages. It would keep 
the direction of the Western defence effort 
in the hands of the Standing Group: it 
would make things easier for the smaller 
countries, such as Denmark and Norway; 
it would safeguard the North Atlantic 
character of the Atlantic Treaty; finally, it 
would be more evidently defensive in 
character and, therefore, less of a gift to 
Russian propaganda. The Ambassador 


concluded by saying that these were the 
views of the French Government, but that 
before they took any final decision on the 
question they would like to know what His 
Majesty's Government thought. 

5. I told the Ambassador that I could 
express no firm view at the moment, since 
His Majesty’s Government had not yet 
taken a decision. I could, however, let 
him have my own personal opinion. We 
were in a dilemma. Personally, I agreed 
with the French that it was undesirable to 
admit Turkey and Greece into N.A.T.O., 
but I thought it was going to be increas¬ 
ingly difficult to keep them out. We did 
not wish to keep them out because we dis¬ 
regarded them or despised the contribution 
they could make to Western defence; 
but because they did not fit into the 
Atlantic geographical concept which lay 
at the back of the Treaty, and be¬ 
cause their membership would be difficult 
for some of the smaller countries to accept. 
For these reasons, we had hoped that the 
United States would agree to give some sort 
of unilateral assurance to both Turkey and 
Greece and at the same time to associate 
herself with the defence of the Middle East. 
Our hopes in this direction had been dashed 
by the United States proposal for the admis¬ 
sion of Turkey and Greece to N.A.T.O., 
and we had been put in a most awkward 
position by their publication of this pro¬ 
posal. Since then, we had had no peace. 
The Turkish Ambassador was constantly 
at the Foreign Office; the Turkish press 
was in full cry; and we, and to a lesser 
extent the French, were regarded as the 
niggers in the woodpile. I doubted, there¬ 
fore, if we could continue to hold out 
against Turkish, and consequently Greek, 
admission to N.A.T.O. If we were to accept 
this however, we should insist on a proper 
military set-up in the Middle East in which 
France, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and perhaps Turkey as well, must 
participate. In conclusion, 1 repeated that 
these were at present only personal views, 
and I promised to let the Ambassador 
know as soon as His Majesty's Government 
had reached a firm decision. I hoped that 
this would be within the next day or so. 

6. 1 am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Representatives at 
Ankara, Athens and Washington. 

I am &c. 

HERBERT MORRISON. 
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WU 11923/167 No. 18 

GREECE, TURKEY AND THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 

ORGANISATION 

United States Reply to His Majesty’s Government’s Aide-Memoire 

of 13th June, 1951 

Mr. Steel to Mr. Morrison. (Received 5th July ) 


Washington, 

(No. 629. Telegraphic) 3rd July, 1951. 

Tne Government of the United States has 
studied the Aide-Memoire left by the British 
Embassy with the Department of State on 
13th June, 1951, No. 23147/68/51, con¬ 
cerning the adherence of Greece and Turkey 
to the North Atlantic Treaty, responding to 
the Aide-Memoire left by the United States 
Ambassador to the United Kingdom with 
the Foreign Office on 15th May, 1951. 

The United States is in full agreement that a 
thorough examination should be undertaken 
of the political and military issues involved 
as, in fact, is being done in the Council 
of Deputies as to political questions and by 
the Standing Group on military aspects. 
The alternative suggested in the third para¬ 
graph of the Embassy’s Aide-Memoire is one 
which was carefully considered by the 
United States Government before reaching 


its decision that the adherence of Greece 
and Turkey to the North Atlantic Treaty- 
constituted the preferable solution. 

Ambassador Spofford, the United States 
Representative on the Council of Deputies, 
in which discussion of this whole question 
is now taking place, is fully informed as to 
the reasons which led this Government to 
discard this alternative and would be fully 
prepared to discuss this or other aspects of 
the question with representatives of the 
British Government in London at any time. 

Tne proposal of this Government with 
respect to the adherence of Greece and 
Turkey to the North Atlantic Treaty was 
put forward on its own merits without 
reference to the question of the possible 
adherence of Spain. As the Embassy is 
aware, discussions have been taking place 
in Washington with respect to the Command 
problem. 


WU 11923/260 No. 19 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

THE TURKISH AMBASSADOR 

Turkey and the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 

Mr. Morrison to Sir N. Charles (Ankara) 


(No. 198. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 5th September, 1951. 

The Turkish Ambassador called on me 
to-day at his request to ask me, before 1 left 
for Washington, what results I expected to 
see from the North Atlantic Council meeting 
in Ottawa on the subject of Turkey’s admis¬ 
sion to the North Atlantic Treaty. 

2. I said that I had little to add to what 
Sir William Strang and Sir Pierson Dixon 
had already told the Ambassador on this 
subject. His Majesty's Government, as 
they had publicly stated, were advocating 
the admission of Turkey and Greece on the 
understanding (which they derived from 
assurances given them by the Turkish 
Government) that Turkey would co-operate 
with the three Standing Group Powers in 
the organisation of Middle East defence. 
We should press the case in Ottawa but the 


fact remained that a number of the N.A.l .0. 
countries were still unconvinced and I could 
not say how far it would be possible to get 
them to go at Ottawa. Some of the 
Ministers might well feel that they must 
obtain the consent of their Parliaments 
before they could agree to a formal invita¬ 
tion to Turkey to join the Treaty. More¬ 
over. in order to make the terms of the 
Treaty applicable to the territories of 
Turkey in Asia, it would be necessary to 
amend Article 6 and this would require 
ratification by the various N.A.T.O. 
Parliaments. 

3. The Ambassador then interrupted to 
say that it was in his view quite wrong to 
suggest that Parliamentary consent or 
ratification would be required for the 
admission of Turkey to N.A.T.O. Under 
Article 10 an invitation could be sent to 
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Turkey and the Turkish instrument of 
accession could then immediately be 
deposited and she would become a member 
automatically. For people to talk about the 
necessity for Parliamentary ratification was 
no more than a dilatory tactic. 

4. I took exception to this expression, 
which, I said, suggested lack of faith in our 
word. We were not employing dilatory 
tactics in any sense; we were facing the 
realities of the situation. Whatever the 
Treaty might say, it was unrealistic to 
expect Foreign Ministers who, right up to 
the Ottawa meeting itself, were doubtful 
about the principle of admitting Turkey and 
Greece, to give formal consent to such 
admission without any reference back to 
their Prime Ministers or their Parliaments, 
or taking account of Parliamentary rights 
and practice. This was not a legal question; 
we must read the Treaty in terms of the 
powers which the various governments 
possess in relation to their own parliaments 
and peoples and on this they must be their 
own judges. In the case of the United 
Kingdom it was likely that Parliament would 
expect to have an opportunity of discussing 
an extension of British commitments of this 
kind before I gave my formal consent to it. 
The French Government, moreover, had 
given an assurance to their Parliament at 
the time of signing the North Atlantic 
Treaty that they would not agree to any 
extension to other countries without giving 
Parliament an opportunity to discuss the 
matter. The Ambassador admitted this and 
said that he found it interesting that France, 
who had been telling Turkey that the only 
obstacle to her early admission was the 
British Government’s point of view, should 
in fact turn out to be the one country which 
was obliged to place an obstruction in the 
way. 

5. The Ambassador then said that he was 
very much afraid that if the Council at 
Ottawa did not accept Turkey into the 


Treaty it would have the most serious conse¬ 
quences in Turkey and there might be a wave 
of neutralism or even a move to compound 
with the other side. Speaking most confi¬ 
dentially, he thought the Government could 
not survive. I said that I quite understood 
the strength of public feeling on this sub¬ 
ject, but I could not believe that the Turkish 
people would be so foolish as to abandon 
their solidarity with the West simply on 
account of constitutional delays in their 
admission to N.A.T.O. I would do my best 
to ensure that the decisions at Ottawa gave 
the Turkish Government satisfaction as far 
as was possible and I had hopes that at any 
rate the matter might be formally settled 
at the later meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council in Rome. 

6. The Ambassador later saw Sir Pierson 
Dixon and went over the legal arguments 
about ratification and the amendment of 
Article 6. The Ambassador was still very 
pertinacious in his arguments about the 
possibility of rushing the whole question 
through at Ottawa but eventually appeared 
to accept the view that provided the Council 
at Ottawa would agree upon a communique 
(or, better still, a communication to the 
Turkish Government) which was couched in 
welcoming and encouraging terms and took 
the matter a substantial step forward it might 
be sufficient if the formal invitation enabling 
Turkey to take her place immediately in 
N.A.T.O. were to be issued at the Rome 
meeting. He agreed that, in the light of a 
satisfactory statement from Ottawa of this 
kind, it might be possible for the Turkish 
Government to begin exploratory discus¬ 
sions on Middle East defence and the 
Command arrangements. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Representatives at Athens, 
Paris. Washington, Head of B.E.M.O. 
(Cairo) and to the United Kingdom Deputy 
on the North Atlantic Council. 

I am, &c. 

HERBERT MORRISON. 


WU 11923/255G No. 20 

SECRETARY OF STATES CONVERSATION WITH THE NORWEGIAN 
PRIME MINISTER AND MINISTER OF DEFENCE 

Turkey, Greece and the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 

Mr. Morrison to Mr. Wright ( Oslo ) 

(No. 163. Secret) Foreign Office, recent visit to Norway on holiday, I sat 
Sir, 6rh September, 1951. between the Prime Minister and the Minister 

During the lunch given in my honour of Defence, the latter functioning as 

by the Norwegian Government during my interpreter. They both pressed me hard 
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about the admission of Turkey and Greece 
to N.A.T.O. They took the view that it was 
somewhat unnatural and unrealistic to 
bring into N.A.T.O. countries so far 
removed from the Atlantic, and said there 
were apprehensions in Norwegian political 
circles about the additional security liability 
involved. I suggested that they were 
possibly over-estimating this latter con¬ 
sideration as far as Norway and Denmark 
were concerned, and told them in confidence 
how this question had evolved, including 
the sudden and unexpected public intima¬ 
tion by the United States Government of 
their conclusion that the two countries 
should be allowed to adhere to the Treaty. 
In the new circumstances, Turkey and 
Greece had both brought great pressure to 
bear, and we, like France, had been put in 
an embarrassing position. We had, how¬ 
ever, come to the conclusion that we must 
change our line and become supporters of 
the admission of the two countries. The 
two Ministers had doubts as to whether it 
really would be serious for our relation¬ 
ships with Turkey and Greece if we said no 
to their application, but I emphasised that 
it would be a serious thing for our relations 
with both countries, and Turkey was of 
profound importance in the Middle East. 
They were inclined to think that Turkey 
would still co-operate anyway, but 1 said 
I could not be so confident of that. 

2. The Ministers asked me whether the 
Turks were not exaggerating their difficulties 
with their public opinion. I said that all 
Governments in urging a claim might 
exaggerate, but that I could noa myself take 
a view other than that there was a real 
problem of public opinion and of parlia¬ 
mentary criticism and pressure facing the 


Turkish Government, and there there was 
a risk that, if we said no, neutralism might 
grow in Turkey. 

- 3. They asked me what would be the 
position if the five smaller countries in 
N.A.T.O. asid no, and the rest of us said 
yes. I replied that that would be awkward, 
and that I could not recall the rules about 
a casting vote in the case of an equality of 
votes. On being asked how I would feel 
about ii if I were in the Norwegian Govern¬ 
ment, I said that I might well share their 
feehngs about it, and that I should be dis¬ 
posed at Ottawa to be distinctly critical of 
the difficulty caused by the publicity given 
to the United States change of policy which 
had taken place without effective consulta¬ 
tion. That would not do any harm, and it 
might do good. I would, however, strongly 
urge them at the end of the day to accept 
the admission of the two countries, 
especially in view of the vital importance 
of adequate Middle Eastern consultation 
and defence. 

4. I paid a call upon the King of Norway, 
whom I have known well for some years, 
and we talked generally about affairs. As 
usual. His Majesty was the soul of demo¬ 
cratic courtesy and understanding. On 
leaving it was intimated to me that the 
Crown Prince would like to see him, 
and we also had a talk. 

5. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Ambassadors at Ankara, 
Athens, Copenhagen, Paris, Washington, 
Head of B.M.E.O. (Cairo) and to the 
United Kingdom Deputy on the North 
Atlantic Council. 

I am. &c. 

HERBERT MORRISON. 


WU 11923/287G 

TURKEYS 


No. 21 

ACCESSION TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
ORGANISATION 


Mr. Morrison to Sir Noel Charles (Ankara) 


(No. 63) Ottawa, 

(Telegraphic) 20th September, 1951. 

My immediately preceding telegram. 

Following from Secretary of State: — 

“ Following is text of message from me to 
the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs: 

"As you will have heard from M. Van 
Zeeland, the Atlantic Council at its meeting 
on 20th September decided that subject to 


approval by national Parliaments, an invita¬ 
tion should be sent to Turkey as soon as 
possible to accede to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. A resolution to this effect was 
agred by all the Ministers here at Ottawa 
and the formal invitation to Turkey will be 
sent as soon as all the Governments of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation have 
notified their final approval. 
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“ I want to be [groups omitted] I am with 
this decision. I know you would have 
wished for a final decision so that the invi¬ 
tation could be sent at once. I am sure you 
will understand, however, why this was not 
possible. Unanimity is prescribed for invita¬ 
tions to new members, and our democratic 
constitutions, as you will understand, require 
that delegates should consult the wishes of 
their people on a matter of this importance. 

" Now that the formal procedure has been 
set in motion to enable Turkey to join the 
North Atlantic Treaty, it seems appropriate 
for us to begin to consider what form the 
command arrangements should take. 

“ By her admission to the North Atlantic 
Treaty, Turkey will become a full member 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
with precisely the same rights and the same 
obligations as all the other members. This 
means, of course, that the defence of the 
whole of Turkey, like that of other N.A.T.O. 
territories, must necessarily come under the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation and its 
various organs. It is desirable that discus¬ 
sions should be held at any early date on 
how this should be done. 

“As we have already agreed, however, 
Turkey has also a vital part to play in the 
defence of the Middle East which, except 
for Turkey, is outside N.A.T.O. The or¬ 
ganisation of that defence is an important 
and urgent matter for all of us. I have had 
some discussions about this with our Allies, 
and wish to inform you that His Majesty’s 
Government are prepared to join in the set¬ 
ting up of an integrated Allied Middle East 
Command. I understand that this is also 
the intention of the United States Govern¬ 
ment. We think it most desirable that 
Turkey should join in this command. On 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom, 1 wish therefore toTnvite 
the Turkish Government to join with us and 
our Allies in setting up a Middle East 
Command. 


“ I think it would be very valuable if we, 
our Allies and yourselves would begin ex¬ 
ploratory discussions with regard to the 
organisation of the proposed Middle East 
Command and its relationship to N.A.T.O. 

I realise that these discussions can only be 
preliminary, and that pending the formal 
accession of Turkey to the North Atlantic 
Treaty, the Turkish Government will not be 
in a position to take any final decisions. I 
was glad to hear from His Majesty’s Am¬ 
bassador in Ankara, however, that the 
Turkish Government are ready to have a 
preliminary exchange of views with the 
United States, France and the United King¬ 
dom on the defence of the Middle East. I 
hope you will agree that the exchange of 
views on this question and on the steps 
which will be required to give effect to Tur¬ 
kish membership of N.A.T.O. should begin 
as soon as possible. 

“ You may perhaps think it would be 
useful for these discussions to take place in 
Turkey in the first instance. In that case 
His Majesty’s Government will be very 
pleased to send Field-Marshal Slim, the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, to Tur¬ 
key to explain our ideas to you and to hold 
conversations on the subject with your 
general staff. 

“ In view of their close concern with the 
defence of the Middle East, we are inviting 
the Governments of Australia, New Zealand 
and the Union of South Africa to participate 
in the proposed Middle East Command. By 
reason of her great strategic importance to 
that area, we would also propose that Egypt 
should participate, and it is our intention 
shortly to consult the King of Egypt about 
the best method of making such a proposal 
to the Egyptian Government. 

“ I am sure you will agree with me that 
these are necessary steps if we are to achieve 
the object we both have in mind, the effective 
defence of Turkey and of the whole Middle 
East against the threat of Communist 
aggression.” 


RK 1016/9 No. 

BY-ELECTIONS 

Sir N. Charles to Mr. Younger 

(No. 219. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, 215/ September, 1951. 

With reference to paragraph 2 of my tele¬ 
gram No. 49 Saving, I have the honour to 
inform you that on 16th September, 1951, 
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IN TURKEY 

(Received 28 th September ) 

by-elections were held in seventeen pro¬ 
vinces of Turkey to fill twenty seats in the 
Grand National Assembly which had be¬ 
come vacant since the General Elections of 
14th May, 1950. 
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2. These elections have confirmed the 
hold of the Democrat Party on the country, 
for they won eighteen of the twenty seats, 
and the People’s Republican Party the 
other two. The Democrats gained three 
seats previously held by the People’s Repub¬ 
lican Party, and the latter won back one seat 
from the Democrats. Of the twenty seats 
now filled, three had become vacant through 
the death of the sitting member and two on 
account of rejected mandates; the rest were 
vacant seats of Deputies who had been 
elected in two constituencies simultaneously 
in the General Elections of 1950. 

3. In spite of a vigorous and often bitter 
election campaign by all parties, during 
which they accused each other freely of 
various forms of illicit pressure and foul 
play, the polling passed off quietly and 
remarkably few incidents, none of them 
serious, have been reported. Only 54 per 
cent, of the electorate voted, as against 
88-5 per cent, in the same provinces in the 
General Elections. Apathy was greatest, 
however, in Istanbul, where the proportion 
fell from 81 per cent, to 30 per cent.: and in 
most of the more remote provinces over two- 
thirds of the electorate cast their vote. In a 
by-election which could not possibly affect 
the state of the parties in the Assembly, 
these figures may be held to show the 
interest of the less sophisticated voters in 
their new weapon. 

4. The proportion of the total votes cast 
for each of the two main parties differed 
little in most constituencies from the propor¬ 
tions in the General Elections of last year. 
The total official figures for the provinces 
concerned show a very slight change in 
favour of the People's Republican Party, 
thus:— 

National 

Democrats P.R.P. Party 
per cent, per cent, per cent. 

1950 ... 53-36 38-38 5-24 

1951 ... 52-69 38-65 8 00 

The increase in the vote for the National 
Party, who put up candidates in only four¬ 
teen constituencies, reflects the energy of its 
organisers in the past year; but only in 
Kirsehir (which returned the only National 
Party Deputy in 1950) did they poll sufficient 


votes to become serious rivals to the two 
main parties. 

5. The Democrat leaders have boasted 
their satisfaction at what they may justly 
regard as an important vote of confidence 
from seventeen of the country’s sixty-three 
provinces. The People's Republican Party 
have vented their disappointment in allega¬ 
tions of Government pressure on the elec¬ 
torate. but they have not brought forward 
any convincing evidence; and it is said that 
the party is now undergoing severe internal 
strains. Their rivals appear still to enjoy the 
confidence of the electorate, and the fact that 
so many of their candidates were well-known 
figures of the former single-party administra¬ 
tion, in whom the public had little con¬ 
fidence, is also held to account for their 
failure to win back some of the ground lost 
in 1950. The Secretary-General of the 
People’s Republican Party, M. Kazim 
Gulek, failed to get in and so, unfortunately, 
I think, in the general interest, did M. Sadaic, 
the former Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

6. In general the elections were encoura¬ 
ging as a sign of the extent to which the 
country as a whole has adjusted itself within 
the last few years to the idea of a fully 
democratic parliamentary system. The 
results of the 1946 elections were generally 
thought to have been “ rigged ” and the 
Turkish public, having regard to its past 
experience, can scarcely have gone to the 
polls in 1950 in any confidence that the same 
thing would not happen again. Thus these 
were perhaps the first parliamentary elec¬ 
tions which have taken place in Turkey in 
which the public could vote knowing itself 
to be the only arbiter of the candidates’ for¬ 
tunes. In these circumstances turbulent 
electioneering did not prevent the electors 
from choosing soberly to support a Govern¬ 
ment which, whatever its manifest short¬ 
comings, clearly retains the confidence which 
the electorate placed in it eighteen months 
ago. 

7. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to the Head of the British Middle East 
Office. 

I have, &c. 

(For the Ambassador), 
G. E. MILLARD. 
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WU 1198/505G No. 23 

TURKEYS POSITION IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
ORGANISATION AND MIDDLE EAST COMMAND 

Visit of Field-Marshal Slim, General Bradley and General Lecheres to Ankara 

Sir N. Charles to Mr. Morrison. (Received 20 rh October) 


(No. 235. Secret) Ankara, 

Sir, 16 th October, 1951. 

I have the honour to report that Field- 
Marshal Slim, Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, General Bradley, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff of the United States, 
and General Lecheres, vice-chairman of the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee of France, arrived 
at Esenboga airport on the morning of 
12th October. The generals, their staffs and 
Mrs. Bradley, came in an American Con¬ 
stellation aircraft, thereby giving the im¬ 
pression that the entire party was under the 
benevolent wing of General Bradley. The 
airfield of Esenboga, which is an hour away 
by car from Ankara, was built by the British 
during the war. It alone as yet can receive 
big four-engined planes in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ankara. 

2. The party were met by General Nuri 
Yamut, the chief of the Turkish General 
Staff, other leading generals and represen¬ 
tatives of the Prime Minister, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Minister of National 
Defence. There was a guard of honour. 
The Turkish national anthem only was 
played to avoid awkward problems of 
precedence. 

3. The programme of the visit was un¬ 
encumbered by social events except for an 
evening reception given by the Turkish 
Chief of the General Staff on 14th October 
at the Ankara Palace Hotel, at which were 
present the Prime Minister, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Minister of National 
Defence, the President of the Meclis and 
other prominent personalities, including the 
representatives of the N.A.T.O. Powers. 
The United States Ambassador gave a cock¬ 
tail party on the last evening, 14th October, 
which he said was to be a joint reception 
given by the United States, British and 
French Ambassadors. I do not think any 
of the guests realised the tripartite nature 
of the occasion, though I noticed that they 
much enjoyed the caviare which was my 
contribution. 

4. The first meeting of the Western Chiefs 
of Staff with the Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, attended also 


by the three ambassadors, was friendly and 
showed that the Turks were anxious to 
collaborate with the Western Powers in 
supporting the work of N.A.T.O. and in 
establishing as a matter of urgency a com¬ 
mand organisation in the Middle East. The 
Prime Minister notified his intention of 
taking the chair at the meetings on the 
following days in view of the primarily 
political nature of the discussions. It is for 
this reason that the three ambassadors were 
also present. 

5. I attach as Annex A a memorandum 
that I prepared for the information of Field- 
Marshal Slim and gave to him on his arrival, 
giving an outline of the situation as it has 
developed in Turkey during the last two 
years. My telegrams Nos. 433 and 438 will 
have kept you informed of the course of the 
conversations which took place between the 
Turkish Government and the military 
representatives of the three Western 
Powers; and you will have seen that these 
conversations largely confirmed the prog¬ 
nostications contained in my memorandum 
for Field-Marshal Slim and in my previous 
telegrams (Nos. 337 and 340 from Istanbul). 
I attach as Annex BO a copy of the agenda 
which was drawn up by our representatives 
and accepted by the Turks. Field-Marshal 
Slim gave a very clear explanation of the 
organisation of N.A.T.O.; General Bradley 
summarised the complicated nature of the 
allied command structure throughout the 
world and outlined the manner in which 
Turkey could make her best contribution as 
one of the principal members of the Middle 
East Command Organisation. I must con¬ 
fess that to my mind General Bradley did not 
exercise much authoritative pressure in 
making his suggestions. He mentioned that 
General Eisenhower felt that his command 
stretched already so far that he did not wish 
to include it in the countries of the Middle 
East. His manner was, however, not per¬ 
suasive and he made it clear that the three 
military representatives were here mainly to 
exchange views with the Turks. Field- 
Marshal Slim had some difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing General Bradley’s consent to his reading 


(') Not printed. 
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aloud a portion of General Eisenhowers 
letter stating that he was unwilling to 
include Turkey in his direct command. (I 
attach a copy of this letter as Annex C.(‘)) 
It was evident throughout the meetings that 
Mr. Wadsworth, the United States Ambas¬ 
sador, and General Arnold, the head of the 
United States Military Mission in Turkey, 
were exercising a restraining influence on 
General Bradley and working rather for the 
solution which the Turks preferred. The 
French representative, General Lecheres, 
maintained throughout the various meetings 
a dignified reserve and seemed to keep to a 
brief which enjoined a helpful though not 
very vigorous co-operation with his British 
and United States colleagues. Field-Marshal 
Slim pointed out that Turkey would receive 
certain privileges, unshared by other 
countries, in becoming a member of 
N.A.T.O., while at the same time becoming 
a founder member of the Middle East Com¬ 
mand Organisation. It was naturally at first 
difficult for the Turks to take in what a 
powerful influence they would exercise in 
both organisations, e.g., that they would be 
represented in the Council of N.A.T.O. 
itself, on the Military Committee of 
N.A.T.O., as well as on the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee of the Middle East Command; 
that they would have access to the Standing 
Group of the latter organisation which 
would comprise the same individuals as the 
Standing Group of the former; and that 
Turkish officers would occupy high 
positions in the Middle East Command. 

6. The principal concern of the Turkish 
Government appeared to be to avoid taking 
on any commitment which would arouse the 
disapproval of public opinion and of the 
Opposition, and expose the Government to 
the charge of letting themselves be made the 
dupes of the Western Powers. There is 
much speculation in the country about the 
extent to which Turkey will be involved 
both in Europe and in the Middle East, and 
it is undoubtedly an extremely delicate 
matter for the Government to handle. At 
the same time the Turkish people are 
greatly pleased and flattered by the visit of 
the highest military representatives of the 
Western nations and are genuinely desirous 
of collaborating with the Western Powers. 
As you are aware the Government has 
always said that the first step in incorpora¬ 
ting Turkey into any system of defence was 
her admission into N.A.T.O., after which 
they would be prepared to discuss the 


defence of the Middle East, the importance 
of which they fully realised. 

- 7. In order to make known his views to 
the military representatives of the three 
Powers, the Prime Minister handed them at 
their first meeting a memorandum on 
Turkey's position in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation. (I attach a copy of 
this memorandum at Annex D.(')) The 
significant point in this paper is in the 
second paragraph, which states that “ it is 
quite natural that Turkey should be attached 
to the Southern Sector Command under the 
Supreme Headquarters in Europe.” There 
was some hope that the Turks had been 
weaned away from this position by the end 
of the third official session, which took place 
on the morning of 14th October (my tele¬ 
gram No. 436) and was concerned mainly 
with the equipment of the Turkish forces. 
The communique then issued (my telegram 
No. 437) drafted by the Turks and only 
slightly amended by us, gave us some 
encouragement in this hope. 

8. The final meeting, however, which 
took place at the cocktail party at the United 
States Embassy, between the Turkist Prime 
Minister, Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Chief of Staff and our three military repre¬ 
sentatives (without their staffs or the three 
Ambassadors) was disappointing. The 
Prime Minister, but principally the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, were more insistent than 
they had been in the formal meetings that 
Turkey must come into N.A.T.O. on equal 
terms, that is she must come under a Euro¬ 
pean command. The adoption of this firmer 
attitude was probably the result of consulta¬ 
tion with the Cabinet after the final official 
session in the morning. The Turkish 
Government have stated that they will fur¬ 
nish our Governments with memoranda 
explaining their point of view in the various 
aspects of the situation. 

9. The three military representatives 
parted with the Turkish Prime Minister, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Chief of 
Staff on the friendliest terms and left 
Esenboga airport the next morning in the 
American Constellation plane after the same 
ceremonial as on their arrival. 

10. The position as it stands at present is 
clearly unsatisfactory. The Turks, as they 
have always made it clear to us, are unwill¬ 
ing to take a final decision on their place 
in the Middle East Command structure until 
the formalities of their admission to 
N.A.T.O. have been completed. But it has 
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also emerged from these conversations that 
they are firmly determined to refuse incor¬ 
poration in the Middle East Command 
Organisation as an alternative to participa¬ 
tion in a European Command, by which in 
fact they mean S.H.A.P.E. It must be 
realised that while this attitude is largely 
based on political considerations, and on the 
Turkish Government's fear of their own 
public opinion, it is not entirely so: there 
are also military arguments which the Turks 
consider cogent. In their minds is the fear 
that if they are relegated to the Middle East 
Command, a Russian attack may separate 
them front General Eisenhower's command 
in Europe and from the help which they look 
for from that quarter. It may be, though 
I am not hopeful of this, that when the idea 
of the Middle East Command has been 
allowed to germinate in their minds, they will 
come to realise to the full the advantages 
which it offers for Turkey, and the very 
grave practical difficulties of associating her 
with a European command. And it may 
be interpreted as a possible sign of encour¬ 
agement that the Minister of Defence 
dropped what appeared to be a hint to 
Field-Marshal Slim that Turkish objections 
to integration in the Middle East Command 
might not be insuperable if we could pro¬ 
duce sufficiently cogent arguments to con¬ 
vince Turkish public opinion. I do not attri¬ 
bute much importance to this, and as 
reported in my telegram No. 439, I think it 
more likely that to induce the Turks to 
renounce the idea of association with a 
European command will require the strong¬ 
est pressure from ourselves and more 
particularly from the Americans. At pre¬ 
sent it appears that the Americans are 
opposed to the use of anything but the 
gentlest persuasion with the Turks. In fact, 
General Arnold told me that he thought 
further pressure on the Turks would be 
dangerous, since it might indispose them 
towards co-operation in the Middle East; 
my United States and my French colleagues 
have expressed a similar view. Mr. Wads¬ 
worth may, of course, have reasons of his 
own for speaking thus, though I do not think 
we should dismiss his opinion on that 
account. If my supposition is correct, and 
the Americans are not prepared to face the 
Turks with the clear alternatives of incor¬ 
poration in the Middle East Command or 
nothing, then as I have suggested in my tele¬ 
gram No. 439, it may in my view be advis¬ 
able for His Majesty’s Government to con¬ 
sider some other method of approach to the 
problem of Turkey’s place in the Command 


structure. Such an approach would clearly 
not result in a solution as satisfactory as we 
had hoped; but equally it might be less 
unsatisfactory than the formal integration of 
Turkey into General Eisenhower's Com¬ 
mand and might have the virtue of bringing 
Turkey into the Middle East as a willing 
partner. There is surely a danger that if 
Turkey is forced into the Middle East Com¬ 
mand against her will and excluded from 
Europe, we may incur her resentment; 
whereas if we satisfy so far as possible her 
aspirations (which are admittedly to a large 
extent based on national pride) we may 
secure her co-operation in the Middle East 
more effectively. 

11. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty's Ambassadors in Washing¬ 
ton and Paris. 

I have, &c. 

NOEL CHARLES. 


Annex A to No. 23 

Background to present situation in Turkey 

I have noticed the growing influence of 
the United States in this country during the 
last year. In 1949 when I arrived the stand¬ 
ing of Great Britain was very high and one 
heard often from Turks of all kinds how 
much they preferred us to the Americans 
with their uncouth manners and lack of 
political experience. Little by little the 
Americans have won over the Turks by their 
unstinting help and enthusiasm, supported 
by propaganda which sometimes rides 
rough-shod over the bodies of their friends. 

In the first place the generous assistance 
which they have for some time past been 
rendering to Turkey in military and econo¬ 
mic aid was beginning to be appreciated. 
The United States military mission has an 
impregnable position and has increased its 
popularity with the Turkish military authori¬ 
ties greatly since General Arnold superceded 
General McBride as its service chief. Our 
British instructors (about 90) help their 
American colleagues and are recognised 
privately by them and by the Turks as 
having rendered genuine service. In the 
press and amongst the population the exist¬ 
ence of our instructors is almost unknown. 

The United States propaganda machine, 
largely helped on to its legs by our own 
British Information Office, has got into its 
stride and is doing useful work in boosting 
American superiority over other countries 
as the chief and toughest opponents of the 
U.S.S.R. The obvious desire of the United 
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States to “ get on with the job ” is con¬ 
trasted with the slow working of the 
European defence schemes. In spite of 
whatever we in Britain now say, we are held 
largely responsible for the feeble perform¬ 
ance of the Council of Europe and other 
European ventures. American and French 
newspapers have seen to that. 

The appointment of General Eisenhower, 
and the preponderance of Americans in the 
High Command of the Atlantic Pact Organ¬ 
isation, have naturally had their effect on the 
Turkish mind. The preponderance also of 
American naval strength in the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the frequent presence of magni¬ 
ficent-looking aircraft carriers and other 
ships in the Bosphorus play an important 
role. The conferences of United States 
diplomatic Heads of Missions in the Middle 
East last year and this year at Istanbul, pre¬ 
sided over by an Assistant Secretary of State, 
are written up by numbers of United States 
journalists who come here for the purpose. 
The visits of V.I.P. Americans, e.g., McGhee, 
Finletter, General Collins, Admiral 
Carney, senators galore, all contribute to 
impress the local population with the idea of 
American energy, wealth, strength and desire 
to learn and to help Turkey. 

Against this we have had no visits of 
important statesmen. Our best show was 
the visit of No. 32 Jet Squadron. Our Com- 
mander-in-Chief Mediterranean is greatly 
respected and His Majesty’s ships are given 
a warm and genuine welcome. The 
behavious of our men is contrasted favour¬ 
ably with that of the Americans but this is 
not enough in the circumstances that prevail. 
Turkey does not understand our difficulties, 
she is thinking of herself as the neighbour 
of Russia and as a pivotal bulwark in the 
defence of Eastern civilisation. Confident 
that she has something to give herself, she 
has been impatient that her friends have not 
long ago called her to the discussion of vital 
defence problems. 

When I arrived in May 1949 no one ever 
told me that our General Staff did not really 
intend to help the Turks to any serious 
extent if Turkey were to be attacked and 
that Turkey and even Cyprus were expected 
to fall within a few months—yet His 
Majesty’s Government had just renewed her 
assurances to Turkey as a stout and faithful 
ally by informing her that Great Britain 
Britain considered our Treaty of Alliance of 
1939 to be still valid. This is a form of 
diplomacy which I fear leads only to 
disaster. The Turks had their suspicions 
about the nakedness of the land and kept 
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expressing their hope of having an occasion 
to talk over the situation with us. The Chief 
of the Turkish General Staff said to our mili¬ 
tary Attache and to me that he would prefer 
to have a discussion with us, before he had 
contacts with the Americans, about what 
should be done regarding the defence of this 
part of the world. The Turks seemed to be 
in this frame of mind when the Commander- 
in-Chief, Middle East, Sir Brian Robertson 
visited Ankara in February this year. His 
talks with General Nuri Yamut, the Turkish 
Chief of Staff, passed off cordially and he 
had conversations with the Turkish Prime 
Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
He drew up a short memorandum, one of 
the points of which was a proposal that 
Commander-in-Chief M.E.L.F. would be 
prepared to attach two or three liaison 
officers to His Majesty’s Embassy in Ankara 
to keep in touch with the Turkish General 
Staff and that, if they so wished, Turkish 
liaison officers could be sent to Fayid where 
they would be welcome. The Turkish Chief 
of Staff initialled this memorandum, subject 
to the approval of his Government. When 
the document was submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment, however, the latter, who had obviously 
consulted the United States military mission 
in Ankara, replied somewhat brusquely that 
they did not want another military mission 
here and turned down the Commander-in- 
Chief’s proposal. 

About this time the Turks were showing 
impatience at the absence of any consulta¬ 
tions with the Americans and ourselves in 
regard to the defence of Turkey, the bastion 
of the Middle East and they were strongly 
canvassing their desire to become members 
of N.A.T.O. It will be remembered that the 
Americans up to this time had been opposed 
to Turkey joining N.A.T.O., largely on the 
grounds that the consent of the United 
States Congress would never be forth¬ 
coming. In December 1949 Mr. McGhee 
told me that the defence of the Middle East 
was up to us and that the United States 
would only be able to help in the air. This 
seemed to be the United States official atti¬ 
tude through 1950. In May 1951 the United 
States presented an aide-memoire in the 
“ Deputies ” coming full out for N.A.T.O. 
membership for Turkey and Greece and 
against the conclusion of a Mediterranean 
Pact (which His Majesty’s Government were 
inclined to favour). This change of policy 
immediately appeared in the American press 
without the members of N.A.T.O. being 
consulted and from that moment British 
shares began to sink in Turkey. 
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His Majesty's Government refused rightly 
or wrongly to follow the American lead, on 
the ground that they were not yet convinced 
That membership of N.A.T.O. was the best 
means of guaranteeing Turkey's security 
(though they were not in principle against 
it). The result was a very strong revulsion 
of feeling against us, and for a time His 
Majesty's Government had their worst press 
for many years. The situation was made 
worse by an unguarded statement made by a 
member of the Foreign Office to a delegation 
of Turkish journalists to England in which 
he was understood to imply that Turkey was 
not a western country and differences of cul¬ 
ture and religion accounted for the diffidence 
in the British attitude to her inclusion in 
N.A.T.O. This statement made in the 
course of a confidential conversation was 
much embroidered in the Turkish press, and 
was used in the press as a further weapon 
to attack us with a view to making us change 
our minds. 

At the same time the insuccess of British 
policy in Egypt and Persia demonstrated to 
the Turkish public that British standing is 
not what it was. The intervention of an 
American, Averill Harriman, in the Anglo- 
Persian dispute showed the dominating 
influence of the United States. 

As far as the armed forces are concerned 
a contributory factor is the wide gulf 
between American “ generosity ” and British 
“ parsimony.” Our demand for the pay¬ 
ment of instructors irritates the Turks who 
have consented to pay for only sixteen (out 
of about ninety) and there are now signs that 
they may refuse to renew contracts in respect 
of these officers. Our requests for payment 
for obsolete equipment; for the payment by 
Turkish officers undergoing courses in the 
Middle East of their mess bills, are further 
minor irritants. Partly no doubt as a result 
of our policy in these questions, which the 
Turks regard as petty and ungenerous, the 
Turkish Government have repudiated the 
1938 and 1939 Armament Credits, and for 
the first time have defaulted (in June 1951) 
on the interest payments due on the 1939 
Credit. We may be sure that in this last 
instance they have the encouragement of the 
Americans who don’t want their aid to 
Turkey to be used for paying off debts for 
old war material. The Turks find that our 
treatment of them is shoddy and undignified 
compared to that of the Americans. 

This is a short sketch of Anglo-Turkish- 
American relations at the moment. Per¬ 
sonal relations between His Majesty’s 


Embassy and the United States Embassy 
have always been good and recently 
Mr. Wadsworth, the United States Ambas¬ 
sador, has been more co-operative than ever 
before. The Service Attaches at His 
Majesty's Embassy are on friendly personal 
terms with the Service Attaches at the 
United States Embassy and with members of 
the considerable United States Military Mis¬ 
sion in Turkey. The United States can 
afford to be on good terms with us and there 
are signs that they have received orders to 
work more closely with their British col¬ 
leagues. A policy of pin-pricks behind our 
backs when talking with their Turkish 
friends before and after dinner is changing. 

The increase in United States military and 
economic assistance to Turkey, the visits of 
eminent Americans, the yearly meetings of 
American Ambassadors from Middle 
Eastern countries, all of which are boosted 
by United States propaganda, are coinciding 
with our growing difficulties in the Middle 
East. Our prestige and Turkish confidence 
in us has been further reduced by the belief 
that in spite of repeated assurances to the 
contrary, Great Britain, Turkey’s great friend 
and ally, was unwilling to sponsor Turkey's 
entry into N.A.T.O.; and, moreover, that we 
considered her neither culturally nor eth¬ 
nically a fitting member of the Atlantic club. 
A senior officer of the Turkish General Staff 
said “ you are wounding us in spirit.” Our 
“ bad ” period lasted from April this year to 
the moment when Great Britain openly 
announced her decision to back Turkey's 
inclusion in N.A.T.O.; and our position has 
gradually been improving since then. 
Turkey recently supported—rather against 
her will—the Security Council resolution 
against Egypt over the question of the Suez 
Canal; she has sympathised with our 
handling of the Persian Oil dispute; she has 
shown great decision and promptitude in 
consenting to join the United States and 
French Governments in supporting our 
intended demarche to the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment and in face of Egypt’s renunciation of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 and the 
1899 Treaty regarding the Sudan, she has 
shown her determination to stick by the 
Western Powers in the common interest of 
security and world peace. 

Thus there are at present good grounds 
for hope that Turkey will fall in with the 
proposals to be made by General Bradley, 
Field-Marshal Slim and General Lecheres 
for the setting up of a Middle East Com¬ 
mand organisation. My view is that she will 
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not collaborate unless she is absolutely cer¬ 
tain that the link between Middle East Com¬ 
mand and N.A.T.O. is extremely close. 
Eisenhower is a name to conjure with in 
Turkey and she may well require some direct 
liaison with S.H.A.P.E., at least as far as the 
defence of the Straits is concerned. She will 
certainly want to know who is responsible 
for the defence of the Straits and how that 
defence is to be organised. She will want to 
be assured that Turkish troops will not be 
moved out of Turkey without her prior 
approval and she will insist on their being 
placed under the immediate command of a 
Turkish General. The most difficult thing of 
all will be to persuade the Turks to make the 
defence of their own country the responsi¬ 
bility of a foreign commander. She would, 
I believe, have preferred the Supreme Com¬ 
mander of the Middle East Command 
Organisation to be an American for the 
reason that Egypt and the other countries 
would listen in present circumstances more 
readily to an American than to a British 
commander. 


On these delicate issues Turkey will need 
most careful and tactful handling and 
General Bradley will, it is to be hoped, give 
Field Marshal Slim his full and firm sup¬ 
port in ensuring that Turkey comes willingly 
and entirely under the military command of 
S.A.C.M.E. The Turkish Government will 
certainly not accept this unless the Ameri¬ 
cans are prepared to join with us whole¬ 
heartedly in urging it upon them. The 
Turkish Government have a critical opposi¬ 
tion which in this matter voices a great part 
of public opinion, and it may need much 
patience and the united unyielding co-opera¬ 
tion of the British, United States and 
French representatives to persuade the 
Turkish Government to accept measures 
which they do not consider to be fitting to 
Turkey’s amour propre. But I believe that 
the Turks still have faith in us and hope as 
much as we do that it will be possible at this 
meeting to lay a solid and promising 
foundation for the discussions which are to 
take place later between the N.A.T.O. 
Powers, Turkey and Greece. 

N. C 


WU 11950/6 No. 24 

SOVIET-TURKISH RELATIONS 


Sir N. Charles to Mr. Eden. 

(No. 507) Ankara , 

(Telegraphic) 13 th November, 1951. 

My telegram No. 505. 

Following is translation of note handed 
to Soviet Ambassador by Turkish Deputy 
Prime Minister on 12th November: — 

“ In reply to the communication handed 
by Soviet Ambassador on 3rd November, 
1951, to the Deputy Prime Minister and 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, regard¬ 
ing the invitation addressed to Turkey to 
adhere to the Atlantic Pact, the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs considers it necessary to 
inform the Soviet Embassy of the following. 

“ The interpretation contained in the 
Soviet communication as regards the objec¬ 
tives of the Atlantic Community is far from 
corresponding to reality. The prolongation 
of international tension and the fact that it 
has been found that the United Nations 
Organisation, in its present state, does not 
possess adequate means to protect suffi¬ 
ciently peace and security have in a fact led 
a great number of countries to ensure their 
security collectively. The Atlantic Pact, 
which was born of this necessity and consti- 
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(Received \3th November) 

luted in conformity with the spirit and letter 
of the United Nations Charter, is strictly 
defensive in character. The allegation that 
this Pact involves aggressive intentions 
against some other country cannot therefore 
be substantiated. 

“ In the part of the Soviet communication 
relating directly to Turkey it has been 
attempted to reverse the respective positions 
of the two countries in relation to world 
peace and security. Turkey, which at all 
times has proved by her acts that she is a 
country essentially attached to peace, aims 
by her accession to the Atlantic Community 
only to ensure, within the framework of 
collective security, her national security 
against all aggression. Unfortunately, the 
same cannot be said of the Soviet Union and 
of certain States which are closely bound to 
it. having regard to the general policy pur¬ 
sued by those States and the military 
preparations undertaken on their territories, 
under the direction of Soviet specialists, for 
many years past. 

“ The measures of a military nature taken 
by Turkey are not directed against any other 
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country; they constitute merely measures of 
defence based on the need of protecting the 
country and are within the limits of the 
right of self-protection recognised by inter¬ 
national law as the most essential of the 
fundamental rights of a sovereign State. 
Turkey was already taking these legitimate 
measures at a time when her admission to 
the Atlantic Pact was not yet contem¬ 
plated. Thus the attempt to establish a 
relationship between these measures and the 
entry of Turkey into the Atlantic community 
and to maintain that for this reason Turkey 
has incurred a responsibility is not supported 
by the facts. 

“ Turkey, which has assigned to herself as 
her principal objective to ensure in peace 
the progress and prosperity of her people, 
has certainly not acted under the impulsion 
of an imaginary fear in taking these military 
measures which hinder considerably the 
realisation of this objective and which. 


moreover, have imposed on her for years 
past, heavy financial burdens. The Soviet 
Government, if they examine their own con¬ 
science, will recognise that Turkey has very 
serious reasons to be anxious about her 
security. It cannot be forgotten that Turkey 
has been confronted by certain demands 
endangering both her national independence 
and her territorial integrity. 

“ In these circumstances, the Turkish 
Republic, conscious that no responsibility 
rests on her in the face of world public 
opinion for the deterioration of Turkish 
Soviet friendship, is convinced that in 
acceding to the Atlantic Pact, the aim of 
which is without any doubt the safeguard 
of general peace, she will serve not only the 
cause of her own security, but also in dis¬ 
couraging those who might nourish aggres¬ 
sive designs, that of peace and the tran¬ 
quillity of nations.” 


RK 1015/16 No. 25 

SITUATION IN TURKEY AND TURKISH EXTERNAL RELATIONS 

Sir N. Charles to Mr. Eden. (Received 3rd December) 


(No. 269. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, 25 th November, 1951. 

I shall be leaving in a few days’ time after 
two and a half years of service here and 
before doing so I would like to offer, in this 
despatch, a few comments on the important 
changes which have taken place in Turkey 
during that time and on Turkey’s relations 
both with our own Government and with 
the outside world in general. 

2. Internally the most important change 
has been the evolution of the Turkish 
regime from dictatorship to a true form of 
parliamentary Government. When I 
arrived in this country in May 1949 Presi¬ 
dent Inonii, who had been twelve years at 
the head of the State, had exhausted much 
of his prestige and popularity; and the same 
was true of the People's Republican Party, 
which had served both Inonii and Ataturk 
as the instrument of dictatorship. Although 
at that time the Opposition were becoming 
increasingly vocal, their numbers in the 
National Assembly were small and they 
were scarcely regarded as offering the basis 
of an alternative Government. Contacts 
between foreigners and members of the 
Opposition were still eyed with some sus¬ 
picion in official circles and it was unusual 
for an ambassador to go out of his way to 
meet Opposition leaders, as I did when I 


accepted an invitation to luncheon with 
M. Celal Bayar at his house near Smyrna 
in the summer of 1949. Turkish foreign 
policy at that time, though friendly towards 
ourselves and based on co-operation with 
the West, was unadventurous and somewhat 
negative. 

3. With the advent of the Democrat 
Party to power in May 1950 the Turkish 
regime changed, not so much in form, since 
the Constitution remained unaltered, but in 
spirit. The Democrat Party and the People's 
Republican Party changed places and the 
latter now found themselves in the position 
of a weak and ineffective Opposition with 
only a small fraction of the seats in the 
Assembly. At first it seemed as though the 
Democrat Government were nearly as one- 
party minded as their predecessors, and the 
bitterness of the relations between the 
parties in the aftermath of the elections did 
not augur well for the future. But as the 
Democrat Government gained in confidence 
and experience, the political atmosphere 
improved; and the Opposition has now 
come to have a recognised place in Turkey’s 
political life to a far greater extent than 
before. It is now regarded as normal that 
power should change hands from time to 
time between the parties by the workings of 
the electoral system. Though the tone of 
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political controversy is still bitter and 
violent, relations between the Opposition 
leaders have come to be socially correct and 
even outwardly friendly. The press too has 
benefited from the prevailing climate of 
freedom. Though the press laws are in 
theory rather severe and it is not uncom¬ 
mon to read of the prosecution of journalists 
for insulting the Government, the Opposi¬ 
tion press in Turkey to-day in fact enjoy 
great freedom of criticism, of which they 
take full advantage. 

4. The outbreak of religious reaction 
which followed the elections of 1950 was a 
symptom of the relaxation of discipline and 
constraint after the years of dictatorship. 
It was significant that, for the first time since 
his death, a few voices were publicly raised 
in criticism of Ataturk and his work. The 
concessions to religious opinion granted by 
the Democrats stirred up latent fanaticism, 
and a wave of iconoclastic attacks took 
place against the memorials of the founder 
of the republic. The movement has now 
swung the other way. A law has been 
passed for the protection of Ataturk's 
memory and the Ticanis and other sec¬ 
tarians have been put down with a firm 
hand. The religious revival has temporarily 
spent its force, and it seemed to me that the 
anniversary of Ataturk's death was cele¬ 
brated this year with particular fervour. 

5. Another development which I have 
noticed is the change in the position of the 
President of the Republic. Under the old 
regime President Inonii virtually directed 
the work of the Turkish Cabinet and there 
is little doubt that all major decisions were 
taken on his authority. Under the Demo¬ 
crat Party, a shift of power seems to have 
taken place from the President of the 
Republic towards the Prime Minister, and 
President Bayar seems to confine himself far 
more strictly than his predecessor to his 
constitutional role. Whether this is due to 
the great authority and prestige which 
M. Menderes enjoys in the Democrat Party 
or to deliberate policy on the part of the 
President, it is difficult to say, and I cannot 
quote definite evidence to prove that the 
change has taken place. It is rather an 
impression which I have gained, and which 
has been confirmed by my more recent 
conversations with the President, when he 
has confined himself in the main to generali¬ 
ties and has avoided political discussion. 

6. During the last two years a remarkable 
development has taken place in the Turkish 
economy, mainly owing to American aid. 
It seems as though the influence of this aid, 
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which was at first slow to produce results, 
has at last gathered impetus and is on the 
way to affecting a gradual transformation 
in the Turkish standard of life. The most 
notable improvement has so far been in 
communications where the Turkish Gov¬ 
ernment and their American advisers have 
pursued a policy of constructing as rapidly 
as possible rough but serviceable roads to 
link the main towns and open up remote 
districts. They have chosen this policy 
deliberately in preference to constructing a 
few first-class roads in the more favoured 
regions. Modern life is beginning to touch 
the Anatolian villages and with it is coming 
a gradual improvement in the prosperity of 
their inhabitants and in their awareness of 
the outside world. The introduction of 
modern methods of cultivation and greatly 
increased mechanisation is beginning to 
affect the age-long stagnation of Turkish 
agriculture, and the increase in the popula¬ 
tion (nearly 21 million in 1950 as against 
181 million five years before) is keeping 
pace with the increase in the cultivated land 
and providing the hands to work the 
machinery. The head of the American 
Mission of Aid to Turkey was recently able 
to quote impressive figures of increases in 
both agricultural and industrial production 
and prophesied that Turkey was about to 
enter an “ era of economic splendour." 
While his words perhaps convey too much, 
there is no doubt that most Turks share his 
view that their country is on the upgrade 
and that a bright economic future lies be¬ 
fore them. 

7. All this has coincided with a notable 
increase in the importance and influence of 
Turkey in international affairs. The Demo¬ 
crat Party came to power very conscious 
of the value of Turkey to the West and 
determined to play a more active role 
abroad than their predecessors. The des¬ 
patch of Turkish troops to Korea and the 
tributes paid to their bearing, Turkish 
membership of the Security Council and 
her contribution to the Council of Europe, 
have combined to inflate and flatter Turkish 
self-esteem. Above all, their confidence has 
been increased by the success of the Turkish 
Government’s application to join the 
Atlantic Pact and by Turkey's new status 
as one of the concert of Four Powers in the 
Middle East. This sense of the increasing 
importance and power of Turkey is the 
background of her recent refusal (up to date, 
at any rate) to accept incorporation in the 
Middle East Command as an alternative to 
membership of a European Command 
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under General Eisenhower. This suggestion 
Turkey considered inconsistent, first with 
her security, since the Middle East Com¬ 
mand does not yet exist and cannot there¬ 
fore in Turkish eyes take the place of 
General Eisenhower's organisation with its 
army of twelve nations, but also with the 
status and dignity of Turkey as a major 
European Power. To accept relegation to 
a Middle East Command would, so the 
Turkish Government feared, have seemed 
to their people a denial of the policy of 
westernisation on which the Turkish revolu¬ 
tion was based. 

8. The increasing power of their country 
thus makes the Turks more proud and 
intractable to deal with in any matters 
where their amour-propre is concerned. 
But the Turkish Government’s policy to 
secure the acceptance of Turkey as a major 
European Power also makes her more 
responsive towards European influence if 
she is treated as an equal. Turkey has 
resumed, though not of course in the mili¬ 
tary sense, her march towards the West 
which was arrested by the decay of the 
Ottoman organisation and power from 
17th century onwards and which began 
again with the tentative reforms and con¬ 
tacts of the mid-19th century. In this 
process Atatiirk’s revolution, although it 
adopted the cultural and material standards 
of the West, was in a sense a withdrawal. 
For a long time under Atatiirk, after the 
Ottoman empire had been shorn away, 
Turkey was concerned mainly with the 
development and consolidation of her own 
territory in Anatolia. Now that the revolu¬ 
tion has been digested, Turkey is once more 
looking outwards. The Turks feel them¬ 
selves culturally and historically far more 
a part of the West than of the East and have 
no wish to be too closely linked with their 
Arab neighbours. Turkey's insistence on 
joining the Atlantic Pact was based in the 
main of course on her need for security, 
but also to some extent on her desire to 
figure in the European community. But 
although Turkey is looking outwards, there 
are hardly any signs of a revival of Turkish 
expansionism. The Turks are still in¬ 
terested only in their own territory and 
people and there is no Turkish irredentism. 
But they are increasingly conscious of their 
growing strength and the possibilities for 
their race in the future. The abandonment 
by us of Cyprus to the Greeks would arouse 
such latent seeds of ambition as may exist. 

9. I have reported elsewhere recently the 
growth of American influence in Turkey. 


The Turks, in common with many Euro¬ 
peans, mistrust American culture and 
methods as alien to their way of life and 
the older generation at least prefers the 
older nations of the West. But like all 
Orientals who have chosen the path of 
westernisation, what impresses the Turks 
about the West is primarily its technology 
and in that field the Americans have the 
advantage. The Turks are also conscious 
that the further progress of their national 
economy and defence forces is dependent 
on outside aid. They are impressed with 
the volume of United States aid and by its 
evident results. American road and farm 
machines are everywhere to be seen and an 
increasing number of American specialists 
are scattered about the country advising on 
technical subjects. The generous scale of 
American military aid is slowly transform¬ 
ing the Turkish army into the semblance of 
a modern force, reasonably well equipped; 
and the presence in the Mediterranean of 
the powerful American 6th Fleet is an 
assurance to the Turks that in the event of 
an attack, her most potent help will come 
from that quarter. 

10. Our own position has correspondingly 
diminished. British opposition to the entry 
of Turkey into the Atlantic Pact had a very 
serious, though temporary, effect on Anglo- 
Turkish relations. Turkish opinion found 
it hard to understand why if the defence of 
the Eastern Mediterranean and the Middle 
East was one of the foundations of British 
policy, we did not attribute as much impor¬ 
tance to Turkey's views as to those of the 
lesser Powers of North-West Europe. 
Turkey’s foreign policy had for some time 
past been directed mainly toward obtaining 
an American guarantee and the Turkish 
Government were deeply disappointed when 
it was not forthcoming. They then tried 
to obtain the same advantage in a different 
way by membership of the Atlantic Pact; 
and they were consequently all the more 
bitter against us when it appeared that the 
British Government, although Turkey’s 
closest ally, were the main obstacle toward 
their obtaining it. Our arguments about 
preserving the Atlantic conception and 
restricting membership to those Powers 
which might form the basis of the future 
Atlantic community, though powerful in 
themselves, were unfortunately not of a 
nature to appeal to the Turks. 

11. The storm has now blown over and 
has perhaps done no lasting damage. But 
there is of course a deeper reason for the 
decline of our position in Turkey. The 
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Turks are impressed by power and have 
been struck by our comparative military 
and economic weakness. They have been 
still more struck by indications, of which 
Abadan was the most important, that we 
lack the strength and the will to execute 
our foreign policy. It is natural that the 
Turks should draw the conclusion that we, 
like themselves, are dependent on American 
support at home and abroad. The Turks 
are, however, conscious of the void which 
would be left by our expulsion from the 
Middle East. Although the Turkish Gov¬ 
ernment were apprehensive that we might 
use force in Persia and bring down a 
Russian intervention, they were shocked by 
the extent of our failure and its possible 
consequences. They are all the more deter¬ 
mined to stand by us in Egypt, not only 
because we are on the merits of the case in 
the right, but also because Turkey cannot, in 
the interests of her own security, afford to 
see our position in Egypt undermined. 

12. There is thus a good future for 
Anglo-Turkish relations founded in co¬ 


operation in European defence and in the 
Middle East. Our own traditional concern 
with the Middle East and the defence of the 
Black Sea Straits provides a common 
interest. The Turks want to be treated as 
one of the “ family ” and are ready to help 
us to restore our position in the Middle 
East with the Arab States, with whom they 
have for the last two years been working 
hard to improve their own relations. Much 
will, however, depend on the technique of 
handling the Turks. It will be important to 
take into consideration the fact that Turkey 
sees herself primarily as an outpost of 
Western civilisation and expects to be 
treated as an equal partner and brought 
into consultation. Turkey will not accept 
anything which she considers inconsistent 
with her status as a European Power. But, 
subject to that, we are likely to find the 
present Democrat Government more help¬ 
ful and forthright partners than their 
predecessors. 

I have, &c. 

NOEL CHARLES. 


JE 1051/461 No. 26 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN SIR W. STRANG AND THE TURKISH 

AMBASSADOR 

Egypt 


Mr. Eden to Sir R. 

(No. 413. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 29th November, 1951. 

The Turkish Ambassador, who had just 
returned from Paris, called on Sir William 
Strang on 26th November. He said that he 
had had a conversation there with the 
Turkish Foreign Minister about Egypt. 
Mr. Kopriilu thought that His Majesty's 
Government would be wise not to show too 
great eagerness for reopening discussions 
with the Egyptians. If they were allowed 
time for the facts of the situation to sink 
in, the Egyptians might well, sooner or later, 
show signs of being willing to talk. 

2. Sir William Strang told the Ambas¬ 
sador that the object of our policy was to 
reach a satisfactory agreement with Egypt. 
We could certainly not agree to talk until 


Stevenson (Cairo) 

the Egyptians had called off the measures 
they were taking against our forces in the 
Canal Zone and suspended their campaign 
of misrepresentation in the press. Mean 
time we were determined to maintain our 
position in the Canal Zone. We had no 
desire to be provocative, but, as we had just 
informed the Turkish Government, we were 
reapplying restrictions on the movement of 
oil on an intermittent basis. This would not 
only give our troops a measure of relief 
from duty but would show the Egyptians 
that we had a weapon in our hands. 

3. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Representatives in 
Washington. Paris and Ankara. 

I am. &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 
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RK 1019/2 No. 27 

PEOPLE S REPUBLICAN PARTY CONGRESS, 27th 30th NOVEMBER, 1951 

Mr. Scott Fox to Mr. Eden. (Received 8th December) 


(No. 280) Ankara, 

Sir, 4th December, 1951. 

With reference to Sir Noel Charles’ 
despatch No. 185 of 7th July, 1950, I have 
the honour to inform you that the Ninth 
General Congress of the People's Republi¬ 
can Party was held in Ankara from 27th 
to 30th November, 1951. 

2. In his opening speech the party chair¬ 
man, ex-President Inonii, complained that 
the Government, who lacked the true spirit 
of democracy, were still carrying on negotia¬ 
tions about Turkey’s role in the Atlantic 
Pact and the Middle East Command with¬ 
out consulting the Assembly or the Oppo¬ 
sition. M. Inonii made it clear, however, 
that he strongly supported the establishment 
of defence arrangements for the Middle 
East, and that he hoped that Arab statesmen 
would realise the necessity of co-operating. 
First of all, however, Turkey must be 
admitted to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation as a member with equal rights. 
If aggression took place in the Middle East, 
Turkey would be involved immediately, and 
she had the right to demand from the United 
States an assurance that she would not fight 
alone in this theatre. 

3. After M. Indnii’s speech, which was 
hailed in the P.R.P. press as a light illu¬ 
minating the dark confusion of the Govern¬ 
ment’s foreign policy as seen in official 
statements, M. Kasim Giilek, the secretary- 
general of the party, read the report of the 
Executive Committee. The report stressed 
the difficulties which the Government had 
created for the P.R.P. during the past year, 
in particular their seizure by legislation of 
the “Halkevis” and other properties 
formerly owned by the P.R.P. (Sir Noel 
Charles’ despatch No. 196 of 14th August). 
Most of these properties had already been 
relinquished and now only the premises of 
the party newspaper Ulus and three or 
four plots of land remained in the hands of 
the P.R.P. The party funds at present 
amounted to about half a million liras, 
which the committee thought should be 
devoted to the running of Ulus; they 
attached great importance to the party press 
and a major P.R.P. newspaper would soon 
be started in Istanbul. M. Giilek added that 
it was impossible to foresee what liabilities 
the party might have to meet soon; for 
example, the Government might demand the 


restitution of funds allotted by the Treasury 
for the upkeep of the Halkevis in the past. 
However, the P.R.P. was still very much 
alive, and had polled a higher proportion of 
the votes in the by-elections of September 
1951 than in the general elections of May 
1950. 

4. Criticism of the Executive Committee 
was vigorous, but not constructive. Dele¬ 
gates complained vaguely of the running of 
Ulus, of inadequate preparation for the 
September by-elections and of the party's 
failure to profit from past mistakes. The 
congress issued a trite proclamation calling 
for respect for the Constitution, the preser¬ 
vation of the Kemalist reforms and the 
development of democracy. A proposal to 
limit the powers of the chairman and the 
committee was defeated, but a motion pro¬ 
viding that candidates for general elections 
should henceforth be chosen, not by the 
Central Committee, but by the party's 
regional organisations, was accepted. This 
change is one of the first signs that the 
P.R.P. are learning from their opponents' 
practice and their own mistakes. Its ready 
acceptance by the Congress is probably due 
to the feeling that the P.R.P. would have 
done better in the by-elections if so many of 
their candidates had not been unpopular 
ministers in former P.R.P. Governments (see 
paragraph 5 of Sir Noel Charles’ despatch 
No. 219 of 21st September). 

5. At the end of the congress, M. Inonii 
was unanimously re-elected chairman of the 
party. At one time it was thought that the 
post of secretary-general would be closely 
contested by M. Giilek and M. Semsettin 
Giinaltay, the last P.R.P. Prime Minister, 
who was known to have the support of 
M. Inonii and the die-hards. But 
M. Giilek's popularity with the provincial 
delegate’s soon became so evident that the 
other candidates, "withdrew, and he was re¬ 
elected by 642 out of 687 votes. 

6. Although the P.R.P. has lost most of its 
former wealth during the past year, it has 
managed to survive as a powerful organisa¬ 
tion, and the support which it commands 
in the country is no less than at the time of 
its defeat in the general elections of 1950. 
But it has no effective programme, and the 
chief hope of its leaders seems to be that 
they will be able to exploit the Govern¬ 
ment's mistakes and recover power in the 
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same way as they lost it, on the votes of a 
dissatisfied electorate. Many of the party's 
played-out die-hards are retiring or being 
forced into the background, and the recent 
congress was informed by a more liberal 
atmosphere than in the past, when Inonu's 
authority was far-reaching and supreme. 
For the future, much will depend on 
M. Gulek and his associates; if they can 
match their zeal with greater political inspi¬ 


ration, the P.R.P. may be able to challenge 
the Government on its own merits rather 
than bv the latter's default. 

7. I am sending a copy of this despatch to 
the head of the British Middle East Office 
and to His Majesty's Consul-General in 
Istanbul. 

I have. &c. 

DAVID SCOTT FOX. 


RK 1018/6 No. 28 

COMMUNISM IN TURKEY 

Mr. Scott Fox to Mr. Eden. ( Received 10 th December) 


(No. 282. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, 4th December, 1951. 

In his Top Secret letter 595/4/47G of 
9tn December, 1947, Sir David Kelly 
reviewed the state of the Communist Party 
and communism in Turkey. Although 
there have been few major changes in the 
situation since then, I propose in this 
despatch to try to summarise once again the 
information at our disposal and to try to 
bring it up to date. 

2. The fact that so little material is 
available on the subject is due at least in 
some measure to the effectiveness of Turkish 
methods in dealing with this problem. 
Communism in Turkey has been under¬ 
ground for twenty-five years, although there 
was no mention of communism by name 
anywhere in either the Constitution or the 
Penal Code; but the latter, as amended by 
Law No. 5435 of 10th June. 1949, prohibited 
organisations with aims ranging from 
ordinary subversion to taking control of or 
suppressing any particular social class, or 
even “ weakening national feeling in the 
country.” Another article of the code laid 
down punishments for anyone publishing 
articles or making propaganda in favour of 
such organisations. These laws were 
directed not only against communism, but 
also, and to an equal extent, against Right- 
wing and religious reaction. As reported in 
Ankara despatch No. 152 of 29th June, 
1949, the passing of Law No. 5435 gave rise 
to apprehension as to the manner in which 
it might be used by an unscrupulous 
Government, but there is no evidence that 
unjustifiable use has so far been made of it. 
There is a considerable body of opinion in 
Turkey which considers that these legal pro¬ 
visions are inadequate in present-day con¬ 
ditions. To meet these criticisms, the 


Government recently tabled a draft Bill 
more specifically directed against com¬ 
munism and providing for more severe 
penalties. This Bill would have amended 
the relevant article of the Penal Code to 
read as follows; “Whoever attempts to 
form, under whatever nature or of whatever 
character, organises and leads or inspires 
the formation of associations with the aim 
of establishing the domination of a social 
class over other social classes or of suppress¬ 
ing by force partly or entirely a social class, 
or of eliminating by force economic or 
social trends established in this country, will 
be sentenced to penalties ranging from eight 
to fifteen years' hard labour.” Even this, 
however, did not go far enough to satisfy all 
sections of the Democrat Party, and a body 
of over 100 Deputies, headed by M. Sevkat 
Mocan, who is making a name for himself 
as an implacable enemy of communism, 
proposed a Bill providing for the death 
penalty for the leaders of Communist 
organisations. They also demanded the 
suppression of the words “ by force,” 
arguing that no Communist Party would 
admit that it intended to achieve its aims 
by force, and that Communists would 
therefore escape through this loophole in the 
law. Rather surprisingly the Government, 
sensing the strength of opinion in the 
National Assembly, executed a volte face, 
and the Prime Minister intervened in the 
debate to say the Government accepted the 
suppression of the words “ by force.” He 
did not believe, as some Deputies had 
claimed, that if these words were left out, 
the law would threaten any political party 
in Turkey aiming at social justice. Force 
and violence were not the essential pre¬ 
liminaries of communism, they came after¬ 
wards. If violence were made the test of 
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communism, it would be impossible to 
punish a single Communist. As for other 
political parties, they had no reason to fear. 
Since their advent to power, the Democrat 
Party had never used the law to undermine 
freedom. 

3. After this intervention by the Prime 
Minister, the Bill was sent back to the 
Justice Committee of the National Assembly 
for the suppression of the words “ by force.” 
Wnen it was returned, not only had this 
been done, but a clause had been added to 
the effect that the leaders of Communist 
associations would be punishable by 
death.” This amendment also was accepted 
by the Government and the Bill was finally 
passed on 3rd December. A copy(') of the 
text of articles 141 and 142 or the Penal 
Code, as amended by the new law', is en¬ 
closed in this despatch. 

4. The Turkish police and frontier 
authorities are particularly vigilant for signs 
of Communist activity, and the Security 
Police seem to have an efficient system for 
infiltrating into any group which they sus¬ 
pect of subversive intentions. Contacts 
with members of Soviet and satellite 
missions are very carefully watched, and 
little effort is made to hide the fact that close 
surveillance is exercised on the movements 
of the officials themselves. There thus 
seems to be little likelihood that any con¬ 
siderable Communist organisation could be 
built up inside Turkey at present without 
attracting the attention of the authorities. 

5. The Turkish courts, while applying 
the law in its full rigour in proven cases, 
have shown reluctance to convict persons 
against whom evidence of genuinely subver¬ 
sive intentions, or of spreading propaganda 
of a subversive kind, is lacking. This in¬ 
sistence on really valid evidence, together 
with the vigour displayed by the courts in 
upholding their own independence and 
integrity, has recently been particularly 
valuable in checking a tendency among 
Turkish politicians to fling indiscriminate 
accusations of extreme Left-wing views at 
their opponents and personal enemies; and 
the resulting altercations, strongly remi¬ 
niscent of Senator McCarthy's witch-hunts 
in the United States, have so far been con¬ 
fined to the gossips and interested organs of 
the press. It has also served to protect those 
who, while expressing Left-wing opinions, 
do not advocate subversive methods. 

6. There is, however, one element in the 
Turkish judicial system, as it applies to the 
Communists, which is not in accordance 


with normal Western standards of justice: 
the fact that, once prima facie evidence of 
an offence against the security of the State 
has been presented, such cases are handed 
over from the civil to the military courts. 
These latter courts apply the same code of 
law as the civil courts in cases involving 
civilians. They do, however, tend to show 
greater severity; and, in that the judges 
must have less experience of dealing 
with non-military cases, the possibility of 
miscarriages of justice cannot be over¬ 
looked. Under the present Government’s 
*’ democratisation programme ” one of the 
points marked out for future attention is the 
transfer of responsibility for trying all such 
cases, in which civilians are involved, from 
the military to the civil authorities. In the 
present climate of public opinion, however, 
the Government are not likely to be in any 
hurry to introduce a measure which smacks 
of leniency towards the Communists. 

7. Whilst, therefore, the State possesses 
wide powers which are capable of being 
abused, they have hitherto been used with 
moderation. Since the round-up reported 
in Sir David Kelly’s despatch No. 600 of 
20th December, 1946, there have been 
sporadic reports of arrests of Communists 
and Communist sympathisers. In May 1950 
action was taken against a Communist 
group said to be centred in Ankara, with 
branches in Istanbul, Erzurum and Adana. 
In January of this year 200 persons were 
questioned in Istanbul and Ankara, and fifty 
were detained for investigation on charges 
of being either Communists or religious 
reactionaries. So far as I am aware, nothing 
startling emerged from any of the subse¬ 
quent trials, which involved about twenty 
alleged Communists. A round-up which 
has just taken place has apparently pro¬ 
duced more interesting results. The nine 
persons so far arrested, who have been com¬ 
mitted for trial by a military tribunal, were 
apparently the would-be founders of the 
“ Communist Party of the new Turkey,” led 
by Fuat Baraner and Tevfik Ilmen, who, 
like most of the accused, have previous 
police records for clandestine Communist 
activity. They had apparently had time for 
little more than the compilation of a party 
programme, which, if the press is to be 
believed, states as the aim of their policy the 
incorporation of Turkey as three “ indepen¬ 
dent ” republics in the U.S.S.R. Their 
organisation is said to have been organised 
on a cell basis, the Turkish vilayets being 
grouped into regions for this purpose, the 


(’) Not printed. 
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organisation in each region being indepen¬ 
dent of the rest. 

8. The revelation of this conspiracy came 
at a fortunate moment for the promoters of 
the new draft Bill on communism. The 
National Assembly went into secret session 
on the subject on 19th November, when 
M. Naci Perkel, the Director-General of the 
National Security Inspectorate (in effect the 
Turkish Secret Service), was called upon to 
give evidence. He is said to have told the 
Assembly that, while up to now there had 
been evidence from time to time of sporadic 
and disorganised Communist activity, for 
the first time an organised movement had 
now been discovered which was definitely 
in touch with the Soviets. 

9. The acknowledged leaders of Turkish 
communism have had little better luck than 
the unknowns mentioned in paragraph 7. 
Of the leading Communists and feHow 
travellers mentioned in paragraph 4 of 
Sir David Kelly’s letter under reference, 
Sabahettin Ali was murdered in 1948 in 
obscure circumstances; Nazim Hikmet has 
escaped through the Iron Curtain (see 
Ankara Chancery's letter 2191/5/51 of 
26th June to Southern Department) and now 
harangues Bulgarian Turks on the benefits 
of their present lot under Communist 
regimes; while Zekeriya Sertel, former 
editor of the defunct crypto-Communist 
newspaper Tan, is being sought in con¬ 
nexion with the latest arrests, and is also 
suspected of having escaped abroad. Of the 
suspected fellow-travellers mentioned in 
paragraph 8 of the letter under reference, 
Arslan Humnaraci attended the last meeting 
of Communist Youth at Prague, calling him¬ 
self the Turkish representative, and has now 
been deprived of his Turkish nationality, 
together with three of his colleagues at 
Prague. As for the rest, the known Com¬ 
munists are for the most part under lock 
and key, or rigid surveillance, while the 
doubtful cases have either passed out of 
sight or, sensing that times are not pro¬ 
pitious, are keeping quiet. 

10. It would be surprising if, in these 
circumstances, any Left-wing press had 
survived. In 1950 three periodicals were 
still appearing which, although subjected to 
close police control, which occasionally 
resulted in the confiscation or buying-up of 
whole issues, still put across pallid versions 
of the Moscow line. These were Nuh’un 
Gemisi (“ Noah's Ark ”), a fellow-travelling 
publication; Gerqek, run by the son of Esst 
Adil Miistecabi, a Left-wing Socialist long 
suspected of flirting with the Communists 
(see Ankara despatch No. 281 of 18th 


October, 1950); and Baris (“Peace”), the 
organ of the Peace Lovers’ Union. Of these 
only the first survives, and appears with 
extreme irregularity. All were run by 
former associates of Sefik Husnu Devmer, 
long regarded as the leading Turkish Com¬ 
munist, who was released from prison under 
last year’s amnesty, and lives now under 
police surveillance. Nuh’un Gemisi con¬ 
tinues to attack American policy and activi¬ 
ties in Turkey as imperialist and the Western 
Powers as “ warmongering ”; but only the 
healthy insistence of the press on the right 
of publication, rather than any climate of 
opinion favourable to it, allows this paper 
to keep going. The emigre organisation, 
centred in Paris, known as the “ Jeunes 
Turcs Progressistes,” has made attempts to 
get Cominform-type propaganda into the 
country, but has not had very much success. 
Rather more attention has been attracted by 
the “ Turkish Association of the Friends of 
Peace,” a fellow-travelling organisation 
which supports Soviet peace propaganda. 
The leaders were prosecuted (and acquitted) 
last summer, and for the present the organ¬ 
isation seems to have been suppressed. Its 
president, a woman professor, called Behici 
Boran. was arrested in the last round-up. 

11. Most of the propaganda seems to be 
directed towards the intelligentsia rather 
than the Turkish workers, who. on the 
whole, owing to their lack of education and 
political consciousness, as well as their 
strong nationalism, offer an unpromising 
field, though occasional reports are received 
of Communist activities in industrial centres 
like Zonguldak. Mr. Sulzberger, of the 
New York Times, told the press when he 
was in Turkey last year, that there were 
about 5.000 Communists in Turkish intel¬ 
lectual circles. This was certainly an 
exaggeration; but it is probably true that 
there are fellow-travelling elements in 
Turkish intellectual circles and in the 
universities of Ankara and Istanbul in par¬ 
ticular. This is on the whole supported by 
the evidence of the arrests which are made 
from time to time, the victims being usually 
of a comparatively high standard of educa¬ 
tion and sometimes connected with one or 
other of the universities. Left-wing ele¬ 
ments probably exist also among the staffs 
of the village rural institutes. These excel¬ 
lent foundations are said to be hampered in 
their work by fear of being considered too 
“ progressive ” and incurring denunciation 
by the reactionary village elders. 

12. In the absence of any active Com¬ 
munist organisations in Turkey, the main 
role of the Soviet and satellite missions 
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seems to be the collection of information. 
Certainly they appear to be conducting little 
direct propaganda at present. The Russian 
Ambassador, Lavrichtchev, who arrived 
here in 1948, is a representative, unimagin¬ 
ative type of Soviet official, whose sole indis¬ 
cretion has been to boast on one occasion in 
public of what the Red Army could do to 
Turkey if given the chance. In spite of all 
efforts by the Turkish police to obtain 
evidence, there are no signs, so far as I am 
aware, that Communist activity in Turkey 
is directed by the Soviet Embassy; although 
from time to time the press has reported 
attempts by Turkish Communists to contact 
them. Almost all the satellite Legations 
have had complete changes of staff in the 
last few years, and are now headed by fully 
communised officials who, apart from 
occasional trips round Anatolia which 
receive embarrassing attention from the 
press, appear to do very little to earn their 
keep. The Yugoslavs, who at one time used 
their Moslem officials to some effect in pene¬ 
trating various strata of Turkish life, pre¬ 
sumably with the aim of getting information 
for the Cominform, are now moving freely 
in Western diplomatic circles here, and have 
nothing to do with their former satellite 
cronies. 


13. Thus the evidence points to the con¬ 
clusion that, deprived of their leaders, 
harried by the police and their informers, 
cut off from direct Soviet help and 
encouragement, and inhibited by a climate 
of public opinion increasingly hostile to any¬ 
thing bearing the taint of Moscow, the 
handful of active Turkish Communists who 
remain at large have very little chance of 
making any progress with the organisation 
of an integrated Turkish Communist Party. 
The police may, and do, leave known Com¬ 
munists at large who, by their movements 
and contacts, may afford an indication of 
other and unknown sectors of disaffection; 
but once all has been learnt that is to be 
learnt about their activities, they are quickly 
rounded up and put out of harm's way. But 
while they have no links to bind them in a 
sense of oiganisation and fellowship, such 
Communist sympathisers as there are could 
only work, in conditions of extreme danger 
and difficulty, in small isolated groups, and 
without direct guidance from any central 
source. So far as can be seen, there is little 
likelihood of any change in this situation for 
some time to come. 

14. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Ambassador in Moscow. 

I have, &c. 

DAVID SCOTT FOX. 


WK 1022/1 No. 29 

TURKEYS FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Sir A. Helm to Mr. Eden. (Received 5tli January, 1952) 


(No. 299) Ankara, 

Sir, 27th December, 1951. 

With reference to my telegram No. 594 
of the 22nd December, I have the honour to 
inform you that the Turkish Foreign 
Minister, M. Kopriilii, reviewed Turkey’s 
foreign relations in a speech to the National 
Assembly on the 19th December. 

2. Recalling his recent speech to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in 
Paris, M. Kopriilu said that although only 
the simple-minded could believe that the 
present session of the United Nations would 
solve the world’s problems, it was equally 
wrong to describe the United Nations as a 
useless organisation. It provided unique 
opportunities for useful contacts and dis¬ 
cussions, and in spite of all difficulties it 
had succeeded in halting aggression in 
Korea. Turkey would remain loyal to it 
and work for its strengthening with patience 


and faith. M. Kopriilu added that his con¬ 
tacts in Paris with the British, American 
and French Foreign Ministers had con¬ 
vinced him that Turkey’s relations with 
those three countries would continue to be 
conducted in a spirit of co-operation and 
mutual confidence. 

3. M. Kopriilu then explained the delay 
in Turkey's admission to the Atlantic Pact. 
Great Britain, Norway and Denmark had 
already completed the necessary formali¬ 
ties; and any delay in the case of other 
member States was oniy for constitutional 
reasons. There was no doubt that Turkey 
would take the place in the pact which 
accorded best with her own interests and 
those of the organisation as a whole. The 
other powers concerned were aware of 
Turkey's views on this; and he could assure 
the Assembly that no decision on Turkey 
would be taken without Turkey's consent 
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4. After dismissing the arguments con¬ 
tained in the recent Soviet protests against 
the establishment of a Middle East Com¬ 
mand, M. Kopriilii spoke at length—and 
in a manner which showed that he was 
answering criticism—of the nature and aims 
of the projected command. He referred to 
the quadripartite approaches to Egypt and 
the other States of the Middle East, blamed 
Egypt for rejecting the proposals without 
study and for indulging in anti-Turkish 
demonstrations, and emphasised that there 
was no question of “ imposing ” anything 
on the Middle Eastern countries, whose 
sovereignty and independence would not be 
affected by the proposed command arrange¬ 
ments. The Middle East formed Turkey’s 
southern flank and the security of the 
Middle Eastern countries was the common 
interest of Turkey and themselves. Some 
people had thought that there was a certain 
connexion between Turkey's admission to 
the Atlantic Pact and the establishment of 
a Middle East Command. The two ques¬ 
tions were quite separate; the Atlantic Pact 
was a defence organisation with contractual 
obligations already in force, whereas the 
Middle East Command was still a project 
without any contractual basis. Turkey 
would first take her place in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation on terms of 
equality with the other members and after 
that would deal separately with the ques¬ 
tion of the Middle East Command, in co¬ 
operation with the American, British and 
French Governments. 

5. Resuming Turkey’s relations with 
individual countries, M. Kopriilii said that 
the Turkish Government regarded the 
recent coup d'Etat in Syria as an internal 
affair and were anxious to continue their 
friendly relations with the new regime. 
They also entertained the friendliest feelings 
towards their neighbour Persia, and were 
sorry to see that in spite of Turkey’s 
moderating advice to both sides, the differ¬ 
ence between Persia and Great Britain had 
not yet been settled. Soviet Russia was 
waging a war of nerves on Turkey, but 
there was nothing new in this: Turkey's 
nerves were strong and her conscience clear. 

6. Turning to Turkey's relations with 
Bulgaria, M. Kopriilii explained why the 
frontier had been closed (Sir Noel Charles’s 
despatch No. 265 of the 20th November) 
and added that the Turkish authorities had 
none the less offered, out of humanitarian 
motives, to receive 1,500 emigrants who had 
been waiting to cross into Turkey when 
traffic was stopped. The Bulgarian authori¬ 


ties had refused, declaring that they would 
now stop the emigration and admitting in 
their reply that the exodus of their Turkish 
population had endangered their economy. 
Here was the measure of Bulgarian ill-will 
and the evidence had been sent to the 
United Nations. 

7. With the peace-loving nations of the 
West, Turkey's relations were excellent. 
The Government hoped to see Western 
Germany take her proper place in the Euro¬ 
pean community, and they intended to 
establish a legation in Portugal, soon to be 
a fellow member in the Atlantic Pact. They 
were developing the practice of close and 
continuous contacts with Turkey's allies, 
Great Britain and France, and with the 
United States, which would lead to an 
identity of views on all problems of com¬ 
mon interest. 

8. At this point, M. Kopriilii launched a 
panegyric of Turkish-American friendship 
and gave detailed figures of all forms of 
American aid to Turkey, the sum of which 
amounted so far to the equivalent of 
£T. 1,176 million. 

9. After friendly references to Italy, 
Yugoslavia, Spain, India, Pakistan, Afghan¬ 
istan, Japan, Indonesia and the new State 
of Libya, the Foreign Minister warned the 
Assembly not to be too optimistic on the 
outcome of the present truce talks in Korea, 
and concluded with a reaffirmation of 
Turkey's devotion to the principles on which 
the United Nations Organisation had been 
built. 

10. On behalf of the P.R.P. Opposition, 
M. Faik Ahmet Barutpu expressed his 
agreement with the Government's foreign 
policy and hoped that they would maintain 
their new practice of discussing it with the 
Opposition and in the Assembly. He 
thanked the Foreign Minister for his assur¬ 
ance that Turkey’s admission to the Atlantic 
Pact had not been conditional on her 
association with the Middle East Command, 
and urged the Government not to under¬ 
take any commitment without first obtain¬ 
ing the consent of the Assembly. 

11. The press in general has welcomed 
the evidence of agreement between the 
Government and the Opposition on foreign 
policy, and considers M. Kopriilii's state¬ 
ment to have dispelled the worst suspicions 
about Turkey’s admission to the Atlantic 
Pact and her participation in the Middle 
East Command: his assurances on this 
point are generally interpreted as meaning 
that Turkey will come under S.H.A.P.E. 
Opposition commentators, however, are 
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still criticising the Middle East Command 
proposals, generally on the grounds that 
they were presented too hastily to Egypt, 
that their main aim was to solve Anglo- 
Egyptian difficulties and that they have 
therefore ended in complete failure. The 
National Party newspaper points out that 
the presentation of the Middle East Com¬ 
mand proposals, far from helping to secure 
Turkey's southern flank, has up to now 
earned her nothing but ill-will in the Middle 
East; and adds that the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment should never have allowed themselves 


to be persuaded into association with so 
ill-timed an approach. There is no doubt 
that some suspicion persists, in spite of 
M. Kopriilii's clear statement; and there 
can now be little doubt that a considerable 
measure of integration in S.H.A.P.E. will be 
resolutely pressed alike by Turkish public 
opinion and by the Turkish Government. 

12. Iam sending a copy of this despatch 
to the head of the British Middle East 
Office. 

I have, &c. 

A. K. HELM. 
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APPENDIX 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

* 

RK 1012/2 No. 30 

LEADING PERSONALITIES IN TURKEY 

Sir N. Charles to Mr. Morrison. ( Received 29 th October) 


(No. 237. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, 22nd October, 1951. 

With reference to my despatch No. 312 
of 13th November, 1950, I have the honour 
to transmit to you herewith my report for 
1951 on the leading personalities in Turkey. 

1 have, &c. 

NOEL CHARLES. 


Enclosure in No. 30 

Leading Personalities in Turkey 

Index 

1. A^ikalin, Cevai. 

2. Adalan, Sevket. 

3. Adivar, Dr. Adnan. 

4. Adivar, Mine. Halide Edip. 

5. Agaoglu, Samet. 

6. A£aoglu, Sureyya, Mile. 

7. Akaygen, Mehmet Enis. 

8. Akdur, Faik Zihni. 

9. Aksal, Ismail Ru$tij. 

10. Aksalur, Izzet, General. 

11. Aksan, Re§at. 

12. A1 tin can, Sadik, Vice-Admiral. 

13. Alyot, Halim, l)r. 

14. Aras, Dr. Tevfik Rii§tu. 

15. Atay, Falih Kifki. 

16. H. A. H. Atlienagoras I. 

17. Avan, Halil. 

18. Baban, Cihat. 

19. Banguoglu, Tahsin. 

20. Baransel, Nurettin, General. 

21. Barlas, Cemil Sait. 

22. Barutqu, Faik Ahmet. 

23. Barman, Avni. 

24. Bayar, Celal. 

25. Bavdur, Hiiseyin Ragip. 

26. Rayur, Yusuf Hikinet. 

27. Beie, Refet, General. 

28. Helen, Fahri, General. 

29. Belger, Nihat Rc§ad, Professor Dr. 
80. BolCikbftfi, Osman. 

31. Buryak, Rifki Salim. 

32. Biirge, Fazil Serafettin. 

33. Cakmak, $efik. General. 

34. Carim, Fuat. 

85. Cebesoy, Ali Fuat, General. 

36. Devrin, §inasi. 

87. Deymer, $efik Hiisnii. 

**18. Dicleli, Vedat. 

39. Dogrul, Omer Riza. 

40. Ebuzziya, Ziyad. 

41. Egeli, Yusef, General. 

42. Egriboz, Nihat. 

43. Erpin, Sait Naci. 

44. Erim, Nihut. 

45. Erkin, Feridun Cemal. 

46. Earner, Ahmet Siikrii. 
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47. Ete, Muhlis. 

48. Etili, Ziya Gevher. 

49. Fenik, Miimtaz Faik. 

50. Gedik, Hakki. 

51. Gokay, Fahrettin Kerim. 

52. Goker, Muzaffer. 

53. Goksenin, Muzaffer, General. 

54. Giilek, Kasim. 

55. Giinaltay, Semsettin. 

56. Guriev, $ahap, General. 

57. Hikmet, Nazim. 

58. Hozar, Faik Hiiseyin. 

59. Ilkin, Nedim Veysel. 

60. lleri, Tevfik. 

61. luce, Refik, fjevket. 

62. Inonii, Isinet, General. 

63. Innak. Sadi, Dr. 

(54. Kanatli, »Sulo*u. Lieutenant-General. 

65. Kapani, Osman. 

66. Karaosmanoglu, Fevzi Liitfi. 

67. Karaosmanoglu, Yakub Kadri. 

68. Kentli, Mustafa, Dr. 

69. Kirdar, Lutfi. 

70. Kopriilii, Kemal. 

71. Kopriilii, Melunet Fuat. 

72. Koral, Rid van, Vice-Admiral. 

73. Koraltan, Refik. 

74. Koymen, Hulusi. 

75. Kurtbek, Seyfi. 

76. Mcnderes, Adnan. 

77. Menemeneioglu, Numan. 

78. Met-o, Rnif. 

79. Mustecapioglu, Esat Adil. 

80. Nadi, Nadir. 

81. Nasufiioglu, Riikneddin. 

82. Okan, Zekai, General. 

83. Okinen, Miimtaz. 

84. Okmon, Nedim. 

85. Oral, Cavit. 

86. Orbay, Hiiseyin Rauf. 

87. Orgiin, Ilisan, General. 

88. Ozalp, Kazim, General. 

89. Ozdeniz, Necati. Vice-Admiral. 

90. Ozdes, Rifat, Admiral. 

91. Ozsan, Nuri. 

92. Ozyoruk, Halil. 

93. Poiatkan, Hasan. 

94. Rizan, Bnsri Kadri. 

95. Sadak. Necmettin. 

96. Snka, Hasan. 

97. Saracoglu. $iikrii. 

98. Sarper, Selim Rauf. 

99. Satir, Dr. Kemal. 

100. Sertel, Sabiha. 

101. Sertel, Zekeriva. 

102. Simavi, Sedat. 

103. Sipahi, Emin Ali. 

104. Sirer, Re^at §emsettin. 

105. Sumer, Nurullah Esat. 

106. Sunter, Faruk. 

107. Tanriover, Hamdullah Suphi. 

108. Taray, Cemal Hiisnii. 

109. Talent, Kazim. 

110. Togav, Hulusi Fuat. 

111. Torehan, Habib Edip. 
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112. Tozan, Satvet Liitfi. 

113. Tugsavul, Muzaffer, General. 

114. Tunabovlu, Ismail Hakki, Lieutenaut-General. 

115. Uqaner, Fevzi, General. 

116. Unaydin, Ru§en Ejjref. 

117. Crgiiplii, Suat Hayri. 

118. Cstundag, Ekrem Hayri, Dr. 

119. Yelibe§e, Ziihtu. 

120. Tallin, Hiiseyin Cahit. 

121. Yalrnan, Alirnet Emin. 

122. Yamut, Xuri, General. 

123. Yucel, Hasan Ali. 

124. Zamangil, Cahit. 

12.7. Zeytinoglu, Kemal. 

126. Zorlu, Fat in Rii$tu. 


1. Aqkalin, Cevat 

Born 1898; studied at Galatasaray and graduated 
at Law Faculty of Geneva 1921. Acted as secre¬ 
tary to Financial and Economic Commission at 
Treaty of Lausanne 1923. In 1924 secretary in 
Warsaw. 1925 assistant to Chief Legal xVdviser at 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 1926 sent as I^egal 
Adviser to Afghan Government. 1928 charge 
d‘affaires in Prague. 1930 counsellor at Tehran. 
1931 transferred to Moscow. 1933 head of Second 
Department at Ministry for Foreign Affairs. In 1935 
Director-General of First Department. 1936 attended 
Montreux Conference. Given the rank of minister 
in February 1938. Sent to Antioch as Turkish High 
Commissioner in the Hatay prior to its incorporation 
in the Turkish State. Became deputy Secretary- 
General of the Ministry in 1939. Accompanied 
M. Saracoglu to Moscow in Sep tern ber-October 1939 
and made contacts with Allied Commanders-in-chief 
in Angora in October, and in 1940 at Aleppo and 
Haifa in company with members of the Turkish 
General Staff. In June 1941 went to Berlin to 
exchange ratifications of Turco-German Treaty of 
Friendship signed at Angora on 18th June, 1941. 
Appointed Turkish Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. in 
July 1942. In July 1943 recalled to Ankara to 
become Secretary-General of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. Was head of the Turkish Economic 
Mission which went to London in February 1945. 

Appointed Turkish Ambassador to London in 
October 1945. 

M. A<;ikalin is one of Turkey's most experienced 
and intelligent diplomatists but is considerably 
handicapped by his deafness, which has not, however, 
prevented him from becoming thoroughly proficient 
in the English language. Although it was rumoured 
after the elections of May 1950 that M. Apikalin’s 
position with the new Democrat Government was 
not too secure, he evidently enjoys the full confi¬ 
dence of the present Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
and in September 1951 it was announced that he 
was to be recalled from London for a second spell 
as Secretary-General. He showed remarkable per¬ 
tinacity in presenting Turkey’s case for admission 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 

His wife is a sister of the former wife of Atatiirk 
and they have, in comparison with other official 
Turks, substantial private means. 

2. Adalan. Sevket 

Bom about 1896. M. Adalan has been a member 
of the Republican Party for a long time. He was 
well-known to business circles in Istanbul in 1942 
when lie was head of the Financial Department of 
the Municipality. As such, he played a prominent 
part in assessing the levy on wealth. He later 
became the Chief Inspector in the Ministry of 
Finance. A friend of the former Prime Minister. 
Siikrii Saraco&lu, in lfM7 he became Minister of 
Customs and Monopolies, in June 1948 Minister of 


Finance and in January 1949 Minister for Public 
Works in the Giinaltay Cabinet. Formerly Deputy 
for Izmir, he was defeated in the 1950 general 
elections. He is difficult to meet and socially 
retiring, as he speaks Turkish only. 

3. Adivar, Dr. Adnan 

Born at Gelibolu in 1882 and educated at the 
Istanbul Medical Faculty, he became prominent at 
the beginning of the War of Independence, and was 
Minister of the Interior, acting Foreign Minister, and 
President of the Grand National Assembly in the 
early days of the Republic. In 1926, after a quarrel 
with Atatiirk, he left Turkey with his wife. Halide 
Edip (q.v.) and spent several years pursuing his 
historical interests, mainly in England and France. 
He returned to Turkey just before the death of 
Atatiirk, was on good terms with President Inonu, 
and in 1946 was elected Independent Deputy for 
Istanbul. In 1950 lie failed to get the support of 
either the Democrat or Republican Party and did not 
stand for re-election. 

He is chairman of the special commission which 
is publishing the Encyclopedia of Islam in Turkish 
and he occasionally writes political articles in the 
Istanbul press. He was aptly described by 
Armstrong in “ Grey Wolf ” as a “ capricious and 
emotional spinster.” He speaks English, French 
and German. 

4. Adivar, Mme. Halide Edip 

Born in 1886 of Donnie parentage, and educated 
at the American Girls’ College in Istanbul. She 
was already well known in Turkish political life 
in the days of the C.U.P., and at the beginning of 
the War of Independence she toured Anatolia 
addressing the troops. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to influence Atatiirk she quarrelled with him 
and left Turkey with her second husband, Adnan 
(q.v.) in 1926. On her return, after several years 
of travel in Europe, she became Professor of English 
at Istanbul University and took no further part in 
political life until in 1950 she was elected Indepen¬ 
dent Deputy for Izmir with Democrat support. 

She is well known as a writer of novels, some of 
which have been translated into English, and she 
is still a very important figure in the intellectual 
world in Turkey. She has an acute brain but is 
usually swayed by her emotions. She is well dis¬ 
posed to the British but even more so to the 
Americans. She speaks English and French verv 
well. 

5. Agaoglu, Samet 

Bora in 1909, his family are Azerbaijani Turks. 
He is a brother of Mile. Siireyya Agaoglu (q.v,) 
and a son of the late Ahmet Agaoglu, once an 
influential Deputy who, together with M. Fethi 
Okyar. started the Free Party in the late ’20s. 
Samet’s career began at the Ministry of Commerce, 
where be held several appointments as head of 
department. He left the Ministry to join the Demo¬ 
crat Party and by 1949 was a member of the Party’s 
Administrative Council. Elected Democrat Deputy 
for Manisa in 1950, he was appointed Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of State soon after the for¬ 
mation of the first Democrat Government. 

He is a close friend of the Prime Minister, M. 
Menderes, and a member of the Executive Council 
of the Democrat Party. His influence in the 
Cabinet was at first strong, but appears to have 
diminished since ; and he is often criticised even bv 
members of his own party. He has often been 
the Government s spokesman, but he appears to 
have little direct responsibility. He is an unstable 
person, quick to suspicion. Before his appointment 
he was in financial difficulties. His sister Siireyya 
and his brother Abdurrahman, a businessman, are 
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alleged to be taking advantage of Samet’s position. 
He speaks some French. 

6. Agaoglu, Siireyya, Mile. 

Born about 1905 in Azerbaijan, sister of Samet 
Agaoglu (q.v.) and daughter of Azerbaijan Nationalist 
leader and writer who subsequently became a 
Turkish Republican till his disagreement with 
Atatiirk. On arrival in Turkey in 1920 she studied 
law, obtaining Turkish nationality about 1921. The 
pioneer practising woman lawyer in Turkey, she has 
built up a lucrative practice including commercial 
interests and she has an office in London. She was 
very pleased with her reception and the help she 
received in England in late 1947. Strongly anti- 
Russian and anti-German, she was secretary of a 
Liberal association in Istanbul, but she often adopts 
the attitude of a violent Nationalist. Speaks Eng¬ 
lish, French and Russian. 

She is a mischievous tale-bearer and should be 
treated with caution, as she is said to work for the 
Turkish Secret Police. 

7. Akaygen, Mehmet Enis 

Born about 1887. From 1907 until the Great War 
was an official of the Ministry of Interior. Became 
vice-consul at Ancona during the war and in 1925 
was counsellor at Moscow. In 1926 became 
Director-General of Political Affairs at the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, and in November 1927 became 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Appointed 
minister at Athens in 1929 and ambassador at 
Tehran in 1934. Appointed ambassador in Athens 
in August 1939. 

In June 1943, after some hesitation on the part 
of the Turkish Government, he proceeded to Cairo 
to take up his post with the Greek Government 
established there. Subsequently returned to Athens. 
Retired June 1945. 

Akaygen is pleasant and capable. In spite of 
indifferent health, lie for some time carried the entire 
burden of the Foreign Ministry and w’as universally 
liked by all who came into contact with him. Is 
straightforward and honest. 

Was a Democratic Deputy for Istanbul, and 
went to the United Kingdom with the Turkish 
parliamentary delegation in the spring of 1947. 

He joined the National Party early in 1948 and 
in July 1949 became a member of its executive 
committee. He was not returned in the general 
elections of 1950. 

8. Akdur, Faik Zihni 

Born about 1895. Between 1937 and 1939 lie 
served as consul at Aleppo and consul-general at 
Beirut. He returned to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs in July 1939 and became Director-General 
of the Third (General) Department. Appointed head 
of First Department in 1942. Minister at Sofia in 
January 1945 and ambassador at Moscow in 1946. 
In June 1949 he returned to the Ministry as 
secretary-general. In August 1951 he was appointed 
ambassador to Madrid. 

M. Akdur is not very prepossessing in appearance 
and socially be is heavy though affable. Whilst he 
was secretary-general lie was friendly, helpful and 
quite communicative. He was responsible for a 
certain amount of reorganisation in the Turkish 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. \\ ell disposed to us, 
he speaks good French but no English, 

9. Aksal, Ismail 

Born in 1911. Pamukova. He was appointed an 
assistant inspector in the Ministry of Finance in 
1934 and in 1938 an inspector. In 1939 he went 
to France to study. In 1942 he was appointed 
Financial and Commercial Secretary at the Turkish 
Embassy in London. In 1945 he returned to Turkey 
and held various high poets in the Ministries of 
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Finance and Commerce. In 1946 he was elected 
Deputy for lvocaeli aud became Minister of Finance 
on the formation of the Giinaltay Cabinet in 
January 1949. 

Defeated in the 1950 elections, he is still 
influential in the P.R.P., to whose progressive wing 
he belongs. Both he and his charming wife speak 
good English and French. 

10. AksaJur, Izzet, General 

Born 1894 at Tosya. 1912, entered military 
college. 1914, commissioned in the infantry. Pro¬ 
moted lieutenant 1915. Served Dardanelles (where 
he was twice w T ounded); in Palestine (where he 
found himself behind the British lines for a week 
and subsequently escaped); and on the Russian 
front. 1920, promoted captain. Served in the War 
of Independence. 1922 promoted major. 1923-25, 
student at the staff college. 1929, promoted 
lieutenant-colonel and on military mission to 
Afghanistan. 1931, instructor at the staff college. 
1933, promoted colonel. 1939, promoted brigadier- 
general. 1940, G.O.C. 1st Division. 1941, promoted 
major-general. 1942, Chief of Staff, First Army. 
1944, G.O.C., XVII Corps. 1946, promoted 
lieutenant-general, G.O.C., IX Corps. 1948, pro¬ 
moted general, G.O.C., Third Army. 1949. Vice- 
Chief of the General Staff. Closely associated with 
the P.R.P., he was replaced in June 1950 but 
managed to ingratiate himself with the Democrat 
Minister of Defence and is now a member of the 
Supreme Military Council. 

Izzet Aksalur is very short and very rotund. He 
does not look as though he w*ere physically very 
active. Has a very pleasing personality and was a 
very popular commander. 

He w as one of the most able of the Turkish higher 
commanders. 

An expert on the Eastern frontier and its 
problems. Is receptive to modern ideas, very 
Anglophile and forthcoming to British officers. 
Speaks fair French and some German. Apart from 
his time in Afghanistan, his only visit to a foreign 
country has been a short trip to Germany. 

Married. No children. His wife is about twenty 
years younger than her husband. She speaks 
French and is very friendly. 

11. Aksan, Re$at 

Born in Istanbul in 1912, be was educated at 
Galatasaray and the School of Economics and 
Commerce. In 1930 he joined the Ottoman Bank, 
and from 1936 to 1940 worked with the Agricultural 
Bank, rising to be assistant manager of the Istanbul 
branch. Director of “ Takas " (Barter Transactions) 
from 1940 to 1944, when he was appointed inspector 
in the Central Bank. Manager of the bank’s foreign 
department 1946—49. Appointed assistant director- 
general in 1949, and in 1950 and 1951 was acting 
director-general. 

Is intelligent and extremely hardworking. 
Sympathetically inclined towards us but believes 
tliat the Bank of England is no better an institution 
than the Turkish Central Bank, nor sterling more 
dignified than the lira. 

He is married and has two children. He speaks 
French and is learning English. 

12. Altincan, Sadik, Vice-Admiral 

Bora at Izmir about 1900. Promoted to rear- 
admiral. vice-admiral 1947. He was until August 
1949 Admiral Commanding the Naval Training at 
Heybelinda, where he took active steps to 
inaugurate the new’ system of training officers and 
ratings on Royal Navy lines. A submarine specialist 
who received his early training in Germany. 
Altinenn is a progressive and efficient officer and 
is not married. Speaks little English and good 
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German. Appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Turkish Navy in July 1949 in the place of Admiral 
Ali Ulgen. 

After the 1950 general elections he was appointed 
Commandant of the Naval Forces, a post correspond¬ 
ing to that of First Sea Lord. 

13. Alyot, Halim, Dr. 

A Turk from Crete, born about 1900. Educated 
at Galatasaray, he graduated from Istanbul Univer¬ 
sity in law and later read law and literature in 
Paris. At first a lecturer in law at Istanbul, he was 
later a translator in the Press Bureau and a legal 
adviser in the Ministry of the Interior. In 1950 
he was appointed head of the Press Bureau. 

Dr. Alyot has written books on press legislation, 
security measures and electoral methods, and he 
took part in the drafting of the new Turkish electoral 
law of 1950. He is friendly and energetic hut 
ambitious and well aware that his present appoint¬ 
ment is a political one, which may lead him to 
higher things. He speaks French. In September 
1951 he appears to have fallen foul cf the Deputy 
Prime Minister, M. Agaoglu (q.v.). who supervises 
the work of his department, and as a result M. Alyot 
was sent off on two months' enforced leave. His 
position is at present not clear. 

14. Aras, Dr. Tevfik Ru$tii 

Born about 1885. Secretary-general of C.U.P. 
Congress in 1909. Served as doctor during Balkan 
war of 1912, when he was captured by Serbs. 
Director of an Ankara newspaper during Kemalist 
movement. Became Deputy in 1923 and Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs Commission. Later in same year 
became President of Turkish Commission for 
Exchange of Populations. Became Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in March 1925 and held post until 
Atatiirk s death in 1938. Highlights of his tenure 
of this post were signature of Mosul Treaty in June 
1926, attendance at meetings of Preparatory Dis¬ 
armament Conference at Geneva, conclusion of 
Gneco-Turkish rapprochement in October 1930, 
attendance at London Economic Conference in June 
1933, signature of Balkan Pact in 1934, President of 
Council of League of Nations in 1935, and conclusion 
of Straits Convention of Montreux in July 1936. 
Was appointed Turkish Ambassador in London in 
January 1939, but was not a success there and was 
recalled in February 1942. Subsequently, Dr. Aras 
lived in retirement writing his memoirs, hut in 1945 
he emerged to urge in the press and on the platform 
closer Tureo-Russian co-operation. He suffered a 
signal defeat in the 44 free " elections at Zonguldak 
in June 1945. 

In 1946 Dr. Aras left the Republican Party and 
endeavoured to join the Democratic Party as an 
electoral candidate but was refused on account of 
his propaganda for Russo-Turkish co-operation. He 
did not improve matters bv his association with a 
“ Human Rights Declaration 44 suspected of Com¬ 
munist origin, to which Field-Marshal Qakmak was 
trapped into adhering. At the end of 1946, however, 
he showed signs of deciding that he had backed the 
wrong horse and when President Truman made his 
declaration about aid to Greece and Turkey, Dr. Aras 
declared his approval. 

At the end of 1947 he secured the Turkish repre¬ 
sentation of the Ellerman Shipping Line and con¬ 
fined himself to business activities. 

After flirting with the National Party he made 
his peace with the Democrats after their victory 
in the 1956 elections, and in July 1950 he was 
appointed Turkish representative on the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission. 

His daughter is married to Fatin Riistu Zorlu 
( q.vX Volatile but intelligent, he maintains friendly 
contact with this embassy. 


15. Atay, Falih Rifki 

Born in 1894 at Constantinople and educated at 
Galata Saray College, where he was later a teacher 
Was secretary to Cemal Pasha in Syria in 1916-18, 
after which lie took up journalism. In 1920 joined 
Mustafa Kamel and wrote for the Nationalist press. 
Deputy for Bolu 1923-35, and in the 1923-27 
Assembly was secretary of the Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mission. In 1927 he went to llio de Janeiro as 
Turkish delegate at the International Parliamentary 
Congress, and in 1928 attended the International 
Press Conference at Cologne. On his return he 
became president of the Commission for the Reform 
of the Turkish Alphabet, and, after the Gazi, has 
probably done more than anyone else to secure the 
general adoption of the new script. He was a former 
director of the Anatolian Agency. In September 
1931) visited Moscow with the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and in April 1931 went to Albania on a 
mission connected with Balkan Union. In 1933 
was member of Turkish delegations to Disarma 
ment Conference in Geneva and Economic Confer¬ 
ence in London. Deputy for Ankara 1935-50. In 
June 1939 he visited the United Kingdom among a 
group of six journalists at the invitation of the 
British Council, and was again in London in May 
1940 with a larger group of the Council's guests. As 
chief leader-wxiter of the Ulus , he became the 
mouthpiece of the Turkish Government, and his 
articles after the outbreak of war show r ed an admir¬ 
able appreciation of the Allied point of view. In the 
beginning of 1943 he headed a party of Turkish 
journalists to India. He was an excellent head 
of delegation, courteous, untiring and punctilious. 
As president of the Turkish Press Federation he 
accompanied the Turkisli delegation to San Fran¬ 
cisco in April 1945. In July went to London with 
the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs. He again 
visited England early in 1947. 

Following the fall of the Peker Government, in 
September 1947 Atay resigned his post as chief 
leader-writer of the semi-official paper Ulus. He 
had been heavily committed to the extremist view's 
of the Peker regime and had for months been the 
target of malevolent attacks by Opposition writers. 
While his views may have been embarrassing to the 
Ulus directorate, the loss of his talents caused a 
rapid fall in the circulation of Ulus. But, at the 
end of 1949, when the more extremist elements again 
increased their influence in the Republican Party, 
he again started writing editorials for the paper. 

Atav, who has accumulated a substantia! fortune 
through hotel and other speculations, spent the 
intervening two years in Istanbul engaged in 
writing his memoirs. Of all Turkish journalists lie 
has probably been our most consistent and steady 
supporter ; and he is now one of the most powerful 
and popular Opposition writers. He speaks good 
French. 


16. H. A. H. Athenagoras I 

Bom in 1886, a Turkish citizen of Epirus, he 
completed his studies at the Theological Faculty of 
Ilaiki (Princes Islands) in 1909, and was appointed 
Archdeacon in Monastir, where he distinguished 
himself by his support of the Greek population. He 
left Monastir for Athens in 1910 when the town 
was occupied by German and Bulgarian forces and 
was later elected Metropolitan of Corfu, lie took 
part in several Christian congresses, including the 
Lambeth Conference, and in 1980 was appointed 
Archbishop of New' York, where he worked for a 
reconciliation between all the Orthodox Churches 
in the United States. 

Whilst he was in America he acquired United 
States citizenship, but later renounced it when in 
November 1948, to the satisfaction of the State 
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Department and of the Turkish authorities, he was 
elected (Ecumenical Patriarch. 

Athenagoras is an impressive figure and a man 
of great tact. His attempts to reform the Greek 
Orthodox Church have made him unpopular with 
his clergy but he still enjoys the full support of the 
Greek Government and is popular with the Turks, 
for he often makes flattering statements about 
them and is careful to support Turkisli charitable 
organisations. He says that he is in excellent 
relations with the Turkish Government. Strongly 
anti-Communist and well disposed to Britain and 
America, he lias recently been attempting to reduce 
the Muscovite influence in the Orthodox Patriarch¬ 
ates of the Middle East. He knows English, 
French, Turkish. Russian, Italian and German as 
w f ell as Greek. 

17. Ay an, Ha;i! 

Born in 1904 and educated at the School of 
Political Science. Entering the Corps of Inspec¬ 
tors of the Ministry of Finance in 1928, he spent 
a period of training in France and rose to he 
Inspector-General in 1943. Subsequently he was 
Director-General of the Treasury, Under-Secretary 
of State for Finance, and in 1944 Under-Secretary 
for State in the Prime Minister’s Office. Elected a 
Democrat Deputy in 1950, he was appointed Mini¬ 
ster of Finance in the first Democrat Government, 
but resigned in December 1950 because he disagreed 
with the Prime Minister over the budget. 

Smooth and unreliable, he speaks French. 

18. Baban, Cihat 

Born at Istanbul in 1911. Studied law. Was joint 
editor and proprietor of the newspaper Tasvir until 
October 1949, when the paper ceased publication 
owing to disagreement between the partners and 
falling circulation. 

A sprig of the Kurdish family of the Babans 
of Shahrizor, Cihat Bey is proud of his Kurdish 
origin. Elected as Independent (Opposition) Deputy 
for Istanbul in 1946. he w'as active in opposition 
to the Government both in the press and in the 
Media. In 1949 he visited Switzerland at the 
invitation of the Swiss Government. Elected Demo¬ 
crat Deputy for Smyrna in 1950, he is a member of 
the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Grand 
National Assembly and was a Turkisli delegate to 
the 1950 Assembly of the Council of Europe. He 
w'as chairman of the Interparliamentary Union 
Conference in Istanbul in 1951. 

A burly, dark-visaged, dynamic man, Cihat is 
married to a dull w'ife and leads a modest life. He 
is pro-British and anti-Soviet but probably xeno- 
phobe at heart. If he can control his emotional 
views and violent methods of expression Cihat Bey 
should have a future in Turkish politics and 
journalism, though he is quite unreliable. Good- 
humoured. Speaks fair French and German. 

19. Banguoglu, Tahsin 

Born at Drama, Greece, in 1904. he studied at the 
faculty of literature and at Berlin and Breslau 
Universities under German turkologists. ITe was 
Docent of the faculty of languages, history and 
geography at Angora, and has written books on 
linguistics, studies of the ancient Osmanli languages, 
and the main principles of Turkish grammar. 

lie is married to a pretty wife and has two 
children, and speaks German and French. 
Nationalist and xenophobe. 

He was appointed Minister of National Education 
in June 1948 and retained this portfolio in 
January 1949. Lost his seat in the 1950 elections, 
but is still a member of the Executive Council of 
the People's Republican Party. 


20. Baransel, Nurettin, General 

Promoted major-general in 1941, he was 
appointed to the command of the 10th Division 
in 1943. From 19 44 45, he was Chief of Staff to 
the First Army. In 1946 he was appointed Com¬ 
mander IV Corps (since disbanded) and in 1947 
promoted lieutenant-general. 1950 Commander III 
Corps. Appointed G.O.C. Third Army (Eastern 
Turkey) in 1951. 

General Baransel is known as a strict disciplin¬ 
arian. He is a man of powerful personality and 
his influence is felt throughout his command. He 
has had little contact with British officers, but is 
thought to be receptive to modern ideas. 

21. Barlas, Cemil Sait 

Was born at Istanbul in 1905. Studied law at the 
Universities of Istanbul and Heidelberg. Speaks 
German and French. Practised law and was for 
some time legal adviser to the Eti Bank. Married, 
has two children. 

He was elected Deputy for Antep in 1947, 
became Minister of Commerce in June 1948 and 
in June 1949 Minister of State in charge of foreign 
aid iu succession to M. Nurullah Sumer and acted 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs in the absences of 
M. Sadak. In July and November 1949 he visited 
Paris for the meetings of the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation. 

He lost his seat in the 1950 general elections and 
returned to practise as a barrister; but he is still 
a prominent member of the People’s Republican 
Party, for whom he writes articles in the press. 
At the beginning of 1951 he started a new weekly 
paper, Pazar Posiasi; and he has recently been 
attacking the United States administration of Mar¬ 
shall Aid in Turkey. He is a pleasant and approach¬ 
able man who always seemed ready to be helpful 
to us but is 9omew*hat volatile and liable to make 
impetuous statements to the press. As a Minister 
he favoured German interests. 

22. Banian, Faik Ahmet 

Born in Trabzon in 1894. Graduate of faculty of 
law' at Istanbul University. Published a newspaper 
during War of Independence. Chairman of Trabzon 
Electric Light Company and of Trabzon Exchange. 
Married, four children. Speaks French. Elected 
Deputy for Trabzon in 1939. he became deputy 
secretary of the People’s Republican Party in 1945. 
1947 (September), Minister of State and Deputy 
Prime Minister in Hasan Saka’s Cabinet and 
retained this post on the change of Government 
1948, but lost it on the formation of the Giinaltay 
Cabinet in January 1949. 

Re-elected Deputy for Trabzon in 1950, he is now 
chairman of the People’s Republican parliamentary 
group, and has taken a leading part in the Assembly 
debates on behalf of the Opposition. His attacks 
on the Government have been moderate, and he has 
done much to improve relations between the two 
main political parties. 

23. Basman, Avni 

Bom about 1896. he made his career in the 
Ministry of Education, where he held various posts 
as inspector. Elected Democrat Deputy for Izmir 
in 1950, he was appointed Minister of Education in 
the first Democrat Government, but resigned after 
three months, nominally for reasons of health, but 
actually because he was unable to face criticism 
of his Ministry in the Assembly. 

M. Barman speaks fluent but inaudible English 
and is very friendly to us. He was said to be so 
fond of the British that he w r as nicknamed 44 Ingilizi 
Avni/* In 1951 he became chairman of the 
executive committee of the newdv-formed Anglo- 
Turkish Cultural Society. 
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24. Bayar, Celal 

Born at Gemlik about 1884 and educated privately, 
he became cashier in the Brusa branch of the 
Deutsche Orient Bank. Joined Mustafa Kemal at 
an early stage, and served with distinction in the 
War of Independence as a guerrilla leader, disguised 
as a “ hoca.” In 1923 was elected Deputy for 
Smyrna, and was appointed Minister of National 
Economy the same year. In 1924 became Minister 
of Reconstruction (for the settlement of refugees) 
in Ismet Pasha s second Cabinet, but soon resigned 
to become director-general of the Is Bankasi on the 
recommendation of the Gazi. In 1928 was elected 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Grand National Assembly. In December 1931 was 
elected Vice-President of the Supreme Economic 
Council. In September 1932, at the height of the 
financial and economic crisis, finding his bank’s 
operations hampered by the Government’s 
exaggerated policy of State control of trade and 
industry Celal went direct to the Gazi, with the 
result that lie was appointed Minister of National 
Economy. Went to Athens in May 1933 to nego¬ 
tiate commercial agreement (signed 9th May) and 
established cordial relations with Tsaidaris Govern¬ 
ment. In June accompanied Tevfik Ru^tii Aras 
to London as “second head” of the Turkish dele¬ 
gation to the Economic Conference. On this 
occasion visited also Paris and Berlin and negotiated 
“ clearing ’’ agreements with the French and 
German Governments. In September 1937 he 
became Acting Prime Minister to allow Ismet Indnii 
a period of rest. The following month Ismet resigned 
and Celal became Prime Minister. He formed his 
second Cabinet after the election of Ismet Inonu 
as President in November 1938, but it was short¬ 
lived; Celal resigned unexpectedly in January 1939 
at a time when several serious financial scandals, 
notably the “ Impeks ’* affair and the Denizbank 
ease, were being investigated. No stigma of direct 
responsibility for the scandals exposed attached 
itself to Celal personally. 

At the end of 1945, with Adnan Monderes (q.v.) 
and Fuat Koprulti (q. r.), he founded the Democrat 
Party and became its leader. He himself was elected 
Deputy for Istanbul in 1946, but his party won 
only about fifty seats, and maintained that the 
elections had been rigged by the People’s Republican 
Party administration. In the general elections of 
May 1950 his party was returned to power with a 
large majority and he was subsequently elected 
third President of the Republic, at the same time 
resigning the official leadership of the Democrat 
Party. As President, he has, like his predecessors, 
retained nearly all of the effective power in his own 
hands. 

Celal, who is married and has three children, has a 
straightforward and earnest character. He is 
generally reputed to be a man who may be relied 
on to carry out his undertakings, a reputation which 
can be fully endorsed by the embassy’s experience 
of him. A hard worker and abstemious. He is an 
experienced banker and economist and enjoys much 
prestige and popularity in the country. He was 
always very close to Atatiirk. 

He has had more contact with the West than his 
predecessor, and as President has been much more 
forthcoming. His manners in public are easy and 
informal, and it has been part of his policy to dis¬ 
pense with the formality and ceremony which 
surrounded Indnii and to mix more freely with the 
people. He is intelligent, speaks very little French 
and has a sense of humour. He is very well 
disposed to Britain and has been particularly 
friendly to myself. 

25. Baydur, Hiiseyin Ragip 

Born about 1885 in Rhodes. In 1923 was 
appointed Turkish Representative in Paris. Trans¬ 


ferred to Bucharest in April 1925. Appointed 
ambassador in Moscow. Recalled to Ankara and 
transferred to Rome in July 1934. July 1943, re¬ 
appointed ambassador in Moscow. Recalled to 
Ankara and appointed ambassador to Washington in 
January 1945 and to Rome in June 1948, where he 
is very popular. 

Is of pleasant address, unmarried, speaks good 
French, and is well looked upon in the highest Angora 
circles. Possibly the best Turkish Ambassador to 
Russia since the establishment of the Kemalist 
regime. Entertains generously and with good taste. 

26. Bayur, Yusuf Hikmet 

Born in Constantinople about 1882. Educated at 
the Galata Saray College. Entered the Turkish 
Diplomatic Service and served as a secretary at 
Paris and Berlin. Returned to the Sublime Porte 
earlv in the armistice, but in 1920 went to Ankara, 
where he at once became Political Director at the 
Foreign Ministry, and accompanied the Nationalist 
mission to Europe in 1922. In 1924 was counsellor 
in London, and in January 1925 again became head 
of the Political Section of the Foreign Ministry. In 
the summer of 1925 he became minister at Belgrade, 
holding the post till November 1927, when he became 
private secretary to the President of the Republic. 
In July 1928 was appointed ambassador at Kabul, 
where he was not a success, but his position was 
made very difficult by the collapse of Amanullah 
and the consequent eclipse of Turkish influence. 
Became Secretary-General to the Presidency of the 
Republic in the spring of 1932, and on resigning 
the post in October 1933 was elected Deputy for 
Manisa, which he represented until 1950. Soon 
afterwards appointed Minister of Education. 
Resigned this post in July 1934, ostensibly in order 
to devote himself to historical studies. Joined the 
Democrat Party in the spring of 1946 and left in 
1948 to join the National Party, of which he was 
elected chairman in spring 1950. Defeated in the 
1950 general elections, he was leader of the 
National Party until 1951, when he was re-elected 
to the committee, but not to the chairmanship of 
the party. He remains editor of the National Party 
newspaper Kudret. 

Yusuf Hikmet is short, dark and insignificant in 
appearance. He is, however, intelligent and 
pugnacious, but has agreeable manners. Once pro¬ 
fessor in the History Fgculty at Ankara University 
and a member of the Turkish Historical Society. 
M. Bayur played a leading part in voicing criticism 
of the Government after the record of Assembly 
debates became available to the public in the spring 
of 1945. His courage is certainly equal to his 
intelligence and he is no respecter of persons. Has 
a charming wife who is, however, something of a 
cripple. 

27. Bele, Refet, General 

Born in 1881 at Trnovo. 1898-1908 was employed 
in the gendarmerie in Macedonia. Commanded the 
gendarmerie battalion in the Army of Liberation in 
1908. Went to the staff school in 1911, and was 
sent to Damascus in 1912. Became famous as the 
defender of Gaza in 1916, and 1918 received the 
command of the XXIIIrd Army Corps in Palestine. 
At the armistice was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the gendarmerie, and in May 1919 commander of 
the ITIrd Army Corps at Sivas. Landed at Samsun 
with Mustafa Kemal, and immediately became one 
of the latter’s chief lieutenants. In September 
commanded the Nationalist forces at Konya and in 
March 1920 was appointed commander on the Aydin 
front. In September was appointed Minister of the 
Interior, holding the post till April 1921. After 
holding various commands, was Minister of National 
Defence from July 1921 to January 1922. After the 
Mudanya Conference was appointed Governor of 
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Thrace, but remained in Constantinople, where he 
rapidly overthrew the Sultan’s Government and 
established Nationalist authority. In July 1923 
elected Deputy for Constantinople. In the autumn 
began to show Opposition tendencies over the 
proclamation of the republic, and was in close touch 
with the Calipli and Rauf Bey. Resigned his 
deputy ship in May 1924 and thereafter lived 
quietly in Constantinople, though maintaining 
close touch with Rauf and other Opposition 
leaders. In October withdrew his resignation 
of deputyship, publicly joined forces with the 
Oppositionists, resigned from the People’s Party and 
became one of the leaders of the new Progressive 
Party. In July 1926 was tried at Angora for partici¬ 
pation in the alleged plot against the life of the 
President of the Republic, but was acquitted, 
supposedly because of his prestige with the army. 
In October he announced his abandonment of 
political life, and in November finally resigned his 
deputyship. In 1931 he visited Angora, and it was 
rumoured that he was to return to political life. 
Later he was put forward as independent candidate 
for Istanbul at the parliamentary elections, but his 
candidature was vetoed by the Popular Party and 
came to nothing. He was, however, returned as an 
independent Deputy for Istanbul in February 1935. 
Visited the United Kingdom in May 1940 as the 
guest of the British Council with a group of 
journalists. 

General Refet was one of the most able of the 
Nationalist leaders and of considerable political 
ability. In 1922 at Constantinople, showed himself 
to be an extremely keen and clever tactician. 
Dapper and speaks French. 

Was elected Deputy for Istanbul in 1947. but lost 
his seat in 1950. However, lie remains on good terms 
with the Democrat leaders and is still Turkish repre¬ 
sentative on the Advisory Commission of the United 
Nations Near East Relief and Works Agency. 

28. Belen, Fahri, General 

Born at Bolu in 1892. He was educated at the 
Istaubul Military Academy and took part in the 
Balkan War, the First World War and the War of 
Independence. He afterwards held a number of staff 
appointments, taught at the War Academy, and 
wrote a number of books on military history. In 
1950 he retired from the army to stand as Democrat 
Party candidate for Bolu. was elected and became 
Minister of Public Works in the first Democrat 
Government. He resigned in October 1950 for 
reasons of health, though he had had differences with 
his colleagues. He speaks only Turkish. 

29. Belger, Nihat Resad, Professor Dr. 

Born in 1882. A heart specialist. He visited 
Lausanne with the Turkish delegation under Ismet 
Inonii, With whom he apparently quarrelled on 
questions of policy. He thereafter spent about 
fifteen years in voluntary exile, mainly in France. 
After his return to Turkey he practised for some 
years at Istanbul and also assisted in the Italian 
hospital there. Elected a Democrat Deputy in 1950, 
he was appointed Minister of Health and Public 
Assistance in the first Democrat Government, but 
resigned four months later after differences with the 
Prime Minister. In December 1950 he was elected 
President of the Red Crescent. 

He is ambitious and aspired to be Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. He appreciates entertainment and 
attention. He is married to an Egyptian and speaks 
good English and French, 

30. Bblukba$i, Osman 

Born in Kirsehir about 1905. he studied law. He 
joined the Democrat Party soon after its foundation 
in 1946, but quarrelled with the party leaders and 


founded the National Party, of whose executive 
committee he is a member. In November 1949 he 
was accused of plotting against the lives of Inonii 
and Bayar, was arrested, but was released after a 
few days owing to insufficient evidence. 

Elected Deputy for Kirsehir in the 1950 general 
elections, he is the only National Party Deputy in 
the Assembly. He is a vehement and emotionarbut 
effective speaker, and he has frequently attacked 
the policy of the Democrat Government in the 
Assembly. He knows no foreign language. 

31. Buryak, Rifki Salim 

Born in Ankara in 1913, he is a graduate of the 
School of Political Science. He was Professor of 
Diplomatic History there until his election as Demo¬ 
crat Deputy for Erzerum in 1950. In March 1951 
he was appointed Minister of Customs and Mono¬ 
polies. 

He is married and has two children. 

32. Burge, Fazil Serafetrin 

Born Istanbul 1899, graduate of the Istanbul 
Medical Faculty. Worked in Paris for one year and 
in Vienna for two years as a doctor and was there¬ 
after Dean of the Medical Faculty for three years 
and held a post of tuberculosis specialist at the 
Heybeliada Sanatorium. In 1943 he became a 
specialist in internal diseases at the railway 
hospitals and was elected Deputy for Kocaeli. 
Minister of Customs and Monopolies from 1949 to 
1950, he was not returned in the 1950 general 
elections. 

Dr. Burge is pleasant and extremely polite. He 
talks very reasonable French and clearly under¬ 
stands English though he prefers to use an 
interpreter. 

33. £akmak, $efik, General 

Born in 1896 at Van. Served as cavalry officer 
on the eastern front and at Gallipoli towards the end 
of war 1914-18. Commanded the Air Division at 
Izmir and was later appointed Chief of Air Staff. 
Visited the Middle East and spent some time in the 
western desert in 1942 His main interest, while 
Chief of Air Staff, was to create a big Turkish air 
force, and he continually demanded the latest types 
of aircraft, regardless of whether the Turks would 
he able to absorb or maintain them. 

General £akmak is of medium height, stout, and 
lethargic. He was prematurely retired at the age 
of 50 (normally retiring age of a major-general is 60). 
probably because of his alleged introduction of 
politics into service affairs. He is jovial and has 
a pleasant manner. He has a working knowledge 
of French Married to a daughter of the late Field 
Marshal Qakmak. by whom he was much influenced. 

He stood as a National Party candidate in the 

1950 genera] elections, but was not returned. In 

1951 he was elected Secret ary-General of the party. 

34. Carim, Fuat 

Born about 1892 of Circassian origin; widower. 

Started his career as a sub-Prefect of Bornova, 
near Smyrna, towards the beginning of the First 
World War. Took part in the War of Independence. 
Deputy to the first Grand National Assembly. 
Joined the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Put en 
ditponihiUt4 on account of his marriage to a White 
Russian. Readmitted to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, thanks, it is believed, to the intervention of 
the then Prime Minister, Ismet Inonii. Was, 
nevertheless, relegated to posts of compara¬ 
tively secondary importance—consul in Milan 
for some years. Recalled to the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs after the death of his wife and put 
in charge of the Fourth Department. Subsequently 
consul-general in Barcelona. Appointed minister to 
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Jedda in 1945. Recalled alter four months and 
appointed deputy secretary-general. Secretary- 
general from 1947 to 1949, when he was appointed 
ambassador at Rio de Janeiro. (He had been want¬ 
ing a post abroad after four years in the Ministry.) 

M. Carim is an unconventional type of diplomat; 
he is most critical and most candid. He is also quick 
in the uptake and clear-headed. Like all secretaries- 
general here, he was overwhelmed with work owing 
to the passion for centralising and retaining all 
initiative at the top. 

Speaks French, Italian and Arabic. 


35. Cebesoy, Ali Fuat, General 

Born in Constantinople in 1882. Grandson on 
his mother’s side of Mehemet Ali, field-marshal, who 
was Turkish delegate at Berlin Congress. He has 
both German and Polish blood. Graduated from the 
military school in 1905. 1908—11 military attach^ 

at Rome. During World War I fought on the 
Palestine and Caucasus fronts. Was one of the 
first Turkish generals to join the Ivemalist move¬ 
ment, and was one of Mustafa Hemal’s most trusted 
leaders until his tendency to take an independent 
line in the field led, late in 1920, to his appointment 
as Kemalist Ambassador at Moscow, where lie 
negotiated the Tureo-Russian Treaty of March 1921. 
Was recalled in April 1922 and resumed his military 
command. In 1923 was elected Deputy for Ankara 
and Vice-President of the Assembly. Later became 
inspector-general at Konya, but resigned in October 
1924, by which time he had become associated with 
the Rauf-Aclnan-Refet Opposition group. In 
November he resigned from the People’s Party and 
became secretary-general of the new Progressive 
Party. In 1926 was arrested and tried at Smyrna 
for participation in the alleged plot against Mustafa 
Kemal, hut was acquitted. His reception by the 
President in November 1926, and again early in 1927, 
gave rise to a rumour that Ali Fuat was returning 
to the Kemalist fold, but this was not confirmed, 
and he ceased to be a Deputy in September 1927. 
Lived in retirement until June 1933, when he was 
elected Deputv for Konya. After taking little part 
in parliamentary life for six years he was appointed 
Minister of Public Works in April 1939. Ali Fuat 
took a keen interest in the various British projects 
put forward in 1941 and 1942 for improving com¬ 
munications with Syria, and by comparison with 
other departments the work was singularly free from 
petty administrative interference.^ In February 1943 
became Minister of Communications, where he did 


good work. # t . , . 

He ceased to be a Minister with the change of 
Government in 1946. During the following year he 
continued to retuin the confidence of the President 
hut let it he known thnt he was not unfavourably 
disposed towards the liberalising “ rebels ” of the 
People's Republican Party and secured a good press 
with the Opposition. . , 

On the death of General Rarabekir m January 
1948, General Cebesoy was almost unanimously 
elected president of the Grand National Assembly. 
In the autumn of 1948 he was replaced by 
Rnraeoglu through the action of some P.R.P. 
elements—clenrlv supported by the President—who 
objected to his intimate relations with members of 
the Opposition. Just before the genernl elections of 
1950 he resigned from the P.R.P. and was elected 
Independent Deputy for Eskifjehir with Democrat 
Partv support. When the first Democrat Party 
was formed he hoped to become Minister of Defence 
or President of the Assembly and was disappointed 
when no appointment was offered to him. 

Behind the facade of the elderly bachelor mveur. 
General Cebesoy has a cunning brain. He has 


iyed his cards well. .... t? . T .. 

je is also connected with the Extreme Left 
ie Communist poet Nazim Hikmet and the gifted 


Lettish journalist Mehmet Ali Avbar are his 
nephews). 

Agreeable and urbane, General Cebesoy s tastes 
are essentially European. He was formerly on 
friendly terms with the Germans. Parsimonious 
In his habits, he occasionally gives pleasant intimate 
parties and likes bridge. He is fond of the ladies. 

36. Devrin, §inasi 

A Thracian Moslem, born in 1905. From a Turkish 
Lyeee he went to the College of St. Jean Baptiste 
and from there to Paris, where he eventually became 
a doctor of law at the Sorbonne and obtained a 
diploma at the Eeole des Sciences Politique®. After 
holding several posts in the Ministry of Justice he 
took part in 1930 in the International Conference 
at The Hague for the Codification of International 
Law and in 1935 was elected Turkish member of 
the permanent Turco-Dutch Mission ot Conciliation. 
In 1937 he was a member of the commission 
appointed by the League of Nations to establish the 
Constitution and Statutes of the Hatay. More 
recently he was one of the Turkish delegates at the 
San Francisco Conference. For some years he 
represented the mining district of Zonguldak in the 
Assembly, and was the spokesman of the Assembly ’s 
legal committee. He made a number of fiery 
speeches in defence of the Republican Party. Pie 
has written several books, mostly on law, but one 
on the foreign policy of Great Britain. 

Minister of Justice 1946-48. Appointed ambassa¬ 
dor at Warsaw in 1949, he was recalled for a time 
in 1950 after allegations that ho had not done his 
military service. 

37. Deymer, §afik Husnu 

Leader of the Turkish Workers’ Party, Dr. §efik 
Husnu was horn in Salonica of don me parents, lie 
is now over 00 years of age. He is a fanatical ortho¬ 
dox Marxist and is believed to have spent some years 
in Russia between the two wars. With Sabiha Sertel 
(q.v.) he shares the distinction of being probably the 
only highly-trained Turkish Marxist. He formed his 
party in tiie early months of 1946 and became very 
active in building up cells in the Istanbul factories 
and in inspiring the outcrop of ephemeral dailies 
and weeklies, Marxist in colour, which appeared 
during the autumn of 1946. He was Hrrested, 
together with other alleged Communists, in Decem¬ 
ber 1946 and was sentenced to several years’ hard 
labour. He was released under the amnesty of 1950, 
and has since returned to his practice as a specialist 
in venereal disease in Istanbul. He is never heard 
of nowadays. 

38. Dicleli, Yedat 

Bom at Diyarhekir in 1912. Educated at 
Galatasarav and the Paris Law Faculty. Elected 
a P.R.P. Deputy for Diyarhekir in 1946. In June 
1949 he was appointed Minister of Economy and 
Commerce. In 1950 he lost his sent but is still an 
important member of the P.R.P. 

As a Minister he was very affable and friendly 
and did not seem to be as careful or suspicious as 
most Turks on first meeting. He is a doctor of law, 
married with one child. He speaks good French. 


39. Dogml, Omer Riza 

Born about 1885, he studied for some time at 
A1 A/.har. became an expert on Islam and Middle 
Eastern affairs, and has written a Turkish com¬ 
mentary on the Koran. 

During the war he was in Nazi pay. and wrote 
pro-Nazi articles in Cumhuriyet. In the 1950 
general elections he was returned ns D.P. Deputy 
for Konya and became a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Commission of the Assembly. 
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In 1951 he led the lurkish Delegation to the 
second session of the World Muslim Conference 
at Karachi. His behaviour there led to his being 
accused of a tendency to religious reaction, and he 
has since kept in the background. 

He is ambitious, unreliable and pompous. He 
speaks English and Arabic well. 

40. Ebuzziya, Ziyad 

Born in 1911. Educated at Galata Saray 
School and at Istanbul Law Faculty. Was proprietor 
of newspaper Tasvir , which was strongly pro-German 
in sympathy during greater part of war. Through 
his newspaper M. Ebuzziya exercised some influence 
particularly in the provinces. Was unsuccessful as 
independent Opposition candidate for Konya in 1946, 
but was returned as Democrat Deputy for Konya in 
1950. Went to Strasburg in 1950 and 1951 as a 
member of the Turkish delegation to the Council of 
Europe. 

A tubercular subject, M. Ebuzziya spent much 
time in Switzerland during 1947-48. He is a 
spendthrift and was an alcoholic, and effective con¬ 
trol of his newspaper Tasvir had already passed to 
his colleague, Cihat Baban before it ceased publica¬ 
tion in October 1949. 

M. Ebuzziya is fairly intelligent but unstable. 
He speaks French and German well. 

41. Egeli, Ytsef, General 

Born in 1896. and commissioned in 1915, he 
served during the first world war in the Dardan¬ 
elles and in Mesopotamia. He was taken prisoner 
in Mesopotamia and spent two years in India, but 
took part in the War of Independence. From 1926 
to 1929 lie was at the Italian Staff College, the only 
Turkish officer ever to be sent there. He was later 
appointed instructor at the Turkish Staff College 
and attended the Montreux Convention as a mili¬ 
tary adviser. In 1947 he was promoted major- 
general and appointed to the command of the 7th 
Division. In 1950 he was promoted lieutenant- 
general and became head of G. 3 (Operations) in 
the Ministry of Defence. In September 1950 lie 
was a member of the Turkish delegation to Korea 
and tlie United States, and in 1951 he headed the 
military delegation wdiicli paid a courtesy visit to 
Greece. 

A well read and well mannered officer, he would 
probably be more at home in an office than in the 
field. He is intelligent and hard working but does 
not give the impression of u strong personality. 
Always friendly to British officers, he became very 
bitter at the alleged British opposition to the 
admission of Turkey into the Atlantic Pact. A great 
talker on most subjects, he is very excitable and, 
after a drink, can be very wild and unbalanced in 
his statements. He has visited several European 
countries and speaks good French and Italian and 
some English. 

42. Egriboz, Nihat 

Born in 1893 at Salonika. Secured a diploma for 
higher agriculture studies and went to Germany to 
specialise in entomology and agricultural botany. 
After holding a number of teaching posts, including 
lectureship at the Agricultural College. Veterinary 
and Forestry Colleges he created the first Agricul¬ 
tural Museum in Turkey and ran it for many years, 
lie served as a reserve officer in the first world war 
and subsequently fought in the War of Independence. 

Elected Democrat Deputy for Canakkale in 1950, 
he was appointed Minister of Agriculture in the first 
Democratic Government, but was dropped during a 
Cabinet reshuffle in March 1951 owing to differences 
of opinion with the Prime Minister. 
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He is an affable and benevolent man, but as 
Minister lie was not very effective. He was well 
disposed towards this embassy. 

He is married and has three children. He speaks 
German well. 

43. Ergin, Sait Naci 

Born in Xigde 1908 he graduated from the Lycee 
in Konya in 1927 and the School of Political Science, 
Istanbul, in 1930. From 1930 to 1932 he served in 
the Ministry for the Interior and from 1932 to the 
present day in the Ministry of Finance. He became 
Director-General of the Tax Collection Department 
in 1944 and in 1946 General Director of the Treasury 
Department. He has been abroad on several 
occasions to deal with financial problems of national 
importance. He is capable though not of outstand¬ 
ing personality. After the change of Government 
in 1950 he w as appointed Assistant Under-Secretary 
and was for a time Acting Under-Secretary. 

44. Erim, Nihat 

Born at Kandira in 1912; studied law r locally and 
at the Sorbonne. Lectured on International Law 
at the School of Political Sciences, was for some 
time legal adviser to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
and accompanied Turkish delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference in that capacity. 

Deputy for Kocaeli until 1950, he was a member 
of the Turkish parliamentary delegation to England 
in 1947 and on his return he organised with Kasim 
Giilek the revolt of the thirty-five younger men, 
rebels of the Republican Party. 

Minister of Public Works 1948-49 and Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of State 1949-50. Lost 
his seat in the 1950 general elections, but is still an 
active member of the P.R.P. Opposition and writes 
daily leading articles in the Opposition paper Ulus. 
In spring 1951 he was appointed a professor of 
law at Ankara University. 

A favourite protege of Isrnet Inonii. he was 
largely responsible for the new electoral law tinder 
w'hich the 1950 elections were held. Intelligent but 
dull, he speaks French and some English. He is 
bitterly disliked by the Democrats, largely owing 
to his critical attitude towards the despatch of 
Turkish troops to Korea. He is friendly to us. 

45. Erkin, Feridun Cemal 

Born in 1898. Educated at Istanbul and was at 
first destined for business career. About 1924, 
how r ever, became associated with exchange of 
Turco-Greek populations and came to notice of 
M. Saracoglu, then president of the Turkish delega¬ 
tion. As a result, he entered Turkish diplomatic 
service and went to London in 1928 as first secre¬ 
tary. In 1929 recalled to Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, which he soon left for the Ministry of 
Public Debt negotiations. 1934 appointed counsellor 
head of the section dealing with British Empire 
affairs. Later acting head of the Consular Depart¬ 
ment. In 1932-33 he accompanied M. Saracoglu on 
his financial mission to Paris in connexion with the 
Public debt negotiations. 1934 appointed counsellor 
in Berlin. 1935-37 consul-general at Beirut. In 
1937 head of the Commercial Department at the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and in July 1938 consul- 
general in Berlin. In July 1939 returned to Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs and was appointed Director- 
General of the First Department, w hich brought him 
into constant contact with His Majesty’s Embassy 
In October 1939 he accompanied M. Saracoglu, 
then Minister for Foreign Affairs, on his mission to 
Moscow'. In August 1942 M. Erkin w*as appointed 
Assistant Secretary-General in the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. Chief expert adviser to Turkish 
delegation to San Francisco in April 1945 and subse¬ 
quently accompanied Turkish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to London. 
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AT Erkin, who owed his advancement to 
M. Saracoglu (q.v.) also enjoyed the confidence of 
President Tnonii and was thus able to survive a 
Cabinet change which brough to the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs M. Hasan Saka, with whom his 
relations were not good. In 1947 he was appointed 
ambassador to Home. 

In June 1948. however, the general feeling in 
Turkey, that her situation was not properly under¬ 
stood in the United States led to M. Erkin's appoint¬ 
ment to Washington, since he is, with the exception 
of Meuemeucioglu, the most quick-witted and 
intelligent of the Turkish diplomatists. He is, how¬ 
ever, apt to be a pessimist and an alarmist. He is 
also rather vain and very sensitive, faults which 
are more than shared by his wife, who is handsome 
in an oriental way (she comes from Bagdad), dresses 
expensively an d has a fine mezzo-soprano voice of 
professional standard. 

M. Erkin is on better terms with the Democrat 
Government which came into office in 1950 than 
are most of the nominees of the People’s Republican 
Party. 

46. Esmer, Ahmet §iikrii 

Born about 1888 of Turkish Cypriot origin. A 
journalist by profession. During the armistice period 
lie was on the staff of the Vakit, to which he con¬ 
tributed many attacks on the Allies. Represented 
his paper at the Lausanne Conference, and became 
chief editor of the Son Saat in 1926. Ataturk 
charged him with the reorganisation of the Turkish 
press and by 1931, as editor of the Milliyet, lie had 
become n person of considerable importance in the 
journalistic world, and his leading articles became 
gradually less anti-Britisb (except during the 
disorders in Cyprus). In 1933 he accompanied the 
Turkish delegation to the London Economic Con¬ 
gress. Deputy for Istanbul 1939, when he became 
secretary of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Assembly ; in June he was nominated a member of 
the newly constituted Independent group of the 
People’s Party. Visited the United Kingdom in May 
1940 as one of a group of journalists invited by the 
British CounciU and in the autumn of 1941 was a 
member of another group which visited the United 
Kingdom and the United States. In 1944 one of 
two representatives of Turkey at Conference if 
International Labour Bureau at Philadelphia. 

M. Earner, who was educated at Columbia 
University, speaks fluent English, and is married 
to a pleasant lady of Finnish origin, who also 
speaks good English. He was foreign editor 
of the P.R.P. newspaper Ulus. His articles were 
unemotional and clearly reasoned and generally 
favourable to the British point of view. Outlook 
definitely Western with strong American sym¬ 
pathies. 

Was appointed head of the Turkish Information 
Office set up in New York in 1947 and director- 
general of the Press Bureau in 1949. He contested 
Ankara unsuccessfully as People’s Republican Party 
candidate in the 1950 elections. Soon after the 
elections he had to resign from the Press Bureau 
and became Professor of Diplomatic History at the 
School of Political Science. He is also diplomatic 
correspondent of Ulus. 

He is a bore, but his wife is an amusing and 
malicious gossip. 

47. Etc, Muhlis 

Bom in 1904, he studied economics and holds 
a German university degree. From 1930 to 1939 
he held various academic posts in Istanbul teaching 
political economy and financial legislation, money 
and statistics. He has published a number 
of treaties and studies and edits the review 
Turkish Economy. Formerly a member of the 


Supervising Council of the Prime Minister’s Depart¬ 
ment. He was elected Democrat Deputy in 1950 
and became Minister of State Industries in the first 
Democrat Government. In the Cabinet reshuffle 
of March 1951 he became Minister of Commerce and 
Economy. 

A knowledgeable and capable Minister, but rather 
vain and pedantic. He often criticised State 
monopoly during the P.R.P. administration and w r as 
largely responsible for formulating the Democrat 
Party policy of transferring State industries to 
private enterprise. He speaks French and German 
and a very little English, and his wife speaks 
English. 

48. Etili, Ziya Gevher 

Born about 1890. Joined the staff of the old 
Tan in. owned by Hiiseyin Cahid Tallin, at the age 
of 18. Reserve officer and served in First World 
War. Thereafter went into business. Joined the 
Kemalist Movement and was editor of the 
Nationalist newspaper Hakimiyet-i-Milli (now Ulus 
up to 1926. 

One of the founders of the Ankara Bus Company, 
since taken over by the Municipality. Deputy for 
Qanakkale from about 1930 up to the general elec¬ 
tions of 1946. In 1940 he visited the United King¬ 
dom with a party of journalists and Deputies in¬ 
vited by the British Council. An intimate friend 
of M. Recep Peker, he was appointed director of 
the Istanbul branch of the Anatolian Agency in 
August 1946, w’hen M. Peker was Prime Minister. 
Promoted to be director-general of the Anatolian 
Agency in May 1948. In the 1950 elections he 
unsuccessfully contested £anakkale as a People’s 
Republican Party candidate, but managed to keep 
his job in the Anatolian Agency. 

A die-hard, he was instrumental as a Deputy in 
causing all non-Turkish employees of the Anatolian 
Agency to be dismissed in May 1942. 

M. Etili is a pleasant-spoken rather shy man. He 
has a good working knowledge of French, and is 
friendly to us. He is no longer married hut has two 
children. 

49. Fenik, Miimtaz Faik 

Born in Istanbul in 1904. A graduate of the 
Istanbul faculty of law r , he took up journalism 
early and worked on the staff of several Istanbul 
newspapers. In 1937 he moved to Ankara to become 
the principal sub-editor of Ulus. After the signing 
of the Anglo-French-Turkish Treaty of 1939, he 
received a special assignment from the People’s 
Republican Party to write a history of the British 
Empire, which was widely distributed in the Party. 

In 1946 Fenik, who was no longer a supporter of 
the People’s Republican Party, was dismissed from 
Ulus and returned to Istanbul to work with Yalman 
(q.v.). Returning to Ankara in 1949, he became a 
Democrat Party press officer and started Zafcr, which 
has developed into the official organ of the Demo¬ 
crat Party. Imprisoned for a press offence early in 
1950, he was released after his election as a 
Democrat Deputy for Ankara in May 1950. 

An average writer and an undistinguished editor, 
Fenik is a dose friend of President Cclal Bnyar. 
He is well disposed to us and speaks French. His 
wife, also a journalist, was elected to the Ankara 
Municipality in September 1950. 

In 1951 Fenik led the Turkish press delegation 
to the United Kingdom. Emotional and very 
touchy, he needs careful handling: some of his 
unbalanced leading articles have got him into trouble 
with his ow*n party. 

50. Gedik, Hakki 

Bom in U$ak in 1896, he studied in Switzerland, 
and became a well-off businessman. 
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He was elected Democrat Deputy for Kiitahya 
in 1946 and again in 1950. At the time of the 
Cabinet reshuffle in March 1951 he was appointed 
Minister of Industrial Exploitation in M. Menderes’s 
Government. 

M. Gedik is a sociable and hard-working man 
who favours private as opposed to State enterprise. 
He is a close friend of M. Menderes. He is married, 
has one child and speaks French. 

51. Gokay, Fahrettin Kerim 

Born about 1892 at Eskisehir, the son of a local 
merchant. Graduated from the Istanbul medical 
faculty in 1922 and later studied mental diseases in 
Munich. In 1926 he was appointed lecturer, and in 
1933 professor of mental diseases at the Istanbul 
medical faculty. A long-standing member of the 
People’s Republican Party, he was suddenly 
appointed Governor and Mayor of Istanbul in 1949. 
He had the wisdom to resign from the Party on 
this appointment and has managed to retain his 
post in spite of the Democrat Party’s victory in the 
1950 general elections. 

Formerly president of the Green Crescent (the 
Turkish anti-alcoholic league) he is still noted for his 
severity to drunks. He is a diminutive but energetic 
and businesslike man, and he has shown himself to 
be an able administrator. He is extremely friendly. 
He speaks French and German and his wife speaks 
English. 

52. Goker, Muzaffer 

Born in 1889 and studied history at Istanbul and 
Paris. Tn March 1934 and again in February 1935 
Deputy for Konya, and shortly afterwards became 
member of Foreign Affairs Commission of 
Assembly. From 1936 to 1938 combined parliamen¬ 
tary duties with those of Chair of History at Angora 
University, which had been established by Atatiirk. 
with whom, during this period, he was on terms of 
very close personal friendship. Dropped his univer¬ 
sity duties soon after becoming rapporteur of Foreign 
Affairs Commission in 1938 and devoted himself 
increasingly to political W’ork after his appointment 
to chairmanship of Commission in 1940. Tn April 
1941, after requesting an appointment abroad, 
primarily for financial reasons but also in order to 
obtain experience in foreign affairs, he was appointed 
ambassador in Tokyo, probably because the then 
Minister for Foreign Affairs resented and feared his 
increasing influence in Turkish foreign policy and 
therefore chose for him a distant and unpopular post. 

He got away from Tokyo in 1946 and was for a 
time with the Turkish delegation at the United 
Nations Organisation. 

He was appointed to Ottawa in 1947 and trans¬ 
ferred to Moscow’ in 1949. He was always pro-Ally 
and friendly to this embassy. 

53. Goksenin, Muzaffer, General 

General Goksenin is an ogre-like man with 
flashing gold teeth and a deceptively lazy manner. 
He was for some years Under-Secretary of Air 
at the Ministry of National Defence, in which 
capacity he was one of the air triumvirate. 
(Generals Dogan and Uqaner were the other two 
members). He aroused the antagonism of General 
Dogan, who found him less pliable than he had 
expected, and who may also have scented a possible 
rival in him. Tn 1949, when the reshuffle of the 
Turkish General Staff and Ministry of National 
Defence took place it was expected that he would 
be given an important appointment. Instead he 
was relegated to a nominal post with the Judge 
Advocate-General’s Department. During this period 
he rarely made any appearances in public life. 

In October 1949 he w as appointed to the command 
of Air Defence Command This appointment was 
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probably not due to a reconciliation with General 
Dogan so much as to the fact that he was the only 
suitable officer for the post. 

After the forced political retirement of General 
Dogan in 1950, General Goksenin was made 
Coininander-iu-Chief of the Turkish Air Force. This 
w as a popular appointment: he has ability and an 
independent mind. He co-operates well with the 
Americans and has been able to improve the Turkish 
Air Force in some respects; but he has not 
encouraged his subordinates to use their initiative. 
In the spring of 1951 he visited the United States 
at the invitation of the United States Government 
and succeeded in obtaining some jet aircraft for the 
Turkish Air Force. 

He plays bridge w^ell and has a quiet humour. 

54. Giilek, Kasim 

Born at Adana about 1901, of a prosperous Adana 
family. Educated at Columbia University (Eco¬ 
nomics) and was for a short time at King's College, 
Cambridge. Has travelled extensively and is a 
remarkable linguist (nine or ten languages) 
including almost perfect English. Deputy for 
Seyhan until 1950 and, since 1943, member of 
the Administrative Council of the People’s Party. 
He became the party’s economic and labour expert 
and was also their adviser on British affairs and 
“ reception officer ” for distinguished foreign visitors. 

Having co-operated with Erim and others in the 
revolt of the thirty-five younger men, he was ap¬ 
pointed Minister of Public Works in September 1947, 
and exchanged this for the Ministry of Communica¬ 
tions in Hasan Saka’s second Cabinet of June 1948, 
having refused to take on Ministry of Commerce. 
As a Minister be was very efficient and helpful to 
this embassy. 

He was (unexpectedly) given no portfolio on the 
formation of the Giinaltay Cabinet in January 1949, 
presumably owing to his unpopularity w r ith the Right 
wing of the P.R.P. 

During 1949 he played a prominent part as Turkish 
delegate to the Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe, and was later chairman of the United 
Nations Commission on Korea. He lost his seat 
at the 1950 general elections but was soon after¬ 
wards elected secretary-general of the P.R.P. Since 
then he has been the party’s chief spokesman and 
organiser. 

M. Giilek is proud of having been a pupil of Lord 
Keynes, and his personal library is almost entirely 
English and French and a w’ell-chosen one. He is 
extremely cultivated, energetic and very intelligenT, 
hut often wild in his statements. An ambitious 
and unscrupulous opponent, he has often provoked 
the Democrat Administration grievously, and seems 
determined to force them to make him a martyr to 
“ despotism.” 

55. Giinaltay, Semsettin 

Bom in 1882, he was elected Deputy for Sivas in 
1926. He became in 1930 a member of the Com¬ 
mittee of Public Construction of the Grand National 
Assembly. In 1939 he was elected a vice-president 
of the G.N.A. and a professor of the Faculty of 
Languages, History and Geography at Ankara 
University. In January 1949 he was appointed 
Prime Minister in succession to Hasan Saka. 

His undistinguished period of office was brought 
to an end by the 1950 general elections, in which 
the Democrat Party were returned to power: he 
himself was elected P.R.P Deputy for Erzincnn, 
and is a member of the P.R.P. Executive Com¬ 
mittee. 

56. Giirler, $ahap. General 

Born about 1897, he was promoted brigadier- 
general in 1940 and major-general in 1941. Tn 1945 
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Ik; was appointed Chief of Staff to the .First Army 
and later in the year promoted lieutenant-general. 
He became Chief of Staff of the Commander-in- 
Cliief, Ground Forces, in 1949, but was replaced 
after the Democrat Party victory in the 1950 general 
elections, when he became Inspector-General. In 
1951 he visited the Turkish troops in Korea and 
was appointed G.O.C., Second Army, on his return. 

General Giirler is reserved, but if approached he 
is pleasant to talk to, and has become quite friendly 
with both British and American officers. He is said 
to be more capable than the average Turkish general 
officer and is highly thought of by the American 
Mission. He speaks some French. 

57. Hikmet, Nazim 

A leading Turkish Marxist. Aged about 50. 
Is the most distinguished modern Turkish poet after 
Yahya Kemal who is the representative of the 
traditionalist school. Is a nephew on his mother’s 
side of General Ali Fuat Cebesoy and has both Ger¬ 
man and Polish blood. Has written much poetry 
and one or two novels which are greatly admired in 
Turkey and circulate secretly among many non-Cora- 
munists. Celnl Bayar, who was Prime Minister in 
1937 when Nazim Hikmet was condemned to 
twenty-nine years* penal servitude has stated that 
he always keeps Nazim Hikmet’s poems by his bed. 

Nazim Hikrnet was condemned by court-martial 
in 1937 for spreading Communist propaganda among 
officers and at the same time a number of young 
officers were shot. He was sent to serve the first 
part of his sentence in the hold of the battleship 
Selim \ aruz. There he contracted tuberculosis and 
through the influence of powerful friends was trans¬ 
ferred to Bursa jail. Several unsuccessful attempts 
were made to get him released, particularly by 
General Cebesoy (q.v.) and M. Yalman ( q.v .). 

He was finally released under the general amnesty 
of 1950, and lived quietly in Istanbul until June 
1951, when he escaped through Roumania to Moscow. 

58. Hozar, Faik Hiiseyin 

Born 1897. Member of Turkish diplomatic 
service. Has seen service in Central European posts, 
particularly Berliu, whence he returned in 1943 to 
Ankara to become head of Second Department in 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. In October 1944 was 
seconded with the rank of Minister to reform the 
Anatolian Agenc\. 

Was appointed Minister to Prague in 1946 and in 
January 1948 returned to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs as Assistant Secretary-General and in 1950 
was appointed Minister to Vienna. 

M. Hozar is able and friendly. His service has 
probably given him liking for Germany, but in 
Ankara he was favourably disposed towards British. 
He is married and has one grown-up daughter. He 
speaks French. 

59. Ilkin, Nedim Veysel 

Bom about 1899. Member of Turkish Foreign 
Service. Was for many years on staff of Turkish 
Consulate at Geneva and there closely associated 
with permanent Turkish delegation. Returned to 
Ankara and from 1939 was private secretary to 
M. Saracoglu, then Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
accompanied latter in same capacity when he 
became President of Council in August 1942. 
Became Director-General of the Press Bureau with 
the rank of Minister in 1944 

In March 1948 he was appointed Turkish Minister 
at The Hague, but was hastily recalled after a scene 
over his official invitation to the coronation of Queen 
Juliana ( M. Ilkin appears to have been rather stupid 
and the Dutch excessively protocolaire) and in 1949 
he was appointed Turkish Minister at Brussels. 

M. Ilkin, is a steady, competent, though rather 
featureless, official. He probably lacks drive. He is. 


however, well disposed and in principle willing 
enough to co-operate. He and his young wife are 
seen a good deal in society. 

60. Ileri, Tevfik 

Born 1912. Studied engineering and held various 
technical posts in the Ministry of Public Works, 
including the posts of engineer at Erzerum, Director 
of Public Works at Qanakkale, Adrianople and 
Satnsun and a directorship in the State Highways 
Administration. Elected Democrat Deputy for 
Samsun in 1950, he was appointed Minister of Com¬ 
munications in the first Democrat Government, and 
was transferred to Education to replace M. Basin an 
{q.v .J three months later. 

An extreme nationalist, M. Ileri lias spent much 
energy in ridding the schools of those suspected of 
fellow-travelling. His zeal to promote religious 
education has made him unpopular with the intel¬ 
lectuals. Energetic and stubborn, but not very 
bright, he is highly thought of by his colleagues in 
the Government. He is married and has three 
children. 

61. Ince, Refik $evket 

Born in Mvtilene in 1885. He studied law and 
became Minister of Justice soon after the Revolu¬ 
tion. He was Republican Deputy for Manisa until 
1942 but was not popular in the party as he was 
frequently critical of the regime. From 1942, when 
lie was not nominated for re-election, he practised 
law in Izmir and joined the Democrat Party soon 
after its foundation in 1946. Elected a Democrat 
Deputy in the general elections of 1950, he was 
appointed Minister of National Defence in the first 
Democrat Government. In the Cabinet reshuffle 
of March 1951 he was moved to the Ministry of 
State, but soon afterwards, finding his new portfolio 
shorn of its importance when Marshall Plan affairs 
were transferred to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
he resigned, ostensibly on grounds of ill-health. 

He cut little ice as Minister but appears to have 
influence in the Democrat Party, particularly in 
the .Egean area. He lias a reputation fur integrity. 
He speaks French. 

62. Inonii, Ismet, General 

Born in 1880 at Smyrna and brought up in 
Malatya where his father was a small official. 
Educated at the military college, and from 1906-12 
saw service in Thrace and the Yemen. Joined 
the General Staff in 1914. 1915—16 Chief of 
Staff of the Caucasus army. 1917-18 in Pales¬ 
tine, and became Under-Secretarv for War in 
the autumn of 1918. Early showed National¬ 
ist sympathies, and joined Mustafa Kemal in 
March 1920, at once becoming Chief of Staff of 
the Nationalist forces. Assumed command of the 
Western army in December 1920, and was chief 
Turkish delegate at the Mudanya Conference in 
October 1922. In the same month was appointed 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and in November went 
to Lausanne as chief Turkish delegate. Signed the 
Treaty of Lausanne on behalf of Turkey in July 1923, 
and in October became Prime Minister, retaining the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs. At the same time 
Mustafa Kemal delegated to him the functions of 
president of the People's Party. During 1924, owing 
to his ill-health, his administration became more and 
more unpopular, and he resigned in November. On 
the outbreak of the Kurdish revolt in March 1925 he 
was again summoned to power by Mustafa Kemal, 
and remained Prime Minister until October 1937. In 
August 1926 he was promoted general of the first 
class, and in November 1927, after the general 
election, at which he was re-elected for Malatya, he 
reconstructed his Cabinet on more moderate lines. 
In 1930 his health was not good, and he was sub¬ 
jected to much criticism, but defended himself 
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strongly on formation of Liberal Party in August. 
His triumph was again complete when Fethi Bey 
was forced to dissolve that party in November, 
lie-elected for Malatya in April 1931, and soon after 
again became Prime Minister with the same col¬ 
leagues as before. Paid official visits to Moscow and 
Rome in the spring of 1932 and to Sofia in September 
1933. Given the surnuuie of Inoiiti (the scene of 
his principal victory over the Greeks) by the 
President of the Republic in 1934. Again Prime 
Minister after the general election of February 1935. 
In April 1937 he paid an official visit to Belgrade, 
and in May represented the President of the Republic 
at the Coronation of His Majesty King George VI. 
In September it was announced that he would take 
six weeks' holiday; all rumours of a disagreement 
between him and the President were consistently 
denied, but in October he finally resigned and Celul 
Bayar became Prime Minister. During the following 
twelve months he did not leave Angora, though he 
frequently appeared in public and seemed to have 
lost none of bis popularity. It was said that he was 
never called to Atatiirk’s bedside during his last 
illness, lie was usually considered the most likely 
candidate for the presidency, his only possible rivals 
being Fethi Okyar and Marshal Fevzi Qakmak. His 
election did not therefore cause surprise, but rather 
admiration for the rapidity and orderliness with 
which it was effected, and the scrupulous adherence 
shown to the terms of the Constitution. He showed 
no inclination to conciliate the more turbulent 
among Atatiirk’s entourage, such as Siikru Kaya, 
who was immediately ejected from the Cabinet after 
holding the post of Minister of the Interior since 
1927, and also that of secretary-general of the 
People’s Party; a number of Atatiirk's boon com¬ 
panions also lost their seats at the elections which 
followed in March 1939. To Ismet’s desire to rid the 
Administration of corruption was attributed the 
revelation of a number of grave financial scandals in 
January and February 1939, which resulted in the 
resignation of Celal Bayar and other Cabinet 
Ministers, and the dismissal of a number of lesser 
Government officials. No personal animosity against 
Ismet seemed to have been aroused, however, and in 
June 1939 be reverted to a scheme which Atatiirk 
had attempted with results dangerous to his own 
position—the creation of an Opposition in the 
Assembly. Ismet's Opposition was, however, on a 
modest scale, and consisted of members of the 
People's Party, who were chosen to form an indepen¬ 
dent group within the party. 

Ismet in Ins army days was regarded as an excep¬ 
tionally capable staff officer, an indefatigable worker, 
and was. to a large extent, responsible for the final 
Nationalist success against the Greeks in 1922. At 
Lausanne he showed himself a stubborn but able 
negotiator. Is courteous and never shows signs of 
being ruffled, but suffers from deafness, which, how¬ 
ever. he probably finds convenient at times. Accord¬ 
ing to Halide Ilnnim (July 1926): 44 He subordinates 
himself entirely to the Gazi and only wants to bang 
everybody." Though this estimate is undoubtedly 
overclouded, there is certainly a bard strain in 
Ismet's character, while, as regards the Gazi, it is 
probably truer to soy that they made an admirable 
combination, Ismet not always being merely the 
organ of execution of reforms, but sometimes, at any 
rate, being even more thoroughgoing than his chief. 
Became a zealous student of English in the autumn 
of 1935, taking lessons from an American Rhodes 
scholar, and in 1936 from an Englishman at Ankara 
University. 

As President he did not show himself possessed 
of the same forceful characteristics as Atatiirk, and 
the pace of westernisation slowed down in conse¬ 
quence. After the outbreak of the war in 1939 he 
showed himself a staunch supporter of the pro- 


British policy initiated by Atatiirk. Though ins 
popularity was sometimes questioned, he enjoyed 
universal respect and his word was law. In 1944 
he began to identify himself more actively with 
public business and particularly with Turkey’s 
foreign relations. His meeting with President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill at Cairo in December 
1943 gave him much personal pleasure. 

During 1945 he came to the conclusion that there 
was no adequate successor to himself as head of a 
one-party Government and that a two-party system 
must be inaugurated and an Opposition party 
educated up to its responsibilities. He wished this 
development to take place however without undue 
precipitancy in view especially of the international 
situation, and the unexpected strength which the 
Opposition showed during the electoral campaign of 
1946 alarmed him and he allowed a certain amount 
of interference with the elections. After nearly a 
year of recriminations between the two parties he 
set himself the task of soothing the Democrats and 
moderating the attitude of the official party. 

In the free general elections of 1950, which 
resulted in the overwhelming defeat of his party, 
Inonu himself was defeated in Ankara but returned 
by small majority in Malatya. He remains chairman 
of the People’s Republican Party and is leader of 
the Opposition in the MecUs. 

He has been a consistent friend of Britain, and is 
a wise and cultivated man. Married, with three 
children, he lias always led a quiet and domestic 
life. His brother, a dubious financier in Istanbul, 
and bis son Omer, a flashy young man who lias been 
acquitted after a trial for murder, have given his 
opponents a chance to besmirch his name. Since 
their victory in the 1950 elections the Democrats 
have done so consistently, and some of the mud 
has stuck. Inonii has lost much of the respect lie 
once enjoyed, though his qualities as a soldier are 
still held in high esteem. 

63. Irmak, Sadi, Dr. 

Born in 1904 and educated at the Konya Lyceum. 
Completed his education at Berlin University where 
he studied medicine and natural science. After 
working in various hospitals in western Germany 
he returned to Turkey where he taught biology. In 
1933 he became assistant professor of physiology 
at the Ankara University. Has published some 
volumes of medical notes and scientific works and is 
the author of 41 Social Biology," M Vital Problems of 
the Structure of a Nation." 44 Reasons for Com¬ 
mitting Offences," 44 Towards Ourselves," 44 Edu¬ 
cational Results of Succession." He translated into 
Turkish Nietzche’s 44 Thus Spake Zarathustra," and 
in a preface strongly supported the doctrine of the 
superman. 

In addition to his medical work, Dr. Irmak has 
held several posts in the People’s Republican Party. 
In 1940 was a member of the Board of Administra¬ 
tion of the party in the vilayet of Istanbul, and has 
served as party inspector in several provincial 
vilayets. He first stood for the National Assembly 
in 1942, when he was elected Deputy. Appointed 
first Minister of Labour in June 1945. He fell with 
the Peker Government in September 1947, lost his 
seat in the 1950 general elections, but is still a Repub¬ 
lican party inspector 

He speaks German and French and is pro-German. 

64. Kanatli, Siikrii. Lieut.-General 

Bom at Erenkoy in 1891 and commissioned in 
1909, he fought in the First Balkan War, in the 
First World War (Mesopotamian front) and in the 
War of Independence. 

After serving mainly as a staff officer, he was a 
regimental commander during the occupation of 
the Hatay and became well known through giving 
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a blood transfusion to a French officer who had been 
wounded in a dispute with a Turkish n.e.o. 

Promoted major-general in 1943, he became 
G.O.C., 51st Division, in 1944. In 1946 he was 
promoted lieutenant-general and appointed G.O.C., 
VIII Corps. In 1947 he was appointed G.O.C., 
Gendarmerie. In 1949 head of G.l (Personnel) in 
the Ministry of National Defence, and in 1950 
G.O.C., First Army. 

A pleasant and popular man, he lias a high 
reputation and has been given accelerated promo¬ 
tion. He is more receptive to modern ideas and less 
hidebound than most Turkish generals. He is con¬ 
sidered the army’s best expert on the Eastern 
frontier. 

He speaks no foreign languages but is friendly to 
us. He is married and has two children. 

65. Kapani, Osman 

Born in Izmir in 1915. he studied in France and 
Germany and soon became a prominent lawyer in 
Izmir and was chief leader writer in the newspaper 
Demokrai Izmir. Elected Democrat Deputy for 
Izmir in 1950, he is a member cf the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Assembly and was one of the 
Turkish delegates to the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe in 1950 and again in 1951. 

M. Kapani is friendly to us, but socially he is 
rather trying, for he is a persistent and pompous 
bore with little sense of humour. He prides himself 
on his knowledge of foreign affairs, and is very- 
sensitive on matters affecting Turkey’s prestige as 
a European country. He is highly thought of in 
the Democrat Party. 

He speaks French and German and a very little 
English. 

66. Karaosmanoglu, Fevzi Liitfi 

Bom in 1900 of a well-known family, who trace 
their ancestry to a commander in the Ottoman army 
which first invaded Anatolia, cousin of Yakup Kadri 
Karaosmanoglu (r/.t?.). A wealthy gentleman farmer 
of Mania*, he worked as a journalist in his youth on 
the staff of several well-known Istanbul newspapers. 

Elected Democrat Deputy for Manisa in 1950. he 
was left out of Adnan Menderes’s original Cabinet, 
but was appointed Minister of State for Marshall aid 
a month or two later. 

In March 1951 M. Menderes dropped 
Karaostnnnoglu from his Cabinet owing to a dis¬ 
agreement over the administration of Marshall Aid, 
hut in June 1951 Karaosmanoglu was reappointed 
Minister of State. Meanwhile, however, the 
responsibility for Marshall Aid affairs had been 
transferred to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

Karaosinanoglu is one of the most popular and 
influential leaders of the Democrat Party. His 
omission from the Government in March 1951 
weakened the Prime Minister’s position, and his 
reinstatement in June was partly due to the Prime 
Minister’s need to appease his critics. However, 
M. Karaosinanoglu is still a close friend of the 
Prime Minister and now busies himself largely with 
the internal affairs of the party, of which he has a 
good knowledge. 

A full from a horse affected his spine and gave 
him the appearance of » hunchback. He is married 
and understands, but does not speak, French. 

67. Karaosmanoglu, Yakub Kadri 

Bom about 1880 Cousin of Fevzi Liitfi Karaos- 
manoglu (q.v.). A journalist by profession and the 
author of a number of novels. Deputy 1927-34. In 
1927 he was elected a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Commission of the Assembly. Was one of the 
Turkish delegates to the Inter-Parliamentarv Con¬ 
gress at Paris in June 1928, and to the (first) 
Balkan Conference at Athens in October 1930. In 


1931 was one of the Turkish delegates to the 
(second) Balkan Conference at Constantinople. 
Was one of two Turkish delegates to Journalists’ 
Congress at Moscow in the summer of 1934, 
when he was appointor minister to Albania. 
Transferred as minister to Prague in March 1936. 
Transferred to The Hague in September 1939, but 
was unable to follow the Dutch Government to 
London. In September 1942 he was appointed 
Turkish Minister in Berne and in August 1949 
ambassador at Tehran. The climate of Tehran did 
not suit him; and in May 1951, having failed in 
an intrigue to get Madrid, he returned to Berne at 
his own request. 

68. Kentli, Dr. Mustafa 

Bom in 1896 in Beirut of a Turkish family of 
Daghestani origin. He studied medicine in Beirut 
and Istanbul, fought in the War of Independence 
and afterwards settled down as a general practitioner 
in Izmir. From 1933 to 1935 he went on a tour 
in the Far East and was an active supporter of 
the Turkish Nationalist movement in Chinese 
Turkestan. 

In 1946 he joined the Democrat Party imme¬ 
diately after it was founded, but he soon quarrelled 
with the leaders of the party on questions of 
principle and was expelled by decision of the party ’s 
Executive Council. He was one of the founders 
of the National Party, of which he was elected 
chairman iu June 1951 in succession to Hikmet 
Bavur (q.v.). 

He is married and speaks French, Persian and 
Arabic. 

69. Rirdar, Lutfi 

A native of Kirkuk. Originally an oculist, trained 
in Germany, and he was Vali of Istanbul for eight 
years until 1949, when he was elected Deputy for 
Manisa. He lost his seat in the 1950 general 
elections. 

An impartial administrator, he insisted on fair 
elections in Istanbul in 1946, and the Democrat Party 
won eighteen out of twenty-three seats. 

Dr. Kirdar speaks German and some French. He 
w r ent to the United Kingdom in May 1949 for a visit 
of some weeks at the invitation of the British 
Council. 

He has always been friendly to this Embassy. 

70. Kopriilii, Kemal 

Finished his law studies at Istanbul University 
in 1912. Served in the Great War. In 1920 was 
appointed chief clerk to Amasya Independence 
Tribunal and transferred to Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs in the same year. Appointed First Secre¬ 
tary in London 1923. Consul at Geneva 1927, 
Consul-General at Alexandria 1929 and returned to 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs in 1930. Acted a9 
adviser to Ministry for Foreign Affairs on the 
arbitration board appointed in 1934 for the settle¬ 
ment of the frontier dispute between the Persian 
and Afghan Governments. 1935 appointed legal 
adviser to Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Took 
part as a Turkish delegate in the negotiations 
of 1936 with the Persian Government leading 
to the Saadabad Pact. 1942, April, appointed 
Turkish Ambassador to Kabul. In 1945 transferred 
to Tehran and in 1949 to Belgrade. 

71. Kopriilii, Mehmet Fuat 

Historian and one of the leaders of the Democratic 
Party. Fuat Bey is a descendant of the famous 
Kopriilii family of Grand Viziers. With his 
insignificant appearance, his malicious wit and his 
addiction to strong drink, he is well in the family 
tradition. In a society of political parvenus, he 
undoubtedly enjoys prestige as the bearer of almost 
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the only surviving historical name in Turkey and as 
a man of great learning and real personal integrity. 

Born in 1890, the son of Ismail Fais Bey, First 
Secretary of the Penal Court of Beyoglu Kopriilii 
became professor of history at Istanbul University 
at the early age of 23. A contemporary of Jorga and 
Filov cf the Universities of Bucharest and Sofia, 
Kopriilii is the one survivor of the luckless trinity of 
Balkan professors who received international recog¬ 
nition in the decades between the two world wars. 
Honoured by many Continental Universities, 
Kopriilii visited Russia (including Baku) in 1925 
and 1929, Czechoslovakia also in tiie latter year and 
Tehran in 1934. 

A prolific writer, his best-known works are his con¬ 
tributions to the “ Encyclopaedia of Islam ” and he 
is the leading authority on the literature of the Azer¬ 
baijan and Cagatay Turks. 

Fuat Bey w as Deputy for Kars for many years and, 
in 1924, held the post of Under-Secretary for Public 
Instruction. 

M. Koprulii was one of the original founders of the 
Democrat Party, and he was a prominent critic of 
successive P.R.P. Governments. In May 1950 he 
was elected Democrat Deputy for Istanbul and was 
appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs under Adnan 
Menderes. 

An irrespressible talker, but able, he has always 
maintained friendly relations with this Embassy. 
He is somewhat self-satisfied, a tendency which 
has increased since his tenure of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. He has persistently worked for 
the inclusion of Turkey in the Western European 
security system, and the decision taken at Ottawa 
in September 1951 to invite Turkey to join the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 1ms justified 
his policy and methods and raised his prestige. He 
regards himself as an expert on the Middle East, 
and has on occasion offered us rather gratuitous 
advice on how- to conduct our relations with the 
countries in that area. He regards Turkey as the 
best intermediary between those countries and the 
West and seeks closer relations between Turkey and 
the Arab States. Nevertheless, he is prepared, 
although reluctantly, to support the Western Powers 
against the Arabs, even at the cost of giving offence 
to the latter ; c.g . over the Suez Canal dispute. On 
the whole we have found him helpful and co-opera¬ 
tive. His sympathies are certainly whole-heartedly 
with the West, of which he regards Turkey as a 
part, against the Soviet Union. Married to a heavy 
wife who speaks some German, he himself speaks 
fluent French. 

72. Kora), Ridvan, Vice-Admiral 

Born at Istanbul in 1899. Graduated from the 
Naval Academy and finished his training in Germany 
in 1917. Promoted captain iu 1941 and rear-admiral 
in 1946. Promoted vice-admiral and made Chief 
of Staff to the Commandant of the Naval Forces in 

1949. Commander-in-chief of the Turkish Fleet 

1950. He commanded the Turkish squadron which 
visited Malta in May 1951. 

Very charming but rather shy, he speaks good 
Frencii and German and a little English. 

73. Koraltan, Refik 

Deputy for Iqel, Koraltan was born in 1899 at 
Divrik in central Anatolia. Having graduated from 
the Law Faculty in Istanbul, he practised law* for 
some time. His first important post was that of 
Vali of Bursa. He was Deputy for Konya for many 
years, but went into retirement following the death 
of Atrtturk. He was re-elected a Deputy in 1944, 
1946 and 1950. 

One of the original founders of the Democrat 
Party, he was elected president of the Grand 


National Assembly after the Democrat victory in the 
1950 general elections. 

He is married, has four children, and speaks a very 
little French. He is mostly friendly. 

74. Koymen, Hulusi 

Born in Istanbul iu 1891, he studied law 1 and 
later practised as a lawyer. In June 1949 he 
became a member of the Administration Council of 
the Democrat Party, and in May 1950 he was 
elected Democrat Deputy for Bursa and vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Grand Nutional Assembly. In Decem¬ 
ber 1950 he was appointed Minister of Labour in 
the Government of Adnan Menderes, and in the 
Cabinet reshuffle of March 1951 he was transferred 
to the Ministry of National Defence. 

He is married and has two children. He speaks 
Turkish only. 

75. Kurtbek, Seyfi 

Bom in 1905 and educated at the Istanbul Mili¬ 
tary School and War Academy. He spent most of 
his life in the army, was a military attach^ in Paris 
before the war and in Greece during the early part 
of the war. Later in the war he was a military 
observer attached to the British Eighth Army. By 
1950 he was a staff colonel and acting head of the 
Mobilisation Department. On the eve of the 1950 
general elections he resigned and joined the Demo¬ 
crat Party, wrote some articles for the Democrat 
Party newspaper advocating a reduction of military 
expenditure, and was elected Democrat Deputy for 
Ankara. In August 1950 he was appointed Minister 
of Communications vice M. Uleri (q.v.). 

Colonel Kurtbek was an energetic, ambitious and 
intrepid staff officer and wrote several books on 
military subjects. He speaks French and some 
English. 

76. Menderes, Adnan 

Born in Aydin in 1899. He graduated from the 
Law’ Faculty of Istanbul University and learnt 
English—which he speaks with hesitation—in Izmir. 
A large landowner and practical farmer, Adnan Bey 
became chairman of the People’s Party in Aydin, 
and in 1933 he was elected Deputy for that place 
and became a member of the Finance Commission 
of the Meclis. 

A strong critic of the Land Reform Law of 1945, 
he took a leading part in the formation of the 
Democrat Party, was elected Democrat Deputy for 
Kiitahya in 1946, and soon became well known ns 
one of the most powerful Opposition speakers in 
the Meclis. 

After his party’s victory in the 1950 general elec¬ 
tions, M. Menderes became first Democrat Prime 
Minister and after M. Bayar’s election to the 
Presidency of the Republic he was elected chairman 
of the Democrat Party. 

A hard worker and a forceful but often rash and 
provoking speaker, M. Menderes enjoys the con¬ 
fidence of M. Bavar, but lms been finding it difficult 
to control the more ambitious and irresponsible 
among his followers. 

He dresses carefully, is married and has one son. 

77. Menemencioglti, Numan 

Born in 1890, a son of Menemenli Zade Rifat Bey, 
ex-Presidcnt of the Ottoman Senate. After passing 
through Galata Sarav College went to Switzerland 
in 1913 to study jurisprudence. On the outbreak of 
war entered the Harbiye College as a cadet, but 
through his father’s influence obtained in February 
1915 the post of third secretary at Vienna. Trans¬ 
ferred in 1916 to Berne, where he remained till 
transferred to The Hague some years after the war. 
Appointed first secretary at Athens in 1926, and in 
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August transferred to Budapest as charge d’affaires. 
After serving for a time as consul-general at Beirut, 
was in June 1928 appointed Director-General of the 
First Division at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
Appointed Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in June 1929, in which post he completed the 
work of reorganisation initiated by his predecessor, 
Ennis Bey. in 1933 was promoted to rank of 
ambassador and appointed Secretary-General of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, a new post. Played a 
prominent part in the negotiations of the Montreux 
Conference, and was entrusted with an exploratory 
mission sent to London before the opening of the 
conference. In December 1936 he accompanied 
Dr. Aras to Geneva to discuss the Alexandretta 
question, and led the Turkish delegation for the sub¬ 
sequent discussions in February and March 1937. In 
March also he was elected Deputy for Gaziantep 
in order to fill the newly-created post of Parlia¬ 
mentary Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
—a post which was abolished in November 1937, 
when he resigned his seat in the Assembly and 
returned to the Ministry as Secretary-General. 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs in June and 
September 1987. Went to Geneva in March 1938 
for discusions concerning the Sanjak of Alexandretta 
and headed a delegation to Berlin to negotiate 
a new commercial agreement. He was again 
in Berlin in January 1939, when he signed the 
Tureo-Gennan Credit Agreement. Conducted the 
final negotiations leading to the signature of the 
Anglo-Franco-Turkish Treaty in October 1939, 
during the Minister’s absence in Moscow. Went to 
London in November for economic and general 
discussions, and returned to London in January 
1940 for the signature of economic and financial 
agreements. In August 1942 he was elected Deputy 
for Istanbul and a few days later appointed Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, in which capacity he had been 
acting since M. Saracoglu became Prime Minister. 
Resigned in June 1944 owing to disagreement with 
Cabinet over the question of permitting German 
vessels to pass through Straits. Ambassador to 
Paris since November 1944. Accredited also to 
Lisbon July 1949. He has (unexpectedly) managed 
to retain his post in Paris since the Democrat Party 
came into power. 

For many years Numan was unquestionably the 
leading authority on toreign affairs, and his influence 
in shaping Turkish policy was considerable. He is 
extremely intelligent, with a quick and subtle brain 
and a capacity for bard work. These qualities make 
him an able negotiator, especially as he is perhaps 
not too scrupulous in diplomatic dealings. He is 
very deaf and has indifferent health. He is conse¬ 
quently somewhat retiring, but is a good bridge- 
pbiver, speaks excellent French and is friendly in 
manner and likeable. 

Probably more than anyone else Numan must bear 
responsibility for Turkey's failure to enter the war 
early in 1944. It is still questionable whether he 
was actuated bv pro-German rather than purely 
patriotic motives and perhaps nepotism played h 
greater part in his fall than any other single factor. 

78. Meto, Raif 

Bom about 1907, his family is of Thracian origin, 
but they now hold rich lands in Adana. After 
studying at Galatasaray he took to journalism and 
was for several years Ankara correspondent for 
prominent Istanbul newspapers. He lias been 
closely connected with the leaders of the Democrat 
Party ever since its foundation, and is a protegi of 
Celai Bavar and Adnan Menderes. He did not, 
however, stand as a Democrat Party candidate in 
the 1960 elections since his elder brother was a 
People’s Republican candidate for Adana. In 1950 


he was appointed Turkish Government director on 
the board of the Ottoman Bank 

He remains on close terms with Bayar and 
Menderes and is politically ambitious. Friendly 
and helpful to us, he takes himself very seriously 
and loves to exaggerate his own importance. He 
delights in mystification. He is not married and 
speaks French 

79. Mustecapioglu, Esat Adi] 

Formerly a judge and prison governor who was 
responsible for the organisation of the model prison 
at Imrali Some years ago Esat Adil resigned from 
public service and devoted himself to social reform. 
In the early part of 1946 he formed the Turkish 
Socialist Party and began to publish a newspaper. 

He was arrested at the end of 1946, and high 
police officials alleged that there was evidence that 
he had been receiving literature and funds from the 
Soviet Consulate. He was, however, acquitted and 
released for lack of evidence in 1949, and in 1950 
refounded his Socialist Party and became editor of 
a new Socialist newspaper Gerqek. This newspaper 
ceased publication in 1951 owing to financial difficul¬ 
ties, and the Socialist Party, though still in exist¬ 
ence, has attracted little support. In the 1951 
by-elections Mustecapioglu polled less than *1 per 
cent, of the votes in Istanbul. 

An earnest man in his late fifties, he was by no 
means a dogmatic Communist, and before his arrest 
he showed great interest in social legislation in 
Britain. Since his release he has shown no undue 
pro-Soviet leanings, though some of his articles 
urged that Turkey’s foreign policy should incline 
neither to the Western nor to the Eastern bloc. 

80. Nadi, Nadir 

Born about 1912. Son of Yunus Nadi (who died 
in 1945), owner and proprietor of Cumhuriyet. Nadir 
is acting editor of this paper, which is one of the 
most powerful in the country (circulation 35,000). 
Nadir Nadi studied in Germany and Austria and is 
a profound admirer of German culture. He was 
formerly a warm supporter of the Nazi cause. Now 
he is supporting the Anglo-Turkish alliance, and 
enjoys a good reputation amongst official circles in 
Ankara. 

The paper gave intermittent support to the 
Democrats during the Peker regime, but after the 
appointment of Sadak—a close friend of Nadi—as 
Foreign Minister it gave a qualified support to the 
P.R.P. Government. In 1950 Nadi was elected 
Independent Deputy for Miigla with Democrat Party 
support and is now u member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Meciis. His paper is still inde¬ 
pendent but generally supports the Democrat 
Government. He has an intelligent wife, who 
speaks French. 

An amateur musician with sociable tastes, he 
leaves the management of the paper to his younger 
brother Dogan—hard-drinking and disreputable, but 
a competent newspaperman. 

In 1948, 1949, 1950 and 1951 Nadi attended a 
number of international conferences as an official 
Turkish delegate. 

81. Nasuhioglu. Riikneddin 

Bora in 1894 at Skutari. Educated at the Istanbul 
School of Political Science, he entered civil service 
and rose to be Governor of Igel in 1985 and in 1939 
Director-General at the Ministry of the Interior. 
After four more governorships he was placed 
en dUponibilitt! in 1949. Elected a Democrat Deputy 
in 1950, be was appointed Minister of the Interior 
in the first Democrat Government. In the Cabinet 
reshuffle of March 1951 he exchanged the portfolio 
of the Interior for that of Justice. 
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He has come in for much criticism from his own 
party on account of his past connexions with the 
P.R.P. A pleasant but very shy man, he speaks 
some French. 

82. Okan, Zekai, General 

Born about 1896, and commissioned about 1915. 
He served in the First World War and in the War 
of Independence. In 1989 he was promoted briga¬ 
dier and commanded a cavalry brigade. Promoted 
major-general and a divisional commander in 1940. 
1944 inspector of signals; 1947 G.O.C. air defence; 
1948 promoted lieutenant-general and corps com¬ 
mander; 1950 Vice-Chief of the General Staff. In 
1951 he led a “goodwill” military mission to 
Pakistan. 

General Okan is energetic and ready to learn 
modern ideas, but he is self-opinionated, conscious 
of his rank and rather quick-tempered. He is 
married. 

83. Okmen, Miimtaz 

Born at Ankara in 1895. Deputy for Ankara 
1935_50. Minister of Commerce 194(1-42. In Feb¬ 
ruary 1943 became president of the Constitutional 
Commission of the Assembly. 

A former judge, he has had a sound legal train¬ 
ing and is much respected. Sound rather than 
brilliant. Has no foreign language but is a master 
of bis own and made easily the best speeches in the 
debates preceding the rupture of relations with 
Germany in August 1944 and the declaration of war 
in 1945. A convinced supporter of the Anglo- 
Turkish alliance. 

Appointed Minister of Justice in April 1946 and m 
September 1946 vice-president of the Council and 
Minister of State. Lost his seat in the 1950 general 
elections. Though no longer in office or Parliament, 
he is still a lending influence in Right-wing P.R.P. 
circles. 

84. Okmen, Nedim 

Born in Kills in 1908, he is a graduate of the 
School of Political Sciences. Originally a civil ser¬ 
vant. he had risen to be Chief Inspector at the 
Ministry of Finance before his election as Democrat 
Deputv for Mara$ in 1950. 

In March 1951 he was appointed Minister of 
Agriculture. 

He had been a strong critic of the administration 
of bis own party at the meetings of its Parlia¬ 
mentary Group; and during the budget debates of 
February 1951 lie attacked his predecessor in office, 
Nihat Egriboz (q.v.). 

He is married and speaks some French. 

85. Oral, Cavit 

A native of the Black Sea coast. Bora in 1904. 
Studied at Wurtemberg Agriculture School and the 
Istanbul School of Political Science. Elected Deputy 
for Nigde in 1935. Elected one of the six secre¬ 
taries of the Grand National Assembly in 1937 
and in April 1939 principal secretary. In 1943 was 
elected Deputy for Seyhan. On the formation of 
the second Hasan Saka Cabinet in June 1948 he 
became Minister of Agriculture and continued to 
hold this portfolio on the formation of the Giinaltay 
Cabinet in January 1949. He lost his seat in the 
1950 general elections but remains an influential 
member of the Executive Council of the P.R.P. 

He owns and at one time edited the Bayun 
Gazette of Adana and early in 1951 be started a 
daily (Hantes) in Ankara. 

86. Orbay, Hilseyin Rauf . . 

Born 1881. The son of a captain in the lurkish 
navy. He was trained as a naval officer, and first 
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distinguished himseli 18 captain ui the H&midiyith 
during the Balkan wars. He was sent to England 
to take command of the two battleships built for 
Turkey and taken over by the British navy in 1914. 
During the Great War, having been suspected of 
forming a pro-British cabal in the Turkish navy, lie 
was not at first given a naval command. Having 
served, however, in Persia and Mesopotamia, he 
eventually became C.N.G.S. As Minister of W ar in 
Izzet Pasha's Cabinet at the close of the war, he w us 
sent to Mudros to sign the armistice of the 
30th October, 1918. During the months following 
the armistice lie was almost as influential as Mustafa 
Kemal in creating the Nationalist movement, 
especially in Smyrna and the West. In 1920, after 
the general election to the Ottoman Parliament, 
Rauf came as Deputy to Constantinople, and was 
among those leaders arrested and deported to Malta. 

In 1922 he was elected Vice-President of the new 
Grand National Assembly, and then became Prime 
Minister. He held the portfolio of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs during Ismet Pasha s absence at 
Lausanne. After the signature of the Treaty of 
Lausanne he resigned as a protest against the policy 
of the Gazi over constitutional questions. His 
career from then until 1939 was spent either in exile 
or in opposition. In 1924 he became the figurehead 
of the official Opposition led by Adnan, Ismail 
Jambolat and Refet Pasha. He resigned from the 
People’s Party and became president of the now 
Progressive Republican Party, which was dissolved 
in March 1925. In 1926 he visited London with 
Adnan. He was tried by default on a charge of 
complicity in the Smyrna plot against the life of the 
Gazi. and was sentenced to ten years in a fortress. 
In 1936 he returned to Turkey (an amnesty having 
been declared in the meantime), but, in spite of 
numerous approaches, refused to see Ataturk on the 
latter s conditions, and afterwards it was only with 
some difficulty that a reconciliation with President 
Inonii was brought about. In 1939 he was elected 
Deputy for Kastanionu. At the same time a state¬ 
ment was issued with the authority of the President, 
exonerating him from any part in the plot against 
Ataturk. In February 1942 he was appointed 
Turkish Ambassador in London. In March 1944 he 
retired allegedly on grounds of ill-health, but actually 
because he was completely at loggerheads with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Numan Menemencioglu 
(q.v.). In 1949 he was defeated as an Independent 
candidate in a by-election in Istanbul. 

Rauf is a consistent and ardent supporter of the 
cause of Anglo-Turkish friendship and is prepared to 
use his influence to that end. A charming and 
popular nian. he is on good terms with both the 
Democrat and Republican Parties, but has himself 
made no serious effort to return to politics. He 
speaks English well. 

87. Orgiin. Ihsan, General 

General Orgiin formerly commanded the Air 
Division at Eskisehir. He is now Chief of Staff and 
Deputy Commnnder-in-Chief of the Turkish Air 
Force. He has an alert, dispassionate mind and is 
one of the few senior air force officers who can give 
an immediate decision and adhere to it. A strict 
disciplinarian. He is perhaps rather more friendly 
to the British than the Americans. 

Although he is Chief of Staff he keeps in the 
background and is very' much overshadowed by 
General Goksenin (q.v.). 

88. Ozalp, Karim, General 

Born at Veles (Ivbpriilu) about 1884. A staunch 
adherent of the Committee of Union and Progress. 
Held various commands in the eastern vilayets, and 
during the war of 1914-18 was Director-General of 
Administration to Ali Fuat Pasha. In July •. 
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was in command of troops at Balikesir, and there 
worked for the Nationalist cause. Appointed 
Governor of the Balikesir area in January 1920. In 
J une was given command on the northern front and, 
after the battle of the Sakarya, was promoted Pasha, 
becoming, in the following month, January 1922, 
Minister of National Defence. Held this post till 
November 1924 when he became President of the 
Assembly. In August 1926 was promoted to be 
divisional general of the first class. Following the 
general election in September 1927, at which he 
was again returned for Karasi (Balikesir), lie was, in 
November, re-elected President of the Assembly. 
Was president of the Turkish Linguistic Congress at 
Constantinople in the autumn of 1982. Minister of 
National Defence from 1938 to 1939, when he 
resigned. The official reason given was that he 
w ished to facilitate investigations into a scandal con¬ 
nected with a bogus purchase of aeroplanes from a 
Canadian company, in the course of which trans¬ 
actions his signature was alleged to have been forged 
on a vital document. The “ Ekrem Konig M case, as 
it is know n, came up for trial in Ankara in July 1943, 
after the extradition of Ekrem Haindi Bakan (known 
as Konig) had been obtained. In June 1943 Ozalp 
was appointed vice-president of the Parliamentary 
Group of the People’s Party. He was re-elected 
P.R.P. Deputy in 1946 and 1950. 

General Kaziin Ozalp is fairly well educated, and 
speaks a little French. He is considered to be 
tenacious though reasonable, but he does not strike 
one as a strong character. Has poor health. He 
was friendly and helpful during the last war and 
works for closer relations with Britain. On good 
terms with both Inonii and Bayar, he is said to have 
used his position to acquire wealth. 

8^. Ozdcniz, Necati, Vice-Admiral 

Promoted to rear-admiral 30th August, 1945, pro¬ 
moted to vice-admiral 30th August, 1946. Born in 
Istanbul about 1890. Speaks good German and fair 
French, but his English is weak. A genial, straight¬ 
forward man; is most friendly and co-operative with 
British. Received his early training in Germany 
and was present in the Von der Tnnn at the battle 
of Jutland. Was Chief of Naval Staff (new* title, 
Commander of the Naval Forces) until August 1949, 
when, much to bis disappointment, he w as appointed 
to the Staff College, Istanbul, instead of being made 
Commander-in-Chief of the Turkish Fleet. Has a 
charming wife who spenks good French. 

90. Ozdes, Rifat, Admiral 

Born in 1902, he graduated from the Turkish Naval 
Academy in 1921. He w as promoted commander in 
1934 and subsequently passed the War College. He 
was naval attach^ in London during the war, was 
promoted to captain in 1942 and rear-admiral in 1947. 
In 1949 he retired from the post of Chief of Opera¬ 
tions Department, joined the Democrat Party and 
was elected Democrat Deputy for Kirsehir in 1950. 

A popular and intelligent man, Admiral Ozdes 
has been pushing himself into the President’s 
entourage. He speaks English, French and German, 
and the President finds him a useful interpreter. He 
is married to a good-looking wife. He is most 
friendly. 

91. O/san, Nuri 

Bom in 1905 in Mugla, and lawyer by profession. 
He w as elected Democrat Deputy for Mugla in 1950 
and became Minister of Customs and Monopolies 
in the first Democrat Government. 

In the Cabinet reshuffle of March 1951 he became 
Minister of Labour. He is a member of the Demo¬ 
crat Party Executive Committee He is married 
and has tw'o children. 


92. Ozyoriik, Halil 

Born in 1884. Graduating from the Istanbul 
Faculty of Law, he entered Government service in 
the Ministry of Justice, was a judge in several dis¬ 
tricts, an inspector at the Ministry and finally 
President of the Court of Appeal. 

Elected a Democrat Deputy in 1950, he was 
appointed Minister of Justice in the first Democrat 
Government. In March 1951 he became Minister 
of the Interior, exchanging portfolios with M. 
Nasuhioglu (q.v.). 

He is a well-respected but taciturn man w ho w as 
happier in Justice than in Interior. 

93. Polatkan, Hasan 

Born in 1915 of a Tatar family of Eski§ehir, he 
studied at the School of Political Science and 
specialised in finance and banking. He was 
Inspector at the Agricultural Bank until 1946, when 
he joined the Democrat Party and was elected 
a Democrat Deputy. Re-elected in 1950, he was 
appointed Minister of Labour in the first Democrat 
Government. In December 1950 he succeeded M. 
Avan (q.v,) as Minister of Finance and very soon 
afterwards presented the first Democrat Party bud¬ 
get, which was mainly the work of the Prime 
Minister himself. 

M. Polatkan is pleasant but rather colourless, and 
very shy. 

94. Rizan, Basri Kadri 

Born about 1893. A career diplomat, he was 
appointed Consul at Hamburg in 1925. First 
Secretary in Washington 1927-30. After serving 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs for a year he 
was appointed Counsellor at Rome in 1931 and later 
transferred to Warsaw. Recalled to the Ministry 
in 1936; counsellor at Brussels in 1937 and at 
London in 1938. Again recalled to the Ministry in 
1942, he was director-general of the Protocol Depart¬ 
ment from 1944 to 1949, when he was appointed 
Minister to Prague, but did not take up the appoint¬ 
ment owing to the objections of some members Gf 
the Cabinet. He was unemployed until May 1950, 
when he was appointed counsellor in London. 

M. Rizan, who, as 44 Chef du Protocole ” was com¬ 
petent but not always tactful, speaks fluent Eng¬ 
lish and takes a pride in his English outlook. He 
is cultured, but not an engaging man; he is a snob. 
A bachelor. 

95. Sadak, Necmettin 

Born about 1890. Son of n judge of Afvon- 
karuhisar. Ilis family is of Janissary origin and 
probably Slav (Macedonian) blood. Owner and 
chief editor of the Ah$am newspaper. Deputy for 
Sivas 1927-50, and member of the Foreign Affairs 
Commission of the Assembly, 1928-50. In Novem¬ 
ber 1930 he accompanied, ns journalist, the Turkish 
delegation to the preliminary Disarmament Con¬ 
ference at Geneva. Accompanied Iamet Pasha 
and Tevfik Riistu on their official visit to Athens, 
October 1931, and on his return was one of the 
Turkish delegates at the Second Balkan Conference, 
held at Constantinople. Member of Turkish delega¬ 
tion to Inter-Parliamentary Congress at Geneva, 
July *932, and to the Disarmament Conference in 
January 1933. Was commissioned by the Gazi to 
reply to accusations contained in Harold Arm¬ 
strong’s ” Grey Wolf.” which he did in a series of 
articles in the Aksam containing violent personal 
attacks on that author. In January 1935 and 
September 1936 he accompanied the Turkish delega¬ 
tions to Geneva, and became permanent Turkish 
delegate to the League of Nations. Visited the 
United Kingdom in May 1940 with a group of 
journalists as guests of the British Council. In the 
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beginning of 1943 accompanied group of Turkish 
journalists on a visit to India. 

Was appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
first Hasan Saka Government in September 1947, 
and retained this post until May 1950, when he lost 
his seat in the general elections and went back to 
Ak§am. 

He appears to me the most thoroughly gallieised 
among the Westward-looking group of Istanbul 
editors to which lie belongs. He regards all religious 
belief and custom, whether Moslem, Communist or 
Christian, as both cranky and harmful. A first-rate 
journalist, his articles, chiefly on foreign policy, are 
balanced, sensible aud superior to nearly all others 
which appear in the Turkish press. He was an 
accomplished and efficient Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

His health deteriorated towards the end of his 
tenure of office. His good-looking and intelligent 
third wife, who speaks good English aud perfect 
French, was an asset to him socially but, owing to 
her extravagance, a liability financially. He speaks 
French well. 

96. Saka, Hasan 

Born in Trebizond in 1881 of Laz origin. 
Educated at Constantinople and in Paris, where 
from 1909-14, he studied at the School of Political 
Science. Deputy for Trebizond since 1919. Joined the 
Kemalist movement in March 1020. and in May 1921 
became Minister of Finance, holding the post until 
April 1922. By this time he was apparently very 
pro-Bolshevik in sympathy. From May till July 
1922 Minister of Economics and Public Works. In 
November was appointed member of the Turkish 
delegation to the Lausanne Conference, when he 
acted as financial expert. In September 1923 was 
again Minister of Economics. In March 192*fr 
Minister of Commerce, and in March 1925 again 
Minister of Finance, resigning in July 1926, 
ostensibly on grounds of ill-health. In 1927 he 
became first vice-president of the Assembly. Was 
president of the Turkish delegation to the Balkan 
Congress at Athens, October 1930. In May 1931 
went with the Minister for Foreign Affairs to Geneva 
to attend the European Union Conference. In 
October was president of the Second Balkan Con¬ 
ference, held at Constantinople, and in December 
was elected president of the Supreme Economic 
Council. Led the Turkish delegation to the Third 
and Fourth Balkan Conferences at Bucharest and 
Salonicn in 1932 and 1933 respectively. Re-elected 
one of the vice-presidents of the Assembly in Novem¬ 
ber 1935, when he was also elected chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Commission of the Assembly. Headed 
the Turkish delegation to Balkan Economic Con¬ 
ference at Athens in March 1937, and was elected 
vice-president of the Inter parliamentary Conference 
held at Paris in September 1937. Led Turkish 
delegation to the Balkan Economic Conference 
(Istanbul, March 1938). In May 1939 lie led the 
Turkish delegation to the Economic Conference of 
the Balkan Entente at Bucharest. After five years 
of comparative obscurity he became Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in September 1944. Attended San 
Francisco Conference and visited London in 
July 1945. 

M. Saka retained the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
in the Peker Cabinet in August 1946, and on the fall 
of the Peker Cabinet in September 1947 he was 
called upon to form the new Government. In June 
1948 wdien criticism of the Government w*as mount¬ 
ing dangerously the President colled on him to form 
a new Cabinet which he did by throwing out most 
Ministers who had been in the Peker Government. 
At the same time President Tnfinti, while 
attempting to take the wind out of the critics’ 
sails by jettisoning the Peker Ministers and intro¬ 
ducing younger men, retained a Prime Minister wiio 
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was malleable. However, criticism of his Govern¬ 
ment’s handling of the economic situation, within as 
well as outside the Cabinet, continued to increase 
and alter heated debates in which Deputies came to 
blows on proposals for increased income tax. 
M. Saka was forced to resign in January 1949. 
Re-elected P.R.P. Deputy for Trebizond in 1950, he 
is now member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the Assembly. 

M. Saka, as his record suggests, is thoroughly 
ruse and subtle and shrewd. His cunning has 
served him well in his successful career, but he 
has not got a really good brain and as Prime Minister 
he was a failure. He is affable and has a sense of 
humour but his table manners are reminiscent of 
a pig-sty. 

97. Saracoglu, §iikrii 

Born about 1885. Declared in a public address 
that be was the son of a saddle maker, and he has 
been criticised for having avoided military service 
during the War of Independence. His record is, 
however, only definitely known since lie became 
a Deputy for Smyrna in 1923 and in the same year 
President of the Assembly’s Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mission. Minister of Public Instruction 1924-25; 
chief delegate in 1925 on the Commission for Ex¬ 
change of Populations, and signed the Turco-Greek 
convention in 1926. He conducted the negotiations 
for the purchase of the Anatolian Railway in 
1927-28, and, becoming Minister of Finance in the 
latter year, was concerned in the Ottoman Debt 
Settlement. He resigned from ill-health but was 
sent to the United States in 1931 in the hope of 
obtaining American financial co-operation in public 
works. After negotiations in Paris with the Ottoman 
Debt bondholders in 1932 he signed a new agreement 
more favourable to Turkey in April 1933. Minister 
of Justice from 1933-38 during which time he was 
several time Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
he became Minister of Foreign Affairs in November 
1938. He spent three weeks in Mosoow in Septem¬ 
ber and October 1939 in an unsuccessful attempt 
to adjust Turco-Soviet relations to the forthcoming 
Anglo-Franco-Turkish Pact, lie had full and frank 
discussions of Turkish policy in relation to the war 
with the Secretary of State in Angora and in Cyprus 
in the spring of 1941. In July 1942 he became 
Prime Minister, temporarily retaining the portfolio 
of foreign affairs, and again combining it for a short 
time in 1944 with the Prime Ministership. In 
August 1946 he w r as replaced as Prime Minister by 
M. Peker, but continued to exert great influence 
as leader of the parliamentary party. In November 
1948 he w T as elected president of the Grand National 
Assembly and was re-elected in November 1949. 
He lost his seat in the 1950 general elections. 

He is easy to converse with and well disposed to 
ourselves. He is a determined opponent of con¬ 
cessions to Russia, and also supports undiluted anti- 
clericalism of the Atntiirk brand, in w’hich he is 
beginning to find himself isolated. In 1951 his 
responsibility for the notorious tax on wealth (1942) 
w as brought to light and he came in for much hitter 
criticism. His health is now so poor that he has 
been compelled to withdraw from public life. 

98. Sarper, Selim Rauf 

Bom in 1896 at Istanbul. Educated at Heidel¬ 
berg Appointed second secretary at Moscow* in 
the Turkish diplomatic service. Recalled to Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs in August 1931. Later Turkish 
Consul in Odessa and Consul-General in Berlin 
1937-38. In August 1939 he was appointed 
counsellor in Bucharest but was recalled the 
following month to act as head of the newly-created 
Central Information Bureau, with the title of Secre¬ 
tary-General of Information, under the Ministry of 
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the Interior. In May 1940 be was included in a 
group of Turkish journalists who visited the 
United Kingdom. In June 1940 the scope of his 
department was widened to include all forms of 
publicity and propaganda, extending to broadcast 
programmes, film censorship and tourist traffic, and, 
assuming the title of Directorate-General of the 
Press, it was transferred to the Prime Minister’s 
Office. Selim Bey remained as director-general. In 
1913 his department was reorganised as the 
Director ate-General of Press and Propaganda. 
Appointed ambassador at Moscow in September 1941. 
He did not prove big enough for the Moscow post (in 
May and June 1945 he appears to have been out¬ 
manoeuvred by Molotov on the Straits question) and 
in 1946 he was transferred to Rome and shortly 
afterwards became Turkish representative to the 
United Nations Organisation. In 1948 he was 
elected rapporteur of the Political Committee of the 
United Nations General Assembly. Although a 
proteg4 of Ismet Inonii he managed to retain his 
post after the victory of the Democrats in the 1950 
elections. 

He speaks good English, is very presentable, and 
has an attractive wife. lu his press post he showed 
himself generally helpful towards this embassy and 
our relations with him are good. 

99. Satir, Dr. Kenial 

Born 1911. A graduate of the Istanbul Medical 
Faculty. He was Deputy for Seyhan 1943-50. On 
the formation of the Ghnaltay Cabinet in January 
1949 he became Minister of Communications. He 
lost his seat in the 1950 general elections and began 
to practice as a doctor again to make a living, but 
he is still an influential member of the P.R.P. 
Married, with three children. 

100. Sertel, Sabiha 

Wife of Zekeriya Sertel ( q.v .). 

Bom in 1897 in Salonica of Donnie origin. After 
studying at the American College in Salonica she 
went to the United States, where she studied with 
her husband at Columbia University. She has 
worked in collaboration with him on many news¬ 
papers and magazines. A part of the material in the 
“ Cocuk Encyclopedia ” (Children’s Encyclopaedia) 
was written by her. She is a distinguished Turkish 
stylist and has made translations of Bebel and other 
continental Socialists or sociologists into Turkish. 
Lacking in personal graces. Sabiha Hanum is. at the 
same time, extravagant and luxury loving. Passion¬ 
ate. ambitious and exhibitionist, Sabiha Hanum has 
undoubtedly a baleful influence on her husband and 
his associates. 

101. Sertel, Zekeriya 

Bom in 1890 near Salonica in the village of 
Ustramca, Sortel is said to be of Pomak (Bulgarian 
Moslem) origin. After graduating from the Faculty 
of Law of Istanbul University, he studied at the 
Sorbonne in Paris and later at Columbia University 
in the United States—where his expenses are said 
to have been paid by American missionary’ friends. 
During the armistice, after the first world war. 
Sertel was a Departmental Director of the General 
Directorate of Immigration. On his return from the 
United States he was appointed Director-General of 
the Turkish Press Bureau but, after a short time, 
he retired from this post and devoted his time to 
journalism. 

Zekeriya Bey was one of the founders of the Son 
Posta newspaper in 1930. He was the part owner 
and editor of the Tan newspaper. 

In December 1945 the offices of Tan were broken 
up during a demonstration of Nationalist students. 
Sertel and his wnfe were subsequently sentenced to 


imprisonment for offences against the Media, but 
the sentences were revised by the Court of Appeal 
(May 1946). 

Sertel, himself, is a man of moderate views and 
during the second world war he supported the 
Anglo-Saxon cause. He is, however, much under 
the influence of his wife, a fervent Marxist, and 
during 1945 the couple became known as purveyors 
of Soviet views in Turkey. Sertel is closely asso¬ 
ciated with Tevfik Ru§tii Aras, to whom he was 
paying, during 1945, a retainer of £T.500 per month 
as 44 diplomatic adviser” to Tan. The Sertels, who 
live in some luxury at Kadikoy, have two daughters : 
one is married to O’Brien, an American journalist 
who is associated Press correspondent in Rome, the 
younger was a student at the London School of 
Economics. There is good circumstantial evidence 
to justify a general belief that he has accepted 
Russian pay. 

102. Simavi, Sedat 

Bom about 1895. Grandson of Saffet Pasha 
(Foreign Minister of Abdul Hamid II) who nego¬ 
tiated the cession of Cyprus and received the Star 
of India from Queen Victoria. Educated at the 
French school in Istanbul, he is now owner and 
editor of Hiirriyet which has the largest circulation 
of any Turkish newspaper. 

He 1ms on the whole been helpful and well- 
disposed towards us, but is a mercurial and peevish 
character who has not yet quite forgiven His 
Majesty’s Embassy for failing to get him an inter¬ 
view with The King. He dislikes the French and 
in his paper advocates violent and sensational 
policies and is aggressively nationalist. He is 
married and speaks French. 

103. Sipahi, Emin Ali 

Born about 1890. In June 1928 appointed 
assistant legal adviser at Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
In 1933 he became Director-General of the Second 
Department, and was for a time Acting Under¬ 
secretary of State. In June 1933 appointed charge 
d’affaires at Brussels. In 1938 recalled to Ankara 
promoted to rank of minister (3rd grade) and given 
post of legal adviser at the Ministry. In 1939 
appointed first minister to China, but in 1942 recalled 
to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, again to be legal 
adviser. In latter capacity he was charged with 
handling of foreign interests affected by the 
notorious tax on wealth, and showed reasonable 
understanding in discussions with this embassy. In 
1943 appointed minister at Jedda. Returned to 
Ministry in 1945 again to be legal adviser. 

Emin Ali Bey is a Macedonian and likes to be in 
European society and to appear 44 correct.’* 

Minister in Buenos Aires from 1946 and appointed 
to Stockholm 1950. 

104. Sirer, Re^at .Semseltin 

Born at Sivas in 1903; a graduate of the Philo¬ 
sophical Section of the High School for Teachers 
He has written books entitled 44 Pedagogy ” and 
* 4 Education in Germany.” He is known to be a 
deep admirer of German culture and to have 
expressed great enthusiasm for the Nazi Govern¬ 
ment, but was quite friendly with this embassy and 
the British Council. 

He is married to a friendly and agreeable lady 
and not regarded as a very energetic personality. 

Minister of Education 1946-48 and of Labour 
1949-50, he lost his seat in the 1950 general elections 
but was re-elected P.R.P. Deputy for Sivas in the 
by-elections of September 1951. He is still an 
influential member of the People’s Republican 
Party. 

He speaks German and French. 
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105. Sumer, Nurullah Esat 

Born 1899. Appointed first Director-Geueral of 
the Sumer Bank in June 1933 after having played 
an important part m drawing up the five-year 
industrial plan. Resigned from the Sumer Bank in 
January 1940. Elected Deputy in January 1941. 
Appointed Minister of Finance in September 1944 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs in 1945 during 
the absence of Hasan Saka at the San Francisco 
Conference. 

M. Sumer ceased to be Minister of Finance when 
M. Peker became Prime Minister in August 1946 and 
his retirement was an unmixed blessing both for 
Turkish finance and Anglo-Turkish relations. In 

1948 he was appointed Turkish representative on 
the International Bank. 

In January 1949 he became the first Minister of 
State for Foreign Aid and during the first part of 

1949 acted at times as Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in M. Sadak’s absence. He failed to get on with 
the Economic Co-operation Administration Mission. 
Became unpopular witli his colleagues in the Govern¬ 
ment and resigned, obviously under pressure and 
with no good will, in June 1949. He was appointed 
Turkish Ambassador in Ottawa, but refused to take 
up his post, and went to New York, where he fell 
ill and has not since played any part in public life. 

Sumer was one of the hand of economic and 
financial experts who enjoyed the patronage of Celal 
Bayar before the war. His departure from the 
Sumer Bank in 1940 was viewed with some relief by 
His Majesty’s Embassy, because it was felt that 
it was his lack of goodwill and even interest in the 
scheme which caused many of the difficulties experi¬ 
enced by Messrs. Brasserts in the construction of 
the Karabiik Works. At Ataturk’s suggestion he 
took as his surname the name of the bank which he 
created. M. Siimer speaks Frencli and fair English. 
He is smooth and shifty. His character, which is 
nervous and timid, does not wholly accord with his 
ambitions, which are considerable. His only 
daughter has been educated at the Robert College 
in Istanbul. 

106. Sunter, Faruk 

Born about 1905 and educated at the School of 
Commerce in Istanbul, he joined the Ministry of 
Commerce and served as commercial attach^ with 
Turkish missions abroad. He was Director of 
Standardisation in the Ministry under M. Cemil Sait 
Barlas in one of the last P.R.P. Cabinets, but he 
resigned after differences with M. Barlas and became 
director of the Istanbul newspaper Yrni Istanbul. 
When the Democrat Party came to power in 1950 
he returned to the Ministry of Commerce and 
became Under-Secretary. 

Hard-working and capable, he is said to be 
unscrupulous and perhaps even corrupt, but this 
embassy has always found him helpful and sympa¬ 
thetic. He had considerable power in the Ministry 
whilst M. Velibe$e (q.v.). was Minister, hut since 
the appointment of Muhlis Ete (q.v.) he has 
appeared chastened and less magisterial. He speaks 
French. 

107. Tanriover, Hamdullah Suphl 

Born at. Constantinople in 1881. Educated at 
Gnlntn Saray College. In 1901 entered Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs as a clerk. Remained there till 1908, 
occupying himself in writing poetry. After the 
Constitution continued his literary efforts, and was 
the founder of a society of young poets which 
developed into the Turkish Ocaks. In 1910 
appointed Professor of Turkish Literature at the 
Constantinople University. Was for a time in 
opposition to the Committee of Union and Pro¬ 
gress. but after the Balkan war was on good 
terms with the Unionists. Later became the 
leading propagandist of pan-Turaninnism. Travelled 
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in Germany during the war. In April 1920 joined 
Mustafa Kemal at Ankara. Later in the year was 
for a time head of the Kemalist Intelligence 
Service. January-April 1921, Minister of Public 
Instruction. In April became Vice-President of the 
Assembly, and occupied himself chiefly with the 
pan-lslamic Congress, then held in Ankara. Was 
again Minister of Public Instruction during the 
latter half of 1921, and was one of the first Ankara 
leaders to make a speech against the Sultan. In 
1923 was elected Deputy for Constantinople and later 
president of the Turkish Ocaks (Turk Evleri), to 
which he devoted most of his time aud energy. 
During 1923 was president of the Foreign Affairs 
Commission of the Assembly, and from March till 
December 1925 was again Minister of Public 
Instruction, resigning finally on grounds of ill- 
health. September 1927 re-elected for Constan¬ 
tinople. and became a member of the Constitutional 
Commission of the Assembly. In October 1930 
went to Athens as a member of the Turkish delega¬ 
tion to the Balkan Congress. Early in 1931 the 
Turkish Ocak organisation was merged in that of the 
Popular Party, to his great grief, and in April, not 
having been re-elected Deputy, he vvas appointed 
minister at Bucharest. Promoted ambassador on 
the raising of the Turkish Legation at Bucharest to 
an embassy. On the German occupation of 
Roumania, in October 1940, all Roumanian 
embassies abroad were reduced to legations and 
foreign missions in Bucharest were correspondingly 
reduced in status. His frequent visits to Turkey 
earned him the nickname of 44 Turkish Ambassador 
to Istanbul.” Returned to Turkey in 1945 and again 
became a Deputy 

M. Tanriover was an idealist of the pan-Turanian 
school and the moving spirit of the Turkish Ocaks 
until their suppression. In 1946 he decided to 
espouse the cause of Moslem religious education on 
the ground that the anti-clerical policy initiated by 
Matiirk had left a dangerous vacuum in the moral 
training of Turkish youth. Contrary to expectation, 
he secured considerable support from Deputies of 
both parties and obtained, first, permission for 
private religious classes, and, secondly, permission 
for definite religious schools, provided the latter did 
not take the place of the State schools and that 
permission was given in each case by the local 
authorities. He was able to rebuild his family house 
in Istanbul out of the proceeds of tlie sale of visas 
to Jew s while he was in Bucharest. 

In 1947 he resigned from the People’s Republican 
Party, remained in the Assembly as an Independent 
Deputy and was re-elected an Independent in 1950. 
In 1948 he reformed the Turkish Ocaks and is 
now claiming all the properties of the Ocaks 
which were transferred to the Halkevis when the 
Ocaks were suppressed. He is a favourite w ith Presi¬ 
dent Inonti’s aged mother. Smooth, genteel and 
platitudinous, 44 a Turkish Edwardian.” His health 
is bad. 

108. Taray, Cental Husnu 

Born about 1897. An ex-officer. Was Deputy 
for Gii imagine 1925—30. 1927-28 was reporter of 

Assembly Commerce Commission, and became a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commission. In 1928 
became chief Turkish delegate for the exchange of 
populations, and in November member of the 
Foreign Affairs Commission of the Assembly. 
Appointed Minister of Education in April 1929 
and Minister at Berne in September 1930, 
when he resigned his deputyship. Was member 
of Turkish delegation to Disarmament Con¬ 
ference in 1932, and on subsequent occasions. 
In 1936 he resigned from his post at Berno, and it 
w’ns believed that his Government disapproved of his 
conduct at the meeting of the representatives o- 
the Little and Balkan Ententes at Geneva in March 
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He was elected Deputy, and in October be left for 
Tehran as bead ot a Turkish mission to discus* 
matters of residence, frontiers, customs and extra¬ 
dition, which resulted in the conclusion of eleven 
treaties and conventions after more than six months' 
negotiations. Appointed minister at Brussels in 
January 1938, and resigned his seat in the Assembly. 
Transferred to W arsaw as ambassador in August 
1939. Appointed Turkish Ambassador in Tehran in 
October 1941, but was recalled for telling the Queen 
at a reception that she had the loveliest breasts in 
the world. 

Appointed ambassador at Borne in November 1944, 
but was later recalled on account of scandal, which 
His Majesty’s Ambassador in Borne held to be 
unfairly exaggerated. He was then employed at the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs as an adviser with the 
rank of ambassador- M. Sadak retired him from the 
Turkish diplomatic service in 1949, but he appealed 
to the courts against the decision and won his case. 

Cemal Husnu is pleasant to talk to, speaks fair 
French and plays a fair game of bridge. He is, 
however, very impetuous. Is unmarried. 

109. Ta$kcnt, Ra/im 

Born 1896. Educated at the Turkish Engineering 
School and the Hanover Engineering School. One 
of the most enterprising business men in Turkey 
with a great many irons in the fire. He was formerly 
managing director of the Turkish Sugar Factories 
Joint Stock Company (which was formed in 1935 to 
administer all the sugar factories in Turkey) and was 
also manager of several provincial sugar factories. 
Manager of the Is Bank Coal Administration at 
Zonguldak, and connected with the formation of the 
first glass and paper factories. He left the sugar 
factories in the summer of 1944 to devote his 
attention to the provision of moderate-priced houses 
on building society lines. To this end be founded 
the Yapi ve Kredi Bank. He was elected a Demo¬ 
crat Deputy in 1950. 

He possesses great imagination and drive and his 
reputation in the spheres of industry and finance is 
good. In the political sphere he is ambitious and 
intriguing. 

110. Togay, Mulusi Fuat 

Born in 1893 at Constantinople. Member of the 
Turkish Diplomatic Service. Was employed at 
Berlin and Vienna during the war, and in Oslo in 
1923, May 1924 became chef du cabinet of Adnan 
Bey, delegate at Constantinople of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. 

In October went to London as a member of the 
Turkish delegation for the Congress of the League 
of Nations Societies. Resigned in March 1925 for 
reasons unknown, though it was suggested that 
(1) he had outshone Nusret Bey, (2) he was not fully 
sympathetic with Angora. In May appointed charge 
d'affaires at Tokyo. In September 1928 was trans¬ 
ferred in the same capacity to Nanking, w hence he 
w T as recalled to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs in 
August 1931, to become Director-General of the 
Vlth Department, and subsequently of the Jllrd 
Department, with the rank of permanent chnrg4 
d'affaires. He was a member of Turkish delegation 
to London in July 1936 for the discussions leading 
up to the signature of tlie Anglo-Turkish Trade and 
Clearing Agreement. Appointed head of the Ilnd 
Department of the Ministry in April 1937, and sub¬ 
sequently became Political Counsellor at the 
Ministry. In February 1938 he was appointed 
minister to Albania, and remained in Tirana until 
the Italian occupation in April 1939, after which he 
returned to Ankara. Appointed minister at Madrid 
in August 1939. Transferred to Chungking in 1944, 
and to Bucharest in 1947. He resigned from his 


post, but not from the service, in 1950. In 1951 he 
was appointed ambassador in Cairo. 

Huiusi Fuat, or J?uat-Togay, as be lias begun to 
call himself, is a son of ** Deli ** Fuat Pasha, and Ins 
wile, who is a pleasant woman and an excellent 
linguist, is a daughter of the late Mahmufc Mulitar 
Pasha and a cousm of the late King of Egypt on her 
mother's side. He is pleasant to deal with, accus¬ 
tomed to European ways, enjoys a good cigar, not 
very clever, and believed to be tairlv straight. 
Knows English and speaks excellent French. 

111. Torehan, Habib Edip 

Bora about 1890. A businessman, he was 
engaged for many years in successful trade with 
Germany, but by 1936, as the result of unfortunate 
deals, he was penniless. Then, with the support of 
leading Nazis, he organised export and import offices 
in Berlin and Hamburg and prospered once again. 
During the Second World War he helped the Ger¬ 
mans considerably, was suspected of being a German 
agent and was placed on the Allied black list. 

Now a very wealthy man, he bought Tanin from 
M. Tallin in 1948, but it did not appear. In 1950 
he founded Yeni Istanbul , the best printed daily 
paper in Turkey. 

Torehan is a dubious commercial adventurer. He 
speaks German and spends a lot of time and money 
on his estate in Switzerland. He married his 
German secretary. 

112. Tozan, Satvet Liitfi 

Born at Trebinje, Herzegovina, in 1889 of Serbian 
Moslem parentage. Studied law in Geneva at the 
expense of Prince Sabahettin, who opposed the 
Sultan. During the First World War he had to 
go into hiding and was later captured and imprisoned. 
Escaped and was at large until the Allies occupied 
Constantinople. The new Turkish Government sent 
him to Paris for economic negotiations. 

Later went into private business, buying and 
selling arms and other military supplies in many 
countries. During the Second World War he con¬ 
tinued to trade in arms in many parts of Europe. In 
1942 worked in the Balkans for S.O.E., was captured 
and sentenced to tw’elve years' imprisonment, but 
escaped by undergoing an operation und bribing his 
captors and returned to Turkey, lie subsequently 
received the O.B.E. He continues to travel widely 
on business. 

Tozan is a wealthy adventurer who is not to be 
trusted. He makes a habit of tackling distinguished 
British personalities. The French consider that he 
worked against them and will not allow him to enter 
France (he owns a house in Paris). He at one time 
owned the Emirgan Kiosk on the Bosphorus, hut 
this was expropriated by the Turkish authorities, 
who also distrust him. He is married to his former 
secretary, a German. 

113. Tugsavul, Muzaffer, General 

Born about 1894, of humble origin. Commissioned 
in 1914. An artillery und General Staff officer. Com¬ 
manded a battery with distinction in the operations 
against the Suez Canal in 1915; was present at the 
siege of Kut. Served in the war of independence at 
Ataturk’s headquarters. Nothing is known of this 
officers career between 1923 and 1940. 1940 

brigadier-general, General Officer Commanding, 69th 
Division; 1941 promoted mnjor-general; 1943 Chief 
of Staff, Second Army; 1944. April, General Officer 
Commanding, Ilnd Corps; 1944. August, promoted 
lieutenant-general; 1946 Vice-Chief of the General 
Staff. 1948. promoted general. 1949, General Officer 
Commanding, Second Army. 1950, member of 
Supreme Military Council. 

A rough and uncouth type, but genial and good- 
hearted. Has a cheerful personality and is 
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evidently unaware of the strange figure he 
cuts, lias a high military reputation w r hich must 
be based on his physical courage in past cam¬ 
paigns. Is considered (entirely without justification; 
to be an expert on fortifications. Affects interest in 
modern military ideas, but has neither the intelli¬ 
gence nor the flexibility of mind necessary to absorb 
something which is entirely foreign to liis training 
and background. His pronouncements on modern 
war are puerile; in particular he refuses to admit 
the changes caused by the development of air pow r er. 
Is very Anglophile and shows his sentiments in a 
practical way. Avoids foreigners as a general rule. 
Speaks a few w ords of French and German. Has no 
knowledge whatever of the world outside Turkey. 
Married. His w ife is of the old-fashioned type who 
dresses always in black and looks most unhappy 
when forced to appear in public. 

114. Tunaboylu, Ismail Hakki, Lieut.-General 

Born in Bulgaria about 1897 and commissioned in 
the artillery about 1916. Took part in the First 
World War and War of Independence. Promoted 
lieutenant-colonel in 1938 and colonel in 1939. In 
1942 he spent six months in Germany on the Arma¬ 
ment Purchasing Commission. Promoted brigadier in 
1945 and major-general and divisional commander in 
1948. Promoted lieutenant-general and became 
Chief of Staff, Land Forces, in 1950. 

Hard-working and able, General Tunaboylu is 
mild-iooking and wears glasses. He is friendly 
towards us and interested in modern ideas of war¬ 
fare. He speaks French and is learning English. 
He is married. 

115. Leaner, Fevzi, General 

Born in 1900 of Kurdish stock. Served on 
Caucasian front in 1914-18 war, and on all fronts 
during the War of Independence. Was Chief of 
Air Staff on Turkish General Staff. Is now* Director 
of Supply on the Turkish General Staff. 

He has an exotic blonde wife and no children. 
He speaks quite passable English. He is always 
friendly to us, but more so to the Americans, and 
is easier socially than most senior Turkish officers. 
He is not very intelligent or energetic. 

116. Unaydin, Ru$en E$ref 

Born in 1893 at Constantinople. Before the war 
taught in the English boys’ school in Constantinople. 
Was associated with Mustafa Kemal from the 
inception of the Nationalist movement, and w*as 
a member of the first Ankara Assembly. Was 
Deputy for Afvon Karaliisar from 1923 to 1933. Was 
for some years one of the Gazi’s most intimate 
friends. Was one of the Turkish delegates at the 
Balkan Congress at Athens in October 1930, and 
secretary of the Balkan Conference at Constantinople 
a year later. Took prominent part in organisation of 
First Turkish Linguistic Congress at Constantinople 
in September 1933. Member of Turkish delegation 
to Third Balkan Conference at Bucharest in October 
1932. Appointed Secretary-General to the Presi¬ 
dency of the Republic October 1933, when he 
resigned his deputyship. Fell suddenly, in March 
1934, from the President’s favour, and was sent soon 
afterwards, practically in disgrace, as minister to 
Albania. Tn October, however, was appointed 
minister to Athens, a post for w’hich, in view ? of 
his great interest in the classics (though innocent 
of either Latin or Greek) lie was particularly suited. 
Transferred to Budapest in August 1939. July 1943, 
appointed ambassador in Rome. March 1944, 
appointed ambassador in London. He was con¬ 
sidered inadequate for this post, and in 1945 w T as 
appointed ambassador to Greece. 

Ru$en Esref is an attractive personality. He is 
cultured and 9 peaks remarkably well. Has read 


extensively and is extremely intelligent, but is 
probably constitutionally lazy, and, though fond of 
writing and gifted with great fluency, tends to work 
in spurts. Has translated standard Western authors. 
While accused by some of insincerity, he is excellent 
company, is very fond of bridge, and lias a wife 
who is pleasantly mondaine but unscrupulous and 
mercenary. 

117. tirgiiplu, Suat Hayri 

Son of Crgiiplu, Hayri Efendi, the last Otto¬ 
man Sheikh-al-Islam. Born in Damascus in 
1903. He completed his primary education in the 
English school at Ni§anta§ and continued his educa¬ 
tion in Galatasarav in 1923. He then studied law r in 
the Istanbul faculty and graduated in 1926. In 1925 
he worked for a time in the Bank of Industries and 
Mines and, being successful in a competitive exami¬ 
nation, was appointed in the same year Turkish 
General Agent at the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal and 
Treasury translator and secretary of the Turkish- 
Roumanian section of the same tribunal. In 1932 
he became a barrister at the Istanbul Bourse and was 
an original member of the committee for the admini¬ 
stration of the Bar. Deputy for Kayseri since 1939 
and appointed Minister for Customs and Monopolies 
in March 1943. 

Resigned in the spring of 1946 as the result of a 
sugar scandal. In 1948 his trial resulted in his being 
completely cleared of the charges against him. 

Re-elected Independent Deputy for Kayseri with 
Democrat Party support in 1950, he represented 
Turkey at the 1950 and 1951 meetings of the Con¬ 
sultative Assembly of the Council of Europe and 
became a member of the Foreign Affairs Commission 
of the Assembly. In September 1951 lie joined the 
Democrat Party, and lie is highly thought of in 
Government circles. 

118. Cstiindag, Ekrem Hayri, Dr. 

Born in Izmir in 1886 and educated at the French 
Lazarist College in Istanbul and at the Medical 
Faculty, lie became the best-knowm physician in 
Izmir. He joined the Democrat Party when it was 
founded in 1946 and became chairman of its Izmir 
branch. Elected Democrat Deputy for Izmir in 1950, 
he became a member of the Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee of the Assembly and w as a Turkish delegate 
to the 1950 session of the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe. In September 1950 he was 
appointed Minister of Health in place of M. Belger 
( qv .). 

Said to be a man of high integrity, he is a personal 
friend of President Bavar and has friends among the 
British colony in Izmir. He is very friendly and 
speaks German and a very little French. 

119. Velibe$e, Ziihtii 

Born Izmir in 1890. Studied law at Salonika 
and in 1913 was appointed an assistant legal adviser 
at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Resigned during 
the War of Independence to serve as a liaison officer 
with the Ministry on the east front. In 1923 he w as 
called to the Izmir bar and later to the Ankara bar. 
He played a large part in preparing the Democrat 
Party’s draft of the new electoral law* of 1950. 

Elected Democrat Deputy in 1950, he was 
appointed Minister of Economy and Commerce in 
the first Democrat Government, and generally acted 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs during the absences 
of M. Koprtilu. His inefficiency as Minister was 
widely criticised in commercial circles, and he w’as 
dropped from the Government in March 1951; but 
he remains a close personal friend of the Prime 
Minister and is a member of the Executive Council 
of the Democrat Party. 

He is friendly to us. He speaks French well. 
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120. Yalyin, Hiisevin Cah it 

born at Constantinople in 1876. Took up the 
teaching profession, but in 1908 went over to 
journalism and became, till 1912, editor and part- 
proprietor of the Tanin , the official organ of the 
Committee of Union and Progress. From 1908 was 
one of the Constantinople Deputies in the Chamber. 
Played no great political part during the war, but at 
the armistice was arrested and deported to Malta. 
Released in April 1921, he spent the following year 
in Europe. On his return to Constantinople he 
recommenced publication of the Tanin , and for a 
time supported the Kemalist regime. Nevertheless, 
he kept in close touch with the surviving Committee 
of Union and Progress leaders and gradually began 
to take a more independent line in his writings. By 
1923 the Tanin had become the chief organ of the 
Opposition, and in December Cahit was tried aud 
acquitted for the publication of the Aga Khan 
letter. In April 1925 he was again arrested 
for his publications, the Tanin was suppressed 
and Cahit Bey was sentenced by the Indepen¬ 
dence Tribunal to a life-time confinement in a 
fortress (Qoruni). He was again brought before 
the tribunal in August 1926 for alleged participation 
in the Smyrna plot, but was acquitted and soon 
afterwards released. In 1930 became chairman of 
the board of directors of the Bank of Industries and 
Mines. In September 1932 created a sensation at 
the First Turkish Linguistic Congress by calling 
in question the Gazi’s favourite linguistic theories, 
and opposing the wholesale elimination of words 
of foreign origin. He returned to political life 
immediately after Ataturk’s death, though he had 
been allowed to resume his journalistic activities 
some six months earlier. Deputy since December 
1938. In May 1939 he visited the United Kingdom 
with a group of six Turkish journalists at the invita¬ 
tion of the British Council, and was again in England 
in May 1940 with a larger group, also guests of the 
British Council. Contributed regularly to the Vent 
Sabah throughout 1939, 1940 and 1941, and became 
an enthusiastic supporter of the Allied cause; his 
powers of invective were fully employed in denun¬ 
ciation of the Axis Pow r ers. Headed Turkish press 
delegation which visited United Kingdom and the 
United States in the autumn of 1942. Restarted 
Tanin in 1943 and continued strongly to support 
Allied cause. Accompanied Turkish delegation to 
San Francisco in April 1945 and on his return con¬ 
fessed himseif not only disillusioned but awake to 
what he regarded as great Russian danger. His 
subsequent denunciation of Russia was unmeasured 
aud he drew on himself the full fury of the Soviet 
radio and press 

His articles were so violent that in the early part 
of 1946 the Prime Minister felt constrained to 
remonstrate with him. At the end of 1947 he sold 
his interest in Tanin. He accompanied the Turkish 
Parliamentary Delegation to the United Kingdom in 
May 1947 and acted as their spokesman. His use¬ 
fulness was limited bv his ignorance of English. In 
May 1949 he again led a Turkish Parliamentary Dele¬ 
gation to the United Kingdom before taking up his 
appointment as Turkish representative on the Pale¬ 
stine Conciliation Commission. He was a vice- 
president of the P.R.P. Re-elected P.R.P. Deputy 
for Kars in 1950 he remained Turkish representative 
on the Palestine Conciliation Commission until his 
continued attacks on the Democrat Party Govern¬ 
ment forcedu them to end his appointment. Mem¬ 
ber of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the 
Assembly. 

Ynl^in is remarkable for his biting satire, and is 
feared bv his enemies. Has written several poems 
and produced a number of scholastic books. His 
former power was doubtless derived partly from his 
association with Cavit. He is quite fearless. 
Asreing and always likeable. 


121. Yalfnan, .Ahmet Emin 

Donnie, born at Salonika in 1889. Studied at a 
military school in Salonika, at the German School 
and at the Faculty of Law in Istanbul. In 1910 
he left for Columbia University, where he studied 
economics until 1914, when he left for Germany 
to work as a war correspondent of the Tanin. On 
his return to Turkey he began to work on the Sabah 
and later on the Vakit staff; at the same time he 
taught sociology and statistics in Istanbul Uni¬ 
versity. In 1923 he launched the Patau, which was 
suspended until 1925. In 1936, in co-operation with 
Zekerya Sertel, he launched the Tan. But in 1938, 
owing to a difference of opinion with M. Sertel, 
he left the Tan. At the end of 1939 he restarted the 
Vatan. Accompanied Turkish delegation to San 
Francisco in April 1945. Yalman was always an 
outspoken critic of the People’s Republican Party 
Government. His attitude towards Turkish foreign 
policy has vacillated, but he is fairly consistently 
pro-American. He speaks English, French, German 
and Italian. He is not very popular among his 
countrymen on account of his donme origin. 

After the formation of the Democrat Party he 
became one of its principal publicists but did not 
hesitate to criticise its policy on occasions. He 
remains a general supporter of the Democrat Govern¬ 
ment, but is ahvays liable to take an independent 
line on any given issue, since he usually adopts the 
views of the last person to stand him a drink. He 
is capricious and unstable, and is given to 
sensational comment in his paper, whose circulation 
has declined. 

122. Yamut, Nun, General 

Born in 1890. Commissioned in 1908. An 
infantry and general staff officer. Took part in 
both Balkan wars. Fought on the Russian front in 
the Caucasus during the Great War. Took part in 
the War of Independence. 1924 Chief of Staff, 
II Corps; 1930 head of the 18th Section of the 
General Staff; 1931 promoted brigadier-general, 
commandant of Reserve Officers’ School; 1933 
promoted major general (accelerated promotion), 
General Officer Commanding, 9th Division; 1938 
General Officer Commanding, 57th Division; 1939 
promoted lieutenant-general, General Officer Com 
nlanding II Corps; 1943 General Officer Command¬ 
ing XI1 Corps; 1945 promoted general, General 
Officer Commanding, Second Army; 1946 General 
Officer Commanding, First Army; 1949 General 
Officer Commanding, Ground Forces; 1950 Chief of 
the General Staff. 

Looks extremely hard-boiled, the tough, old pasha 
type and the Turk’s idea of a general. A strong and 
determined personality. Probably very obstinate. 

Has a high military reputation and is very popular 
throughout the Turkish army. Has evidently a 
strongly-developed sense of humour. Very hard¬ 
working and reputed to have an excellent memory. 
Unlikely to be really in tune with modern military 
ideas. 

He was extremely helpful to the British during the 
evacuation from the -Egean Islands. Hates the Rus¬ 
sians. Speaks a little French, but seems unwilling 
to converse in a foreign language. Married, with one 
married daughter 

123. Yiicel, Hasan Ali 

Born at Istanbul in 1897. Graduated in the Arts 
Faculty of Istanbul University. Teacher at Istanbul 
and Izmir lvc^es in 1924-25. Appointed Inspector- 
General under the Ministry of Public Instruction and 
Director of Secondary Education. Deputy for Izmir 
1935-50 and Minister of Public Instruction 1938-46. 

Hasan Ali has written books on philosophy, educa¬ 
tion, literature, poetrv, biography and the French 
educational syfieri. ?Ie speaks French and is gifted 


and energetic. On educational matters he has strong 
and idealistic views. Apart from this, his gifts do 
not lie so much in an academic direction (as he likes 
one to think) as in the direction of administration 
and diplomacy. He was unique among Turkish 
Cabinet Ministers in that he consorted daily with 
Englishmen, his associates being members of the 
British Council. Officially he took a great interest 
in British Council activities and was interested m 
British education. 

Yiicel was a success as Minister of Education and 
had the backing of the President. 

lie did not retain his post on the formation of the 
Peker Cabinet in 1946. During 1947 he found him¬ 
self involved in a libel action agaiust the late Kenan 
Oner, who had accused him of “ pro-Communist 
activities ” in the past. The action went against 
him, and he has since been under a cloud. Whatever 
the facts as to his “ pro-Communist activities M as a 
younger man, Yiicel is certainly an able and en¬ 
lightened friend of Britain. His eldest son was at 
Cambridge and afterwards at London University. 
He lost liis seat in the 1950 general elections, and 
later resigned from the People’s Republican Party. 

In private life he is a heavy drinker, fond of 
relating droll Bektasi stories. He is spending his 
retirement in writing a history of England in 
Turkish. He is married and has three children. 


124. Zamangii, Cahit 

Born about 1900. Educated in Turkey and 
France. Began his career as temporary employee in 
the Ministry of National Economy. Later served as 
Turkish Commercial Attach^ in Madrid, returned to 
Ankara in 1940 and was appointed to the Ministry 
of Commerce as Director of the Import and Export 
Department. Promoted to be Under-Secret ary in 
1942, and at the beginning of 1944 w'as seconded to 
take charge of the Toprak Office (Office of the 
Products of the Soil) for a short period. Was second 
delegate to M. A(;ikalin in economic mission to Lon¬ 
don in March 1945. Elected a P.R.P. Deputy in 
1950, he is one of the Opposition’s ablest speakers. 

M. Zamangii speaks French and German—no 
English. An ingenious, persistent and tricky 
negotiator with a good opinion of himself. Not 
unfriendly. 


125. Zeytinoglu, Kemal 

Born in E$kisehir in 1911, he studied engineering 
at Istanbul and Vienna and became a roads engineer. 


Elected Democrat Deputy for E^kesehir in 1946 and 
again in 1950, he was appointed Minister of Public 
Works in the Government of Adnan Menderes in 
December 1950. 

M. Zeytinoglu is a close friend of M. Menderes 
and was known under the previous regime for his 
bitter attacks in the Assembly on the People’s 
Republican Party. 

He is married and has two children. 

He speaks German and a little French. 


126. Zorlu, Fatin Rii$tii 

Born in 1910 at Istanbul. He studied political 
science at Paris and law at Geneva, and was 
admitted to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs in 1932 
where he soon began to specialise in economic sub¬ 
jects. He w'as appointed head of the department 
dealing with commercial negotiations in 1937 and 
headed the permanent delegation to the League of 
Nations in 1938. He w'as first secretary for a time in 
Paris and in 1942 counsellor and charge d'affaires at 
Moscow . Since 1946 he has been in charge of the 
Economic Section of the Ministry and represented 
Turkey at the International Trade Organisation Con¬ 
ference at Havana, 1947-48. Was promoted to be 
an Assistant Secret ary-General in 1950 and at the 
same time was put in charge of all E.C.A. and 
O.E.E.C. affairs. This dominating position over the 
economic scene has gone to his head. 

He is conscientious to the point of fanaticism in 
upholding Turkish commercial interests, hut 
possesses a dry sense of humour. He is a stubborn 
negotiator. 

In private he has recently been increasingly 
friendly and informal and has been amusingly 
critical of some Turkish Ministers. However, under 
a veneer of Westernism he is probably a xenophobe. 
He dislikes the present administrator of E.C.A. in 
Turkey, Mr. Russell Dorr. His wife is a daughter 
of Tevfik Riistu Aras (qv.) 


Obituary 

Esat Atuner. 

Cevdet Kerim Incedayi. 
General Kurtcebe Noyan. 
General Asim Tinaztepe. 
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RK 1902/1 No. 31 

TURKEY: HEADS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 

Sir N. Charles to Mr. Morrison. (Received 10//? August) 


(No. 172. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, 30th July, 1951. 

With reference to Mr. Eyres’ despatch 
No. 209 of 27th July, 1950, I have the 
honour to send you herewith my report on 
Heads of Missions in Ankara in 1951. 

I have, &c. 

NOEL CHARLES. 


Enclosure in No. 31 

Heads of Missions Report, 1951 

(Passages marked with an asterisk are taken from 
previous reports) 

Afghanistan 

Lieutenant-General Sardar Asadullab Khan 
presented his credentials as ambassador on 
2nd January. 1951. Born in 1911, he is a member 
of the ruling family of Afghanistan, a half-brother 
of ex-King Amanullah, and cousin of the present 
King. After being educated at the French school 
in Kabul he held several military appointments, 
including those of quartermaster-general (at the age 
of 19) and Commander of the Guards Division 
(1933). In 1937 he represented King Zahir Shah at 
the Coronation in London, and later in the same 
year attended the Turkish army manoeuvres. In 
1939 he became Inspector-General of the army, and 
in 1946 Chief of the General Staff. Two years later 
he was appointed Minister of the Interior and a 
Deputy Prime Minister, and remained in these posts 
until he was appointed Ambassador to Turkey at the 
end of October 1950. 

The general seems to be very well disposed 
towards the British, especially those with a penchant 
for big-game shooting. He has a good social manner, 
speaks fluent French, and plays tennis and bridge. 
He is accompanied by his wife and six children. 

Argentina 

M. Francisco Arias Cuenca presented his 
credentials as minister on 2nd January, 1950. 

M. Cuenca, who came from Beirut, is a friendly 
and agreeable little man. who is more intelligent 
than he looks. His wife is pretty and equally 
friendly. She has a talent for playing jazz on the 
piano; is gay and enjoys canasta. Both speak 
adequate French. They were at first rather lost and 
bewildered in Ankara, but have quickly made them¬ 
selves on good terms with the Turks and their 
diplomatic colleagues. 

Austria 

Dr. Clemens Wildner. minister since 27th 
November. 1946. 

•He is a professional diplomatist, of what is now 
looked upon as the “ old ” type whose last posts 
before the Anschluss . since when he was unem¬ 
ployed. were in Cologne and Budapest. He was an 
attache at the Austro-Hungarian Embassy here from 
1916 to 1918. (Written in 1948.) He is a friendly 
and likeable, though somewhat irascible, personality 
and has worked hard and successfully to put Austria 


back on the map. He is married and has a daughter 
who speaks admirable American. He is also 
accredited to Greece and Persia. 

Belgium 

M. Stephane Halot, minister since 11th May, 
1945. 

• A pleasant, friendly colleague, but does not 
carry much weight. His wife died recently, which 
has been a great blow to him. There is a son who 
served in the R.A.F. and two daughters, one of 
whom is married to a British subject resident in 
Belgium. The family is enthusiastically pro- 
British. 

He tries hard to be well-informed. (Written in 
1950.) 

He has now been appointed ambassador to 
Delhi. (Written in 1951.) 

Brazil 

M. Mario de Castello Branco presented his 
credentials on 1st October, 1948, as the first 
Brazilian Ambassador to Turkey. 

• He was previously minister in Norway and 
before the war was Consul at Shanghai, where he 
says he always automatically followed the line of 
the British and American Consuls-General. During 
the war he was in the Ministry at Rio de Janeiro, 
where I was on pleasant terms with him. He served 
in Santiago before going to Oslo, where he suffered 
greatly from the lack of sun. He is good-humoured, 
shrewd and friendly and talks quite good English. 
A bachelor who lives and works in the Ankara 
Palace Hotel. (Written in 1949.) 

Bulgaria 

M. Yordan Tchobanov presented his credentials 
as minister on 21st February. 

• Described by the Chancery at Sofia as “ without 
doubt a convinced Communist.” M. Tchobanov, 
before coming to Turkey, was secretary of the 
Bulgarian Presidium. He told my predecessor that 
he had been a lawyer and a Deputy for the last 
three years. He is accompanied by his wife and 
three daughters, seems to be about 40 years of 
age, speaks good French and is easy in his manner. 
He looks ill, but puts this down to having spent 
two years in a concentration camp during the war. 
His wife is a dentist. (Written in 1949.) 

He makes frequent journeys to Bulgaria and has 
been travelling extensively in Turkey ; a fact which 
has drawn the unfavourable attention of the Turkish 
press and officials, who are not slow to state bluntly 
that the purpose of these comings and goings is 
espionage. 

Chile 

Since the dismissal from the Chilean Foreign 
Service of Senor Manuel Garreton, the former 
minister, as the result of his prosecution for gold 
smuggling at Bombay early this year, the legation 
has been in charge of the first secretary, Senor Juan 
Jose La Torre, a large cheerful, middle-aged man 
of pleasant manner, but no special distinction. 

China 

Dr. Ti Tsun-li presented his credentials as 
ambassador on 16th June, 1947. 

• He represented China for some years in 
Havana and was back in China last year, and both 
His Majesty's Ambassador in China and His 
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Majesty’s minister at Havana reported very favour¬ 
ably on him. (Written in 1948.) 

He discusses both Chinese and international 
affairs with balance. His wife is also intelligent and 
they both talk good English. His two sons have 
been sent to the United States to be educated. They 
have apparently managed to get their money out of 
China before the crash and have probably no inten¬ 
tion of returning. (Written in 1949.) 

They have now disposed of the embassy, sold 
most of the contents, and moved into a smaller 
house. (Written in 1950.) 

He remains doyen of those members of the corps 
who still recognise the Nationalist Government and 
he and his wife continue to circulate fairly actively 
in Ankara society. 

Czechoslovakia 

Dr. Karel Dufek presented his credentials as 
minister on 26lh December, 1949. 

Dr. Dufek called on me soon after his arrival in 
Ankara. 

• He was in England during the war and thinks 
he understands the British mentality. This did 
not however prevent him from lecturing me, when 
paying his first call, on the superiority of the present 
Czechoslovak regime over those of Britain and 
America. He is certainly an ardent Communist and 
in conversation indulges in the crudest form of 
propaganda. (Written in 1950.) He is young (not 
more than 35) and personally agreeable and 
presentable. So is his wife. 

Denmark 

M. Hans Paul HorTmeyer presented his credentials 
to the President of the Republic on 9th November, 
1950. He is also accredited to Israel, where he 
presented his credentials on 7th December. 

M. Hoffmeyer is 58, and served before the war 
in Vienna, Berlin. Moscow and Warsaw. After a 
long spell in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs he was 
appointed to Paris in 1947, and remained there 
until transferred to Ankara. He is agreeable and 
intelligent. He has a wife and teen-age daughter 
with him in Turkey, and two other children 
elsewhere. 

Egypt 

Mohammed Amin Fuad Bey, minister since 
6th November, 1944, and ambassador since 17th 
December. 1948. 

• A well-informed and intelligent colleague. It 
was largely due to his efforts that the legations in 
Ankara and Cairo were raised to embassies. He 
was previously Minister in Bucharest, where I met 
him twenty-four years ago, and his wife, who is 
slightly malicious, is intelligent. Both are very 
pleasant. He talks freely to us about Egyptian and 
Middle Eastern affairs, regards King Farouk’s 
intervention in Egyptian politics as disastrous, even 
going so far as to suggest that we should have 
removed him during the war, and dislikes Amr 
Pasha the present ambassador in London. He and 
his wife are interested in rugs, books and dogs about 
which I do not think they know very much. One 
of his two sons has studied electrical engineering at 
Bristol and Glasgow, but later had to go to Switzer¬ 
land. largely for health reasons. He is a strong 
advocate of a new treaty between Egypt and the 
United Kingdom and would like this finked with a 
treaty between Egypt and Turkey. He was opposed 
to his Government’s attitude towards the action of 
the United Nations in Korea. (Written in 1950.) 

Finland 

M. Asko Ivalo presented his credentials as 
Finnish minister of 9th February, 1951. He is also 
accredited to Iraq, Persia and Pakistan. He came 
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to Ankara from The Hague, and had previously 
served in many other posts, including Moscow where 
I knew him in 1934. He is bright and intelligent, 
aiid likes travel, but professes that he is not 
interested in politics since all the power that matters 
is in the hands of larger States. He is therefore 
mainly concerned with commercial matters. He is 
a good linguist. 

He has a wife and three children. 

France 

M. Jean Lescuyer presented his credentials as 
ambassador on 16th November, 1948. 

• He served here before in the 30's and before 
he came here was Ambassador at Mexico City. 
Shrewd and is easy to talk to and both pleasant and 
helpful. He is accompanied by a pleasant wife who 
is Swiss and has a son and three daughters who are 
all grown-up and are not here. (Written in 1950.) 
He is becoming tired of Ankara and wishes to retire. 
Both he and his wife (who is frequently away from 
Turkey) are very friendly. 

Germany 

Herr Kurt Schahin von Kamphoevener. who was 
appointed German Consul-General at Istanbul early 
this year, was born in that city, the son of a German 
general seconded !o the Turkish army, in 1887. He 
was a Rhodes scholar at Oxford and began a long 
diplomatic consular career in 1911, serving in 
London and Liverpool for six years after the first 
world war. Barred from promotion in the German 
Foreign Office after 1933 for “ political unreliability ” 
he served as a cavalry captain during the second 
world war, and was a prisoner in American hands 
after the cessation of hostilities in Europe. He was 
later placed in category V by a de-Nazification 
tribunal. 

I have not yet met him but His Majesty’s Consul- 
General at Istanbul reports that he is intellectually 
active and entertaining, with a great nostalgia for 
the old Ottoman days of his childhood in Constan¬ 
tinople and that he gives the impression of being 
depressed and disillusioned. He seems likely to 
be as unhappy in Republican Turkey as he was in 
Nazi Germany, perhaps due to a particularly 
uncompromising middle-class German background. 
He feels his present position and that of his country 
stionglv, and is pathologically touchy in matters of 
national and personal dignity. 

It is generally believed that when the German 
Embassy is re-established at Ankara Herr von 
Kamphoevener will be appointed ambassador here. 

He speaks excellent English. 

Greece 

M. A. Contoumas presented his credentials to the 
President of the Republic on 21st September, 1950. 
He w'as serving in the Greek Foreign Ministry up to 
the time of his appointment, and had previously 
served in Turkey as counsellor. He appears to be 
intelligent and lively, and is a strong advocate of 
good Turco-Greek relations. He is rather a 
chatter-box. 

He speaks French and English well, and seems to 
be well-informed. 

He has a pleasant wife. 

Hungary 

M. Josef Gabor, presented his credentials as 
minister on 21st September, 1950. He is a typical 
satellite diplomat, having lived in Russia on and 
off from the end of the first world war until 1944. 
He is polite, but clearly a staunch disciple of the 
Russians, and he is only seen at functions attended 
by the Iron Curtain diplomats. 

He speaks perfect Russian, but uses a French 
interpreter for other conversations 

I 
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Iraq 

Dr. Ibrahim Akif al Alusi presented his creden¬ 
tials as minister on 21st March, 1950. 

* Educated at the medical school in Istanbul in 
Ottoman times, he rose to be director-general of 
Iraqi Health Services and was later Minister of 
Education in Iraq for some time. His first diplo¬ 
matic appointment was in 1949 to Damascus, where 
he was unpopular both with the Syrians and with 
His Majesty’s Minister on account of his intrigues. 
(Written in 1950.) 

I have found him pleasant to meet and informative 
in general about his own country. He speaks 
Arabic, Turkish and some English, and 1 am told 
he has many Turkish acquaintances, particularly in 
the medical profession. 

He appears very iittle outside the circle of Arab 
representatives and his Turkish acquaintances. 

Israel 

M. Elias Sasson presented his credentials as first 
Isiaeli Minister on 9th January, 1950. 

* M. Sasson was born in Aleppo, the son of a 
prominent Jewish Turkish Deputy under the 
Ottoman Empire. He was formerly the head of 
the Middle East Department of the Israeli Foreign 
Ministry. Although new to diplomatic life he settled 
down very quickly and both the Turkish Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and I myself have formed a 
favourable impression of him. He is very quick, 
intelligent and I should say rather sly. He is 
proficient in several languages including Turkish. 
He prefers speaking French to English. He is 
interested in improving Anglo-Israeii relations and 
has approached me on the subject more than once. 
He entertains a good deal in restaurants and 
apparently invites representatives of the lion Curtain 
as often as those of the West. He takes care to keep 
the two apart, except at large receptions. He told 
me that he was obliged to know both sides of the 
curtain since the policy of Israel was to avoid 
becoming involved with either. He agreed however 
that Israel’s sympathies were with the West. 
(Written in 1950.) 

Italy 

Count Luca Pietromarchi presented his credentials 
as Italian Ambassador on 23rd October, 1950, 
having served in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Rome prior to his appointment here. A career 
diplomat who survived the transition to a democratic 
Government in Italy due to his ready co-operation 
with us in Rome over blockade matters during the 
difficult pre-war days, he is a quiet, clever person, 
of dapper appearance, who speaks English well. 
I knew' him as chief of the Italian Economic 
Blockade Department before the war. He is grate¬ 
ful for the action taken by His Majesty’s Embassy 
in Rome which helped him to survive the purge 
against fascism. 

He has a pleasant wife and a young daughter in 
Ankara. 

Jordan 

Baha ed Din Toukan presented his credentials to 
the President of Turkey on 6th April, 1951. He 
has served in London, and came to Ankara after 
three years in Cairo. He told me that he was glad 
to have a rest, from argument on the Palestine ques¬ 
tion. and expressed a low opinion of Azzam Pasha, 
secretary-general of the Arab League. 

He has spoken appreciatively of Sir Alec 
Kirkbride’s relations with King Abdullah, and he 
is an Anglophile. Both he and his good-looking 
pleasant young wife speak excellent English. 

Lebanon 

Ibrahim Bey Ahdab presented his credentials as 
minister on 10th December. 1947. 


* Of a prominent Sunni-Moslem family in Beirut, 
his good-looking wife is of Turkish origin on her 
mother’s side. He was educated at a Christian 
Brothers’ School in the Lebanon and for three 
months at the Jesuit College at Beirut. Thereafter 
he studied engineering in Paris. By profession an 
engineer, he was elected Deputy in 1943, but owing 
to French intervention this only lasted one hour. 
Has been chairman of the Common Interests Com¬ 
mittee set up by the French to allocate certain 
items of revenue and customs between Syria and the 
Lebanon. (Written in 1948.) 

He and his wife are agreeable and friendly, but 
they seem to be often away and evidently prefer 
the amenities of Beirut to Ankara. 

Netherlands 

Since the departure of M. Willem Daniels, the 
former minister, on transfer to Stockholm, the 
legation has been in charge of the second secretary, 
M. Van Eysinga. Dr. W. Huenden, the minister 
designate, is said to have had varied experience of 
diplomatic life, including service with the emigre 
Dutch Government in London, and before going to 
his last post, Addis Ababa, he had been for a short 
time Governor-General of Dutch Guiana. 

Norway 

M. Ernest Krogh-Hansen presented his credentials 
as minister on 21st October, 1947. 

* He was in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Oslo, when the Germans came in 1940, and remained 
in the Provisional Council Government until 
Quisling took over definitely in September 1940, on 
which he fled on skis to Sweden. Thence he came to 
England in 1941 and in 1943 was sent to Moscow, 
whence he came here. He appears simple, though 
shrewd, modest and friendly. He speaks English 
and Turkish fluently, having been in Turkey before. 
He is a bachelor, very musical, and whenever he 
receives likes to entertain his guests himself at the 
piano. (Written in 1948.) 

Some of his habits are rather odd and his 
personal reputation is not high. He is accredited 
also in Karachi and Bagdad. (Written in 1949.) 

On 16th October, 1950. he presented his credentials 
as minister to Persia. He has been offered the job 
of minister at Buenos Aires, but although he says 
he realises that he has been too long in the Middle 
East, he has refused on the grounds that “ his work 
is not quite finished here.” 

Persia 

Muhammad Said presented his credentials as 
ambassador on 25th August. 1950. 

He has emerged from a distinguished political 
career with the reputation of being one of the few 
honest men in Persia. He was Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in 1942 and 1943, and Prime Minister in 
March 1944. He was again Prime Minister for a 
short time in November 1948. His exeprience has 
left him no delusions about the Russians, but he 
says that he always hopes that Persia can maintain 
some kind of modus vivendi with them. 

He is an agreeable and helpful man, and he has 
made no secret of his disagreement with his 
Government’s policy over the oil question. 

He speaks fluent Russian and has a handsome 
Latvian wife. His daughter is married to an 
Englishman. 

Poland 

M. Jan Druto presented his credentials as 
ambassador on 29th March. 1948. 

* He describes himself as an economist, formerly 
in the Economic Department of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and since 1945 has worked in the 
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Central Planning Bureau. A big, burly individual 
without the outward indication, except for a pasty 
face, of the stooge complex. (Written in 1948.) 

He speaks well of the Turks, their character and 
achievements, and seems shrewd, smarmy and non¬ 
committal. He has been very forthcoming with my 
commercial counsellor who was previously in 
Warsaw. His English has improved a lot since he 
came here. His tough-looking wife has no English 
and is taking lessons in French which she speaks 
fairly well. (Written in 1949.) I understand she 
was on a commission which examined the repatriates 
from the Polish army in England after the war. 
They have one son born here. M. Druto seems as 
if he had been a small country gentleman or farmer. 

Roumania 

M. Dimitru Olteanu presented his credentials as 
ambassador on 7th February, 1949. 

* This is his first post abroad and he w'as 
previously employed in the Ministry of Justice and 
then in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He is 
youngish, speaks fluent French with a bad accent 
and is accompanied by his wife and a child of four 
months. His name suggests that he may be a Jew 
and his physical type tends to confirm this, as does 
his unexpectedly flexible and ingratiating manner. 

I found him a poor fish, but quite friendly. When 
he called on me he said that Galatz was losing all 
importance as trade was now centred at Constantze. 
He comes from Galatz and he spoke with feeling. 
His wife is a typical fire-eating kind of Communist. 
(Written in 1949.) 

Saudi Arabia 

Toufik Bey Hamza, brother of his predecessor, 
Fuad Bey, presented his credentials as minister on 
26th March, 1948 

* He is of Syrian origin and speaks French. He 
professes to be in agreement with us about the 
shortsightedness of the Iraqis and Egyptians, but 
declares himself optimistic. 

He is not fond of the Americans, but distinctly 
well-disposed towards us. (Written in 1950.) 

Soviet Union 

M. Alexander Lavrishchev presented his creden¬ 
tials as ambassador on 16th April, 1948. 

* He is stated to be a foundling brought up by 
the State and, from a post as school teacher, to have 
been appointed ambassador in Bulgaria in 1940 at 
the age of 28. He has been head of the Balkan 
Committee in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and 
was on the Soviet delegations to the London Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting in 1945, at the United Nations 
Assembly in 1946, and in 1947 on the Balkan 
Enquiry Commission 

He is ready to talk politics and to do so in an 
amiable manner, although, of course, on the 
familiar party propaganda lines and always with a 
question on the lip of his tongue. The Turkish 
Government who had been awaiting his arrival with 
some trepidation, regained confidence when they 
found that he was not merely uncouth but also 
nervous and ill-at-ease; and the Canadian ambas¬ 
sador, who has specialised in elaborate efforts to 
cultivate all Communist representatives with a view 
to their conversion, was very badly impressed and 
reported to Ottawa in a despatch that M. 
Lavrishchev was, in his belief, haunted by “some 
secret sin.” He appears to accept quite naturally 
the role of unofficial doyen of all his satellite 
embassies and legations; e.g., when he was 

reproached because the new Polish ambassador had 
not returned the personal calls of ministers, within 
a few hours the Pole was telephoning apologies all 


round and fixing up dates for his return calls. 

During his early contacts he showed great interest 
in the opinions of colleagues about the Arab States 
and their military and political potentialities ; but 
so far has not shown his hand in this respect either. 

He has only once done anything startling. This 
was in November 1948, when at his own national 
day party he appeared to have drunk too much 
vodka, started to get noisy and lectured the then 
Prime Minister and Minister of Communications on 
the folly of relying on the Anglo-Saxons and the 
necessity of Russian friendship. Apart from this 
solitary outburst his behaviour has been normal. 
He dislikes the Russian Embassy here (it is indeed 
awful). He has an unattractive personality, gross 
and bearlike. (Written in 1949.) 

Mme. Lavrishcheva is a former professor of 
philosophy in Moscow. She looks as though she 
came from a good bourgeois family. She dresses 
and makes up quite respectably. So far she is 
frankly bored with Ankara. (Written in 1950.) 


Spain 

Senor Alfonso Fiscowich became minister on 
7th June, 1946. 

* His wife is Bavarian, pleasant and friendly, 
with nothing of the Nazi type. Senor Fiscowich 
served later in London, in Buenos Aires as minister 
during the absence of an ambassador, and as 
minister at Berne ; but after the triumph of General 
Franco he was, by his own account, under a cloud, 
and has been for some years employed below his 
previous rank, on consular duties in Paris and then 
in Istanbul. He professes, and I think has, anti- 
Falangist opinions and Royalist sympathies. 
(Written in 1949.) 

By agreement between the two Governments, the 
Turkish and Spanish missions in the respective 
capitals were raised to the rank of embassy at the 
new year. Senor Fiscowich was promoted to 
ambassador sur place and presented his new 
credentials on 15th January. 


Sweden 

M. Eric von Post, minister since 5th February. 
1946. 

* Previously director of the Political Department 
of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Before that, 
he spent most of the war in Germany, where he 
was bombed out of the Dutch Legation by the 
Royal Air Force, after they had similarly disposed 
of the Swedish Legation. Whether prejudice against 
us on this account has been a factor I do not know 
but he boldly approached the Turks in the upusual 
role of a pro-Soviet Swede, urging the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to give up the Anglo-Turkish 
Alliance. Finding that this had been ill-received, 
he subsequently apologised, and gave assurances 
that he had acted without authority. He was told 
that if he repeated it he would be asked to leave. 
His very pleasant wife is closely connected with the 
well-known family of Bunde. It is noticeable that 
at M. von Post’s parties there is a high proportion 
of “satellite” colleagues. (Written in 1948.) 

It has now been announced that M. von Post, 
who is on leave in Sweden, has been appointed to 
Warsaw, and is to be replaced by M. Adolf 
Croneberg, hitherto head of the Personnel Section 
of the Swedish Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Switzerland 

The minister designate at Ankara, M. Julien 
Rossat, has not yet arrived at his post. After some 
years in administrative posts under the Swiss 
Government, he entered the Swiss Foreign Service 
in 1929, and spent 1947 48 as Swiss representative 
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in the German Federal Republic. Before his 
appointment here he was in charge of the administra¬ 
tive division of the Swiss Foreign Office with the 
unpopular task of wielding an economy axe. 

According to His Majesty’s Legation in Berne, he 
is intelligent, travelled, and helpful and pleasant to 
deal with. 

Syria 

The Emir Adil Arslan presented his credentials 
as minister on 27th October, 1949. 

* He gives the impression of being friendly, 
pleasant and cultivated. His conversation and 
appearance have a more western aspect than those 
of his Arab colleagues. I do not know him well 
as he spends most of the year in Istanbul, but 
according to Damascus report in 1948 he retains 
many of the characteristics of his Druse ancestry— 
unreliability, cunning and outbursts of bad temper. 
He is a much-travelled man and he was in Ankara in 
1937-38 when, he told me, he nearly died from 
heart failure but was saved by an expert whom 
Ataturk sent to see him. I hear that he is apt to 
criticise our policy in Palestine and Turkish 
preference for Western rather than Arab affiliations. 
He notes with satisfaction, however, the revival of 
religious observance in the younger generation of 
Turks and in the armed forces. (Written in 1950.) 

United States 

Mr. George Wadsworth presented his credentials 
as ambassador on 5th July, 1948. 

* He has spent nearly all his career in the Levant, 
starting his career as a teacher in the American 
College in Beirut in 1914. Almost his only 
departure from Middle East affairs was during a 
period as counsellor in Rome. Before coming to 
Turkey he was ambassador at Bagdad. He speaks 
Arabic, and was adviser on Arab affairs to the 
United States Delegation to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. He supports the Arab view¬ 
point but his views, of course, carried no weight 
with the White House. He is also head of the 
United States Mission set up in Turkey under the 


Truman doctrine, and is kept very busy controlling 
all the United States departments here. As head of 
the mission he uses a private aeroplane in Turkey. 

Mr. Wadsworth was born in 1893, he joined the 
United States foreign service in 1915. He has been 
twice married and twice widowed. He is prouder of 
being the head of the United States Military Mission 
than of being United States Ambassador. His main 
interests, he makes believe, are bridge and golf. 
He is very forthcoming with people of any rank, but 
he talks continuously and while he has a sense of 
humour is liable to become a bore. From broad 
hints dropped to myself and members of my staff, 
the Turks do not seem to care for him much, no 
doubt because he heckles them. I don’t think he is 
troubled by many scruples ; on the surface he is 
very friendly and co-operative. (Written in 1950.) 


Yugoslavia 

M. Ljubomir Radovanovic presented his creden¬ 
tials as ambassador on 14th February, 1949. 

* This is his first diplomatic appointment, though 
he served as a member of the Yugoslav Delegation 
to the United States General Assembly in 1947 and 
1948. He was previously vice-president of the 
Chamber of Lawyers in Belgrade in partnership 
with M. Vlada Simic, the brother of the former 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. M. Radovanovic is a 
Serb. Both he and his wife speak French and 
German and he had with him a daughter who has 
recently left for Rome to take a job connected with 
the cinema. He is evidently a man of education 
and appears to wish for friendly social relations. 
He told me that he felt completely at sea here and 
that as people did not meet except at formal 
occasions there was little to do. He thinks that the 
Turks seem to be less scared of war than when he 
first arrived. He appears to be well-disposed towards 
us and to the Italians and expressed no bitterness 
to me on the Trieste issue. He agrees that we have 
not interfered in the internal affairs of Yugoslavia 
in any way and hopes that our relations and com¬ 
mercial exchanges will continue to improve. 
(Written in 1949.) 
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